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heat GATEWAY AND MILLING CENTER 


AST IS significant that the city of 

® Buffalo should have been founded 

4) by a flour miller. During the lat- 

mea ter half of the eighteenth century, 

he most notable milling family in America 

was that of the Ellicotts; the three brothers 

pf the older generation, Washington’s con- 

emporaries, were famous for the establish- 

ent near Baltimore, on the Patapsco River, 

of Ellicott’s Upper and Lower Mills. This 

was in 1770-74, when Andrew and Joseph 
Ellicott, sons of the elder Joseph, were 
small boys. These two grew up in the 
ill, helping with its work, and in their 
spare time studying mathematics ahd 
surveying. By 1789, Andrew, the elder 
f the two, had won fame as a surveyor, 
land was chosen by the government to 
survey the land between Pennsylvania 
land Lake Erie; a year later he was em- 
ployed to survey and lay out the city of 
Washington. In this task he was as- 

sisted by his younger brother, Joseph. 


A BOUT 1793 a large tract of land in 

western New York, including the 
site of Buffalo, was acquired by the Hol- 
and Land Company, which appointed 
Joseph Ellicott as its surveyor and 
agent. Eight years of close examina- 
tion of the region convinced him that the 
ideal location for a city was at the foot 
of Lake Erie, and here, in 1801-02, he 
laid out the town of New Amsterdam, 
by which name the settlement was known 
until, about 1810, it was changed to 
Buffalo. The Ellicott Square Building 
stands in the great city today as a monu- 
ment to the flour miller who will always 
be known as the “Father of Buffalo.” 


en enough, flour milling, 
which found its early American cen- 
ter in New York state not far from Buffalo, 
passed that city by in its westward movement, 
turning from Oswego and Rochester south- 
ward in its progress through the central states 


to St. Louis. It was the eastward, not the 
westward, movement that was destined to 
make Buffalo a great milling city. For a 
hundred years flour milling followed the grain 
fields; Buffalo, which at first had been too 
far west, soon found itself too far east. Flour 
was ground there, of course, but even as re- 
cently as 1900 the total value of Buffalo’s 
flour and grist mill products was only a little 
more than three million dollars. Five years 
later the value had trebled ; today it is fifteen 
times what it was in 1900; next year, with two 
more large mills in operation, it may well be 
seventy million dollars. 


—__ 
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OTHING of all this can have been 

dreamed of by that miller of a century 
ago, Joseph Ellicott, when he laid out his 
town at the foot of Lake Erie. In those days 
mills ground the wheat that grew hard by; 
no one conceived of the practically unknown 
prairies of the West and of Canada as poten- 
tial granaries. But the time came when the 
West produced vastly more wheat than the 
people of the United States and of Canada 
could consume. It had to move eastward for 


JOSEPH ELLICOTT 
The Miller Who Founded Buffalo 


export, and the great water route of the Lakes 
reached to the very heart of the wheat region. 
Even before the days of spring wheat the 
Lakes had become the eastern road for wheat ; 
half a century ago Chicago was shipping by 
water eighty million bushels of grain a year. 
But it was the development of hard spring 
wheat growing, first in the northwestern part 
of the United States and then across the bor- 
der, in the prairie provinces of Canada, that 
gave Buffalo its real opportunity. From 
Duluth-Superior and from Fort William and 
Port Arthur the eastward water route led to 
Buffalo. Whether for domestic grinding or 
for export, it was the logical terminus of that 
route, and with the enormous lake movement 
of grain the volume of trade passing through 
Buffalo grew swiftly from year to year. 


r: WAS natural that a vast milling indus- 
try should grow up at this gateway between 
West and East. Buffalo stood at the point 
where it could take full advantage of the very 
low freight rates on wheat; the great stream 
was passing through its elevators, and nothing 
was needed save more mills to grind it. East, 
south and west, all within relatively short dis- 
tances, lay the industrial centers of the United 
States: Detroit, with its growth in popula- 
tion of one hundred and thirteen per cent in 
ten years, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, New York, Boston. So the flour 
mills were built, until today, including 
plants under construction and soon to be 
in operation, Buffalo and the surround- 
ing territory has a daily capacity of 
nearly fifty thousand barrels. An 
amazing monument, surely, to the mem- 
ory of old Joseph Ellicott, the miller who 
chose the site for his little town a hun- 
dred and twenty-three years ago. 


HE story of Buffalo is one of the 
great romances of American his- 
tory. The grain trade and the milling 
industry form but a single chapter of 
it; a score of other activities could, with 
equal justice, devote special issues of 
their trade publications to the record of 
Buffalo in their own fields. But the re- 
cent rise of this city to the position of 
the second milling center of America is 
particularly significant, because it has 
been the result of momentous causes, of 
forces reaching out all over the world, 
touching nations and continents. The 
eastward wheat movement of North 
America is one of the fundamental in- 
fluences on the world’s civilization; to a 
large degree Buffalo is the channel 
through which America feeds Europe. 
And this must continue so long as the prairies 
of the West grow wheat in excess of what the 
United States and Canada require for them- 
selves, and so long as ice, for half the year, 
closes the St. Lawrence River. 


TANDING thus, midway between the 

West and the East, a gateway for an 
entire continent, Buffalo has become, not a 
mere reshipper of wheat, but a mighty grinder 
of it. Opportunity has pressed upon it, and 
it has responded magnificently. This Buf- 
falo Number of The Northwestern Miller is, 
of necessity, a record of the past and a de- 
scription of the present, but through these 
things appears something far more deeply 
significant: a prophecy of still greater 
achievement in the years which lie ahead. 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION REPORT 


twenty-second annual meeting of the Millers’ 

National Federation was held in Chicago at the 
Hotel La Salle. The annual reports of the officers and 
standing committees, here published, give a history of 
the Federation’s ac- 
tivities during the 
past year, and par- 
ticularly since the 


O' THURSDAY and Friday, April 24-25, the 


semiannual meeting 
ational Federation held in Chicago last 
- —— October. In gener- 
ight x * ‘ al they furnish a 
es complete outline of 
the trade’s course 
for the period. An 





account of the ac- 
tual proceedings of 
the meeting will be 
found elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The principal report was that of the secretary- 
treasurer, A. P. Husband, which was, in full, as follows: 

It is doubtful whether in any previous similar period 
of time the Federation has been called upon to take 
part in as many activities as during the last six 
months. This unusual activity is reflected in the report 
of the secretary in the items of postage, printing and 





travelling expenses. 


The semiannual meeting, on Oct. 12, 1923, was. 


unusual in its character, in that there appeared to 
crystallize at that meeting a sentiment that it was 
foolish for millers to continue longer the practice of 
selling flour at or below cost. There was a frank 
exchange of experiences, a number of millers confess- 
ing to their share in creating the condition which 
existed in the trade. However, there seemed to be a 
feeling that it was time to call a halt, and a number 
of those present left the meeting with the determina- 
tion that they would sell no flour that did not show 
cost and a reasonable profit. 

A somewhat similar meeting was held at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, on Jan, 15, 1924. No 


Brand, special representative of Secretary Wallace, 
and a group of 15 officers and directors of the Fed- 
eration at the Federation office at Chicago, on Nov. 2, 
1923. Practically all day was devoted to this confer- 
ence, during which Mr. Brand outlined the plan of 
Secretary Wallace, and the outlines of several other 
plans were also discussed. The Federation committee 
placed before Mr. Brand the objections of the industry 
to all of the plans suggested, and at his suggestion a 
letter was addressed to him covering the points of 
opposition which had been submitted by our committee. 
Copies of this letter were sent to all our members in 
the form of Bulletin No. 303. 


MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Upon the convening of Congress on Dec. 4 there 
was a deluge of bills, several thousand being intro- 
duced within the first few days. Many of these carried 
provisions for so-called relief for the wheat farmer. 
Most prominent among bills of this character is S. 2012, 
introduced in the Senate by Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, and introduced in the House by Congressman 
Haugen, of Iowa, as H. R. 5563. This bill has since 
been known as the McNary-Haugen bill, and probably 
no single piece of proposed legislation in many years 
has received as much attention as this bill. 

It provides for the creation of an export commis- 
sion and an export corporation, the capital of $200,- 
000,000 of the corporation stock to be subscribed by 
the United States government, and permission is grant- 
ed for the issue of bonds to a like amount. The rela- 
tive price of wheat or other basic agricultural product 
in its relation to the prices of other staple commodities 
would be determined for the period 1905 to 1914, and 
an effort made to maintain that ratio now by pur- 
chasing, and exporting at the world price, an amount 
that would influence the domestic market upward to 
the ratio price determined upon. 

One of the features proposed is that the producer 
shall accept and the buyer must tender as part pay- 
ment for the product, “scrip,” the value of which at 
the end of the period would be established by the loss 


sustained in selling the surplus abroad, plus the cost 
of operation of the export commission and export cor 
poration, all of which would be deducted from the { 
value of the “scrip.” 

The bill further provides that the corporation ¢}),\! 
have authority to ar- 
range for “process- 
ing” of agricultural 
products, and there 
is no doubt that it 
could be interpreted Rationa 
to permit the gov- y 
ernment agencies to 
go into the milling 
business. 

Your secretary, 
in company with 
Thomas L. Moore, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation, 
C. M. Hardenbergh, 
of Kansas City, and W. V. Hamilton, of Cale sia, 
N. Y., appeared before the House committee on i vri- 
culture on March 19, in opposition to this bill. 

Statements had been made by advocates of t!. jill 


ice 











at previous hearings which would convey the impr .ion 
that some directors of the Federation were “reli: «ly 
favorable” to the bill; we corrected any such in res 
sion thaf may have been made upon members the 
House committee. There have been other instan | of 
this character, where the reading of part of a ort 


could be interpreted as indicating approval of tl \)il! 
by leading grain men and millers; it was necess to 


have these men wire the committee and have the ts 
made part of the record of the hearings. 

There has developed so much opposition tu the 
MecNary-Haugen bill that a revised bill has been 0- 
duced by Congressman Rubey, of Missouri, know: «as 
H. R. 8021. This bill is the McNary-Haugen \iill 
revamped, with the exception that it does not prvi ide 
for the creation of an export commission, but «ves 
provide for the creation of an export corpors:ivn 

carrying practically the same pow is 
that created under the McNary-Havven 





programme was prepared for this meeting, 
no committees appointed and no resolu- 
tions passed, but it developed into an ex- 
perience meeting in which many millers 
recited their experiences under methods of 
operation as suggested at the October 
meeting, of accepting no orders that did 
not show cost of manufacture and a profit. 
It is generally agreed among the trade 
that the beneficial effects of these two 
meetings were far-reaching; smaller groups 
of millers have met several times since 
these meetings were held, and the same 
general sentiment prevailed throughout 
these local or sectional meetings. As a 
result there is no doubt a better trade con- 
dition now than existed six months ago. 
The day following the October meeting 
there was a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Federation, at which was dis- 
cussed the probability of legislation being 
introduced which would be inimical to the 
milling industry. The board directed the 
officers to watch for the introduction of 
legislation that proposed price fixing or 
the entrance of the government, either di- 
rectly or by a commission, into business of 
any nature, and instructions were given 
that such measures were to be opposed. 
Shortly after the directors’ meeting on 
Oct. 13, newspaper reports carried the in- 
formation that Secretary Wallace had pro- 
posed the purchase by the government of 
$50,000,000 worth of wheat, such wheat to 
be exported, with a view to relieving the 
admitted surplus. Upon learning of this 
plan we at once wired Secretary Wallace 
for an appointment, to permit a commit- 
tee of the Federation to place before him 

















bill. Another change in the Rubey |i!) is 
that the word “scrip” is eliminated nd 
the provision made for the collection «1 «in 
“equalization fee” through trade and «{)wr 
agencies. 

A somewhat similar bill has been in 
duced by Senator Curtis under number 5 
2844. This creates an interstate far 
marketing association, names 11 inco 
rators, and provides for an appropriation 
of $10,000,000 for the operation of ‘lc 
corporation. It is somewhat similar i: 
provisions to the bills above mention «|, 
but it emphasizes in several places ‘lic 
necessity of encouraging “co-opera!\e 
processing of agricultural products.” 





In our testimony we have made it clr 
that the millers of the country were 
posed to any bill which proposes to })\! 
the United States government, either 
rectly or by an agency or commission, i) |” 
any business, regardless of the chara 
of that business. 

At the time of writing this report t 
bills are still under consideration by 
gress. The McNary-Haugen bill has 
ceived a favorable report by the Sen 
committee and now awaits action by ! 
Senate. The House committee has not | 
made its report. 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL 


Shortly after Congress convened, t 
Hon. A. H. Vestal, chairman of the Hou 
committee on coinage, weights and mea 
ures, again introduced the decimal weig! 
bill, which bears No. H. R. 3241. This ' 
practically the same bill that has been co! 








the views of millers. These negotiations 
resulted in a meeting between Charles J. 


President Tipton 8, Blish 


sidered by Congress at several previou 
(Continued on page 505.) 
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That chapter is closed. 
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Millers have declared for a revivified 


leadership, for a national organization of force and power, for the 
substitution of a fully equipped machine for the pitifully small equip- 
ment which they have until now been content to regard as sufficient. 
Constructive action is to take the place of the belated defense of past 


years. 
great industry which it represents. 


The Millers’ National Federation is to be made worthy of the 








THE BUFFALO NUMBER 


ERVICE rendered by a trade publication ought to include 

something far larger than the mere presentation of current 
news. ‘There are connected with any industry many subjects 
of general interest and importance which cannot adequately be 
dealt with except at considerable length and in full detail. For 
such subjects the limitations of an ordinary article are obvi- 
ously too narrow, and for this reason The Northwestern Miller 
is with this issue inaugurating a policy of publishing occasional 
special numbers for the purpose of dealing adequately with 
some of the larger subjects of universal interest to the milling 
and allied industries. 

These special numbers will follow no fixed schedule, but in 
every instance their purpose will be to present, within the limits 
of a single issue, and without interfering in any way with the 
orderly presentation of the current news, complete and authori- 
tative accounts of matters of such importance that no less 
exhaustive treatment could do them justice. 

The extraordinary growth of Buffalo as a flour milling 
center in recent years, and its position as the eastern gateway 
of North America’s grain movement, render it a peculiarly 
appropriate subject for the first of these special numbers, and 
in this issue the reader will find brought together the outstand- 
ing facts in the city’s history which have contributed to make 
its position what it is today. 











THE NEW FEDERATION. 

HE action of the members of the Millers’ National Federation last 

Friday in deciding to reorganize and reconstruct that organiza- 
tion is but another, and so far the most forceful, expression of the new 
spirit in milling. With the backing of the leading and largest milling 
concerns, without geographical or sectional distinction, there can be 
no doubt of the support of the rank and file of smaller units and the 
complete success of the plan. 

The Federation has long needed the strengthening which at last 
is to be undertaken. This does not mean that the organization has in 
any sense failed of its purpose. In the twenty years of its existence it 
has proved its value over and over again, and the industry has received 
in return many times the small amount paid to it. It has at all times 
commanded the services of the best men in the trade, has on innumerable 
occasions represented the industry with force and vigor and, perhaps 
most important of all, has been the means of creating and maintaining 
a spirit of fellowship in the industry without which it undoubtedly 
would have sunk to even lower depths in the recent years of trial. 

But in every connection the Federation has failed of accomplish- 
ing the full measure of success simply because it was without means 
for undertaking and carrying through all of those things which so 
sorely needed being done. That the fifth greatest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the country should grant no. more than twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars a year to maintain its national organization is and 
long has been ridiculous. Equally absurd has been the placing upon 
the shoulders of one man the entire task of attending to the multifari- 
ous affairs which come in natural course to an organization of the 
Federation’s character. 

Mr. Husband’s energy, industry and faithfulness to his duties are 
not in question, and this was repeatedly emphasized in the discussion 
at the Chicago meeting. The whole point is that it was equally unfair 
to him, to the organization and to the industry which it represents 
to expect maximum efficiency in representation when there was so 
meager an income with which to pay the bills. Wonders were accom- 
oe in proportion to the outlay, but the outlay was wholly insuffi- 
cient, 





KILLING TRADE BY LAW 

HE outstanding argument in favor 

of maintaining an adequate Ameri- 
can merchant marine is that it will aid in 
the development of America’s foreign 
commerce. Ships without freight are 
worse than useless, as the Shipping Board 
has discovered on many occasions. Un- 
less an adequate volume of freight is 
forthcoming, any attempt to maintain a 
merchant marine to transport that 
freight is doomed to failure. 

This is the fundamental fact underly- 
ing the application of section 28 of the 
Jones act. The people of the United 
States rightly demand that the enormous 
merchant marine constructed for war 
purposes shall not be permitted to go to 
waste, and Congress, interpreting the de- 
sire of the people, has given its agent, 
the United States Shipping Board, cer- 
tain powers which are designed to give 
definite preference to ships operated un- 
der Shipping Board control. There can 
be absolutely no question that the Ship- 
ping Board is entirely within its rights 
in invoking section 28 if it sees fit to 
do so. 

The real question at issue is, not wheth- 
er such action will be good for the flour 
millers, or for any other group of Ameri- 
can shippers, but whether it will be good 
for the Shipping Board and the merchant 
marine. If its application results in re- 
ducing the amount of export freight to 
be carried oversea, the merchant marine 
itself will be the heaviest loser. In other 
words, if such a decrease results, the law 
will absolutely defeat its own purpose. 

As things now stand most American 
export commodities have to be sold in 
foreign markets at a very close margin, 
owing to sharp competition and the gen- 
erally lower production costs in other 
countries. A very slight handicap to the 
export trade, whether in price or in serv- 
ice, would in many instances be sufficient 
to close some of the best markets abroad 
to American goods. This is peculiarly 
true in the case of flour, which is barely 
holding its own in competition with flour 
exports from Canada, and which is even 
more dependent on the quality of the 
service rendered by the ocean transporta- 
tion lines than it is upon the actual 
freight rate charge, important as this 
latter item necessarily is. 

Certainly the Shipping Board, which 
has at all times shown itself a loyal 
friend to the milling industry, has no 
desire to reduce the quantity of export 
flour carried by its ships through insist- 
ing on its right to cut off such shipments 
from all lines other than its own. Above 
all, it can have no wish to destroy the 
flour export trade by offering what 
amounts to a bonus for the exportation 
of wheat as opposed to that of the manu- 
factured product thereof. 

If it can be conclusively shown, as the 
result of a thorough study of actual con- 
ditions, that the application of section 
28 of the Jones act to both flour and 
wheat will not cut down the volume of 
America’s flour export trade, then the 
Shipping Board is justified in insisting 
that this clause shall become effective. 
At present the evidence is all the other 


way. Until the facts can be thoroughly 
studied, the Shipping Board, for its own 
sake, ought to postpone definite action; 
its decision in the matter ought to be 
based on exact and thorough knowledge 
of what the effect will be on the total 
volume of flour tonnage available for the 
American merchant marine. 

As things now stand, there is every 
reason to believe that the proposed action 
with regard to section 28 would be ab- 
solutely disastrous to the Shipping Board 
and the steamship lines under its control. 
Certainly, in the interests of the Ameri- 
can people, the millers have every right to 
demand that no final action be taken 
until it is clear that the application of 
section 28, so far as flour is concerned, 
would not directly defeat the essential 
purpose of Congress, 


NO SECRET SUPPORT 
4, es resolution unanimously passed 
at the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation last week regarding the 
McNary-Haugen bill ought to be sufficient 
to put an end to the wild and absurd 
rumors, which of late have been increas- 
ingly prevalent, to the effect that cer- 
tain groups of millers are supporting the 
measure as recently amended. The mill- 
ing industry has formally declared itself 
as unalterably opposed to the interfer- 
ence of the federal government in the 
business of marketing grain, and its lead- 
ers have gone on record in a manner 

which admits of no uncertainty. 

Naturally, the action of the millers has 
been dictated to a large degree by their 
certain knowledge that the enactment of 
the McNary-Haugen bill would be disas- 
trous to their own industry. This disas- 
ter, however, would not come directly 
upon the millers. It would be the result 
of the immensely harmful influence of 
the bill on the wheat growers themselves, 
and their distress would inevitably be re- 
flected upon all who have to do with the 
marketing of their products. 

Of late a considerable number of the 
foremost men in the country who, by long 
experience, are best fitted to speak for 
the grain grower, have come out une- 
quivocally in opposition to the McNary- 
Haugen bill. None the less, the measure 
has been favorably reported to the House 
of Representatives, and its supporters 
are, ostensibly at any rate, elated over 
its prospects of success. They claim that 
most of its objectionable features have 
been eliminated by amendments, but this 
is absolutely untrue. No possible scheme 
of amendments can conceivably alter the 
fundamental falsity of the economic 
principle on which the measure is based. 

There may be here and there a flour 
miller who believes that he can gain per- 
sonal advantage by appearing to favor 
the passage of this bill. That such mill- 
ers speak only for themselves, and not in 
any representative character, is demon- 
strated by the action of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. Henceforth, if any 
miller sees a possible profit to himself in 
advocating the McNary-Haugen bill, he 
must set his own judgment squarely 
against that of the united industry, of 
which he is a part. 
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| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY i 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 30.) 

New York, N. Y.—Flour market con- 
ditions and prices are unchanged from 
those of last week. 

Pumapveren1a, Pa—Flour is firmly 
held, but quiet. Millfeed is steady, but 
demand is only moderate. 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—No change is noted 
in flour market conditions. Demand is 
dull, with buyers purchasing in small 
quantities. Millfeed is slow. 

Co.umsvus, On1o.—Flour prices are 10c 
higher, and sales are very slow. Trade 
generally is showing no interest. There 
is a disposition on the part of some 
millers to cut prices, but no sales are re- 
ported. Feed is in fair demand, 

Winnivec, Man.—Export demand for 
flour is fairly good. Domestic business 
is slow. Prices are unchanged. Farm 
work has been delayed on account of snow 
and sleet in many parts of the West, 
but conditions are now improving. 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Demand for flour con- 
tinues quiet. Buying is confined to sin- 
gle car lots. While prices remain prac- 
tically unchanged, mills are asking for 
offers and seem willing to shade values 
for immediate business. Feed is easier. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Demand for flour 
continues sluggish, with current sales 
at probably the low point of the season. 
All classes of trade are indifferent, buy- 
ing being limited to current supplies, 
with no speculative interest in the en- 
tire situation. 

Bautimore, Mp.—Flour is firm, but 
quiet. Most buyers are apparently 
asleep when they should be the most 
alert and active. The only thing selling 
is a little southwestern patent at 50@60c 
under northwestern, Feed is unchanged 
and neglected. 

Pirrssuncu, Pa.—The flour market 
opened fairly active, but demand for any 
good-sized orders was lacking, most of 
the bookings being for immediate de- 
livery. Shipping directions are reported 
improved. Prices are firmer than last 
week’s close. Millfeed is inactive. 


MiunwauKkee, Wis.—A moderate quan- 
tity of spot business is passing in the 
flour trade, but buyers still hold off on 
later requirements. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. Rye flour is quiet and 
easy. Millfeed is less active. Bran and 
middlings are easy to 50c ton lower. 

Toronto, Ont.—F lour trade is moder- 
ate and domestic prices steady. Export 
demand is good, and prices hold firm at 
Saturday’s close. Millfeed is down $1 
in the domestic market, but the price for 
export to the United States holds at $17 
ton, Fort William, for either bran or 
shorts. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—About the only busi- 
ness reported is to regular trade in soft 
wheat flours. Shipping instructions are 
fair on this class of business. Some hard 
wheat clears are being sold for export, 
but the volume is limited. Demand for 
millfeed is very dull. Offerings are more 
plentiful and prices easier, 


Boston, Mass.—A few spring wheat 
millers have advanced prices 15@20c, but 
the general range is unchanged. There 
is still pressure to sell, and most mills 
are looking for business. Daily arrivals 
of flour for local consumption are 
and the trade is well supplied. Millfeed 
is very dull, with prices about steady on 
wheat feeds and a shade lower on others, 













COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL 
SHIPPING BOARD AT WORK 
EQUALIZING OCEAN RATES 


Toronto, Ont.—A_ special committee 
of the Imperial Shipping Board, appoint- 
ed to investigate complaints in Canada 
regarding the rates of ocean freight on 
flour, spent Monday of last week in To- 
ronto. Millers and others were invited 
to submit their grievances, and while 
the press was excluded from the meet- 
ing it is known that satisfactory under- 
standings were reached on the various 
points raised. 

In the case of the milling industry 
M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian Flour 
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Export Co., Ltd., spoke for the winter 
wheat millers of Ontario and presented 
a case showing that flour from Canada 
had been seriously discriminated against 
in the matter of ocean freight rates. 
This discrimination appeared in the rates 
on flour from Canada as compared with 
those from the United States, and also 
in the rate on flour as compared with 
that for wheat. 

Without going into particulars, it may 
be stated that the committee accepted 
the evidence presented, in the best of 
good faith, and will doubtless consider 
the statement of Ontario millers along 
with that from the big spring wheat 
millers as presented in Montreal. 

As a matter of fact this discussion has 
little more than historical interest now, 
for the reason that the discrimination 
complained of has been eliminated by 
ocean shipping companies, and there is 
every prospect that rates will be kept on 
a more even basis hereafter, although 
nobody has made a promise to this ef- 
fect. The fact that Canadian and Brit- 
ish governments are paying a lot of’ 
attention to interimperial trade and en- 
deavoring by all possible means to se- 
cure its development is the surest guar- 
anty Canadian millers could ask that 
there will be no further interference of 
this kind with their over-sea trade in 
flour. 

The committee left here for Winnipeg, 
arriving there April 25. 


A. H. Battey. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET; 
PRICES REMAIN STEADY 


Lonvon, Ena., April 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The flour market is quiet, but 
prices continue steady. Canadian mills 
offer top patents at 34s 6d@35s 3d 
($5.29@5.40 per bbl), export patents at 
32s 3d@32s 6d ($4.94@4.98 per bbl), net, 
cif. Australians for forward shipment 
are 32s 6d, on passage 33s ($4.98 and 
$5.06, respectively, per bbl), c.i.f. Home 
mills are accepting equal to 32s ($4.91 
per bbl) for straight run. 


C. F. G. Rares. 





QUALITY BAKERS’ SOCIETY 
HOLDS FOUR-DAY MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—A four-day session 
of the Quality Bakers of America was 
held at the organization’s headquarters, 
8 West Fortieth Street, last week. This 
is a co-operative association of noncom- 
petitive wholesale bread bakers located 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and the meetings were given over 
almost entirely to discussion of the prob- 
lems of the industry. The officers elected 


for the coming year are S. S. Watters, © 


Pittsburgh, Pa., president; W. P. Walsh, 
Evansville, Ind., vice president; A. B. 
Chewning, Lynchburg, Va., treasurer; 
Ivan B. Nordhem, secretary. 


W. QuacKENBUsH. 
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The following table shows the flour outp, 
at milling centers for the past two ks 
with comparisons, in barrels: _ 
April 21 A; 2 
April 26 April 19 1923 1429 


Minneapolis ...185,051 186,538 236,940 1 
es We obeeues 12,398 4,025 13,455 











Duluth-Superior 7,595 8,870 10,235 
Milwaukee ..... 2,500 ...... 5,800 5.000 
eke cai: 207,544 199,433 266,430 » 


Outside mills*..193,957 203,214 190,771 








Ag’gate sprg.401,501 402,647 457,201 105 
De: DD: ievawe 27,000 30,600 33,600 600 


St. Louist ..... 45,800 41,900 40,300 4: 499 
MOEED oc ccccce 110,851 122,510 110,605 1 ‘72 
Rochester ..... 4,100 5,700 7,400 0 
CGE ceccvece 34,000 34,000 17,500 00 
Kansas City.... 78,100 87,702 95,000 600 
Kansas Cityt...266,701 271,954 249,460 oS E 
GOR a ccscess 19,575 10,492 15,670 S50 
St. Joseph ..... 29,801 35,838 ..... 

Salina ......... 15,027 15,309 15,800 370 
i. ee 32,526 31,335 ...... 

TeleGe cccccces 30,100 31,700 19,700 200 
Toledof ....... 75,567 75,977 58,460 4\5 


Indianapolis ... 8,634 8,576 10,550 750 
Nashville** .... 87,923 107,517 96,820 610 
Portland, Oreg. 35,953 38,427 28,260 550 
MORONS cccccces 21,357 35,723 25,535 125 
DROSS: 6ocicee 16,816 13,143 18,160 315 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the perc: ges 
of activity of mills at various points rhe 
figures represent the relation of actual ek- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The N. rth- 
western Miller, to possible output or ill- 





time schedule, operating six days per k: 
April 21 A 22 
April 26 April 19 1923 22 
Minneapolis ...... 33 33 42 34 
ee BOGE cccccccecs 50 16 57 a4 
Duluth-Superior .. 20 24 28 51 
Milwaukee ........ 21 -e 36 32 
Outside mills*..... 53 50 47 44 
Average spring.. 40 39 44 
at” eres 42 48 67 5 
RN 46500008 § 48 52 4 
ree 74 66 5 
Rochester .....0:. 36 40 
CHICAGO ..cccecees 85 43 
Kansas City 58 71 
Kansas Cityt ..... 54 50 
CUBE savcaccscre 42 68 
GE, SOROGE oc csscvc 2 78 - 
ee 38 34 1 
WHORTER ccccccccce 48 + 
BOONE cesvcecceses § 69 41 
Toledof .......... 53 58 42 ’ 
Indianapolis ...... 43 43 46 29 
Nashville*® ....... 48 52 50 13 
Portland, Oregon... 57 61 49 7 
DE cesttesvewn 40 68 48 ! 
TACOMB cccccccece 30 23 32 7 
BOCK oiscccdese 52 55 50 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. I. is, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwes' rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusiy. of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and st 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills 
cluding Nashville. 


NEW FLOUR BROKERAGE 
COPARTNERSHIP FORMED 


New York, N. Y.—A copartners!)\;) 
has been arranged as of May 1 between 
J. O. Wade and A. J. Gardner. 1! 
will operate as flour brokers and distri! 
tors, both in New York and Chicago, w:- 
der the firm name of Wade & Gardn 
Both men are widely known in the flour 
trade. Mr. Wade has for more than 25 
years been associated with George 
Zabriskie in handling sales for the Pi! -- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Mr. Gardner ws 
for several years connected with t': 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., subsequen! 
thereto being buyer for the Great Atl:1:- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co. 

W. QuackEnsBvUSII 





Firm to Open Chicago Office 

Curcaco, Int., April 29.—(Special 'T: 
egram)—A. J. Gardner, of the new 
established flour brokerage concer! 
Wade & Gardner, New York, is in th’ 
city making arrangements to establish 
Chicago office. He has secured space. 
and will open offices at 677 Continent 
& Commercial Bank Building, 208 Sout! 
La Salle Street. S. O. WERNER. 





DEATH OF WALTER A. BRADY 

New York, N. Y., April 28.—(Specia! 
Telegram)—Walter A. Brady, who for 
many years was a leading member of the 
New York flour trade, but who had been 
incapacitated by illness for the past seven 
years, during which time he was confine: 
to his home in Brooklyn, died there Sat- 
urday, April 26. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 
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FARM RELIEF MEASURES 
IN LINE FOR IMMEDIATE 
ATTENTION BY CONGRESS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Farm legislation, 
perhaps the most talked of question be- 
fore the country during the past several 
months, will soon get the right of way in 
both houses of Congress. The Senate 
will take up both the McNary-Haugen 
and the Norris-Sinclair bills, and the 
House, having just reported out the 
McNary-Haugen measure, 15 about to 
begin its consideration. ; 

The farm bloc in the Senate, with 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, chairman 
of the committee on iculture, as its 
chief spokesman, serve notice on the 
Senate last week that attention must 
soon be given to the so-called agricultur- 
al relief bills, or other legislation would 
be blocked. No controversy followed, as 
the leaders of the farm bloc had to ad- 
mit that they had been slow in getting 
their bills out of committee. Although 
Congress has been in session since De- 
cember, the agricultural committees of 
the two houses have not been able to 
report any definite programme until al- 
most within the last month of the ses- 
sion. 

In voting favorably to report the 
MecNary-Haugen export corporation bill, 
the House committee wound up one of 
the longest hearings ever given any sort 
of proposed farm legislation. The vote 
to report favorably carried by 14 to 6, 
opponents being Voigt of Wisconsin, 
Clark of New York, Aswell of Louisiana, 
Kincheloe of Kentucky, Jones of Texas, 
and Doyle of Illinois. 

Members of the committee voting for 
the report were Purnell of Indiana, Mc- 
Laughlin of Nebraska, Tincher of Kan- 
sas, Williams of Illinois, Sinclair of 
North Dakota, Thompson of Ohio, 
Clague of Minnesota, Ketcham of Michi- 
gan, Swank of Oklahoma, Fulmer of 
South Carolina, Rubey of Missouri, 
Johnson of West Virginia, and Mc- 
Sweeney of Ohio. The report vote was 
preceded by two attempts at substitu- 
tion. The Norris-Sinclair bill was of- 
fered first, and lost by a 15 to 4 vote. 
Then Mr. Voigt moved the substitution 
of a new bill written by himself with 
radical provisions for governmental con- 
trol of the grain industry, which lost 
by a 16 to 2 vote. 

Just preceding the final vote the com- 
mittee adopted the “millers’” amend- 
ment, which is designed to make the 
export corporation more workable and 
to stimulate the exportation of flour. 
This amendment provides against vio- 
lent fluctuations in the ratio prices to be 
established by the corporation, and also 
sets up machinery whereby carrying 
charges on wheat or other commodity 
may be added to the ratio price from 
month to month. The amendment is de- 
signed to meet criticisms of millers who 
did not believe the flat monthly basis a 
sufficient protection against fluctuation, 
and reads as follows: 

“The corporation shall purchase the 
basic agricultural commodity in amounts 
necessary to maintain at the level of 
the ratio price the domestic price of such 
commodity or any class or grade there- 
of in respect of which a ratio price is 
established. Purchases of such commod- 
ity, class, or grade, in the basis market 
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THE WEEK IN MILLING 


Flour production for the week of April 20-26 showed a slight but fairly 
general falling off. The spring wheat mills, reporting an output repre- 
senting 40 per cent of capacity, fully held their own, but the Kansas- 
Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills, with 53 per cent, showed a 
two point loss, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter wheat mills 
declined five points, likewise to 53 per cent of capacity. Buffalo’s output 
for the week dropped from 74 to 67 per cent. There was a gain of five 
points in the St. Louis territory, to 53 per cent, although the mills in St. 
Louis itself were 11 points below this figure. The North Pacific Coast 
mills reported a drop of eight points in their output, the combined pro- 
duction of Seattle, Tacoma and Portland last week being 43 per cent of 
capacity, as against 51 per cent the week before. 

* . - 


Flour prices have remained firm, with springs running 50@75c per bbl 
over hard winters, and $1@1.25 over soft winters. Buying has been quiet. 
With May close at hand, and absolutely no sign of any advance in the 
May wheat option, which in Chicago is now 214¢ under July, it seems likely 
that liquidation of May holdings and the transfer of hedges to July will 
be completed without any disturbance to the flour market. Millfeed has 
been weak, and in slack demand. 

- ~ aa 


Last week was rendered notable by the annual meeting of the Millers’: 
National Federation, at which plans were made for a complete reorganiza- 
tion in the interests of more active support and greater efficiency. In 
Washington the McNary-Haugen bill made such progress that its passage 
by both the Senate and the House now seems probable; three weeks ago 
even its warmest advocates appeared disheartened. If it is passed, and 
signed by the President, the extent of the resulting chaos is quite unpre- 
dictable. An even more preposterous measure, prohibiting all future trad- 
ing in grain and cotton, the Caraway-Brand bill, is now before Congress; 
close observers report that even this may pass in the antibusiness panic 
which appears to have seized the national legislature. The one brighter 
spot is the increasing hope that the application of section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act may be further postponed, to allow time for a really 





adequate survey of existing shipping conditions. 








Shall be at such ratio price. Purchases 
in such market of any other class or 
grade, and purchases in any other do- 
mestic market, shall be at prices, based 
upon such ratio price, which reflect the 
normal and usual commercial differences 
in the prices of such commodity, class 
or grade. In making any such pur- 
chases, the corporation may, from time 
to time, make allowances to cover prior 
storage and other holding costs.” 

Since the adoption of this amendment 
regarding the methods for maintaining 
the ratio price, friends of the bill say 
there has been an increase in support for 
the measure from the milling industry. 
W. C. Coad, president of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Milling Co., who is now in Wash- 
ington working in support of the bill, 
declared it to mean benefit for millers as 
well as for producers of wheat and other 
products. 

“T am heartily in accord with the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill as it has been amended 
by the House committee,” said Mr. , 
“TI think millers everywhere throughout the 
country should support it, and I believe 
they will just as soon as they get a 
clear understanding of what it really is. 
The milling industry has been flooded 
with propaganda in opposition to the 
measure which did not truthfully de- 
scribe it. It is of the utmost benefit 
for both agricultural producers and mill- 
ers.” 

It is expected that the rules committee 
will make arrangements so that the bill 
can come up for debate within the next 


two weeks, according to supporters here. 
They are aay age) an overwhelming 
majority when it finally comes to a vote 
in the House, and easy sailing in the 
Senate. Cuartes C, Hart. 


MODIFICATION OF GRAIN 
GRADES FOR 1924 CROP 


An announcement made in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is to the effect that a modifi- 
cation of grain grades, applying particu- 
larly to spring wheat, will be made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in time to 
apply to the crop of 1924. 

The Minneapolis Journal quotes a let- 
ter from H., J. Beasley, in charge of the 
grain division of the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics, to Representative Frank Clague, 
of Minnesota, as follows: 

“The department proposes to put in 
force before the new crop moves in the 
Northwest, the following changes in 
grain grades: 

“Two new grades, one a fancy spring 
wheat to consist of hard, dark, vitreous 
kernels and weighing at least 60 Ibs; 
the other a durum wheat grade consist- 
ing of approximately 65 per cent com- 
mon durum, 25 per cent red durum and 
10 per cent spring wheat. 

“In the rye grades, heat damaged ker- 
nels are permissible in Nos. 1 and 2 to 
approximately the extent of one tenth of 
1 per cent in No. 1, and two tenths of 
1 per cent in No. 2. 

“In foreign material or dockage, the 
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department expects to adopt and _ use 
in its inspection departments a new piece 
of apparatus for cleaning, generally 
known as the Perkins machine, which is 
a practical device for determining dock- 
age and will be on the market commer- 
cially. before the next crop moves. This 
machine will remove in a satisfactory and 
practical way foreign material from 
spring and durum wheat in connection 
with dockage determination, and _ will 
take care of the foreign material so far 
as the grain grades are concerned. 

“Some minor changes are also con- 
templated. The department at this time 
refuses to make any change in the mois- 
ture content, but is giving this matter 
further consideration.” 


NEW SPILLERS FIRM IS 
ORGANIZED TO HANDLE 
INTERESTS IN CANADA 


Lonpon, Ene., April 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The annual report of Spillers Mill- 
ing & Associated Industries, Ltd., re- 
ferring to acquisition of control of the 
Vancouver Terminal Grain Co., states 
that negotiations regarding other Cana- 
dian enterprises are in progress, and 
that for the purpose of co-ordinating 
these concerns a new company has been 
registered named Spillers Overseas In- 
dustries, Ltd. 

Although no official statement has been 
made, the company will probably pur- 
chase the plant of the Alberta Flour 
Mills at Calgary. It is also reported 
that it is likely to take over the Van- 
couver Milling & Grain Co., whose man- 
ager, John E. Hall, is now in London. 

The Spillers annual report discloses 
a profit of £326,756. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


SOUTHWEST LOOKS FOR 
MARKET IN THE ORIENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Recent experiments 
and investigations tend to show that an 
important export market for southwest- 
ern flour can be developed in the Orient 
if transportation costs can be lowered 
sufficiently to allow competition with Pa- 
cific Coast mills, according to H. D. 
Yoder, chairman of the export committee 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 
Steps will probably be taken within the 
next year to establish satisfactory rates. 

Attention was called to a recent con- 
sular report, in which the following 
statements were made: “The Chinese 
consumers prefer a hard wheat flour of 
good, light color, although such flour is 
generally too high in price. Flours from 
the Middle West are favorably known 
here, and, when competitive prices are 
quoted, they are given the preference.” 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


LARGE INDEPENDENT BAKE 
SHOP IN NEW YORK SOLD 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Gottfried Baking Co., 
New York, has sold its holdings, sup- 
posedly to the United Bakeries Cor- 
poration. The concern was one of the 
largest independent plants here, doing a 
business of about $1,500,000 annually. 

W. QuaAcKENBUSH. 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 29. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 


FLOUR— 
Bpring BGS PRCGRE occ crccecccecececsccccece 
Spring standard patent . 
Spring first clear ........ 
Hard winter short patent 
a ee l,l rere 
Hard winter ret Clear .......0scccccsccee 


Soft winter short patent.................++. 
tt. .. = Resear reesey 
DOGS WE Te GED a sds ccc cctectccocceee 


OW BG ic cha necenc'tadss bars sasccee 
FOO SE I ie wh ob kanenee £000 009 


FEED— 





GOee See I i iincks-245060060804 006006 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............- 
Red dog 


Family patent 

en. MCRL ET PTE $5.90@6.30 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 

“Includes near-by straights. ftNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
36.10@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.15 $....@.... $6.10@ 6.50 $6.50@ 7.00 $6.50@ 6.75 $6.85@ 7.25 $7.25@ 7.70 $6.60@ 6.90 $7.00@ 7.50 
5.75@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.60 er eee 6.00@ 6.20 6.15@ 6.45 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.30@ 6.60 seve seve 
4.60@ 5.00 4.60@ 4.90 rr Tee 4.30@ 4.80 5.00@ 5.50 cove ccc 5.50@ 5.90 5.25@ 5.76 cove) cece ee ae 
5.40@ 5.90 6 ae eee 5.70@ 6.40 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.50 
4.80@ 5.25 coee eves 5.10@ 5.60 4.60@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.40 cco @ coce 6.00@ 6.30 rie, Ae 
4.25@ 4.70 — Taye 3.80@ 4.10 3.90@ 4.25 4.85@ 5.15 a Pee ey ere Ae ERS ee a ee 
5.20@ 5.60 ecoe@acee --@. 5.30@ 5.75 cece Q@Deoee 5.35@ 5.60 co@ cose 5.50@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.90@ 7.25 
4.70@ 5.00 ccceMecee --@. 4.50@ 4.85 ecceW vp ewe *4.65@ 4.90 *4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.90 5.50@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 
4.20@ 4.60 sceeBoece --@.. 3.95@ 4.25 coco @eoces eo), ere coeeG® cece 5.00@ 5.50 os @ecee 3.50@ 4.50 
3.75@ 3.85 3.65@ 3.70 --@.. o Davee 4.00@ 4.40 4.10@ 4.35 4.35@ 4.55 4.50@ 4.75 Bocce ooes@® soes 
3.50@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.30 o«@.. « ©... coee@ cove 3.60@ 3.85 ocve@®@ coco oceo@® sees 06 @ cece eae wane 
22.00 @ 23.00 «++ +@22.00 Te TTT: oe ce @ cose --@.. 28.00 @30.00 30.00 @ 31.00 29.00@29.50 26.75 @27.75 2000 Sécc 
«+e @26.00 ordeeoG beee 22.75 @ 23.25 24.50@ 25.00 ms cece cees oes eoeve coos @ occe sone @ seqe ovce @ 2cns 
- @26.00 coos @ ccce sees GP cote 25 .00@ 25.50 eee 32.00 @33.00 31.00@ 31.50 oc0eG cece cove @ csec 26.00 @ 28.00 
22.50@23.50 22.00 @ 23.50 23.50 @ 24.00 TTT. oor oo @.. 27.00 @ 28.00 29.00 @ 29.50 27.25 @28.00 27.00 @ 28.00 29.00 @ 31.00 
27.00 @ 29.00 26.50 @ 27.00 24.50@25.00 27.00 @ 27.50 co@ee 32.00 @33.00 34.00@ 34.50 33.50@34.00 30.50@31.50 cece cove 
31.00 @34.00 32.00@34.50 coee see one, Bocce co@eese 37.00 @38.00 38.00 @ 39.00 oeee @37.75 35.00 @ 36.00 on tw &ees 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

ose ee... 40a) $4.55@5.10 (49's) 6.30@7.30 $6.75 @ 7.25 $6.25@6.50 . 

5.60@5.70 esc eMPeces 6.50 @6.85 7.50@ 8.15 6.90 @7.60 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION REORGANIZED 


Action Taken at Annual Meeting in Chicago to Increase 
Association’s Usefulness and Prestige —New Gov- 
erning Head to Be Chairman of Board of Direc- 
tors, a Salaried Position—Mr. Blish Assumes Office 


Curcaco, Int.—At the twenty-second 
annual meeting of directors, delegates 
and members of the Millers’ National 
lederation, held in Chicago April 24-25, 
plans were perfected for a reorganiza- 
tion of the Federation. 

A group of millers, headed by A. C. 
Loring, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
having in mind the interests of the Fed- 
eration and desiring to advance its posi- 
tion, usefulness and prestige, placed be- 
fore the convention at Friday morning's 
session plans for the form of organiza- 
tion and the scope of work. These were 
enthusiastically received, and speakers 
declared the time had come when imme- 
diate steps had to be taken to place the 
industry in a different light before. the 
American people. The Federation, it was 
stated, had outlived its usefulness in its 
present form, and a reconstruction was 
absolutely essential. 

One thing that appealed to many 
speakers was that the new plans propose 
to put the milling industry on an offen- 
sive rather than a defensive basis. The 
fifth largest industry of the country had 
long been before the public in a wrong 
light, and it required aggressive and 
united action, it was declared, to have 
this great and essential industry respect- 
ed as it deserved. 

The recommendations of this group of 
millers were unanimously adopted, and 
the articles of organization were amend- 
ed to effect the desired changes. The 
new bylaws provide that the governing 
head of the Federation shall be a chair- 
man of the board of directors, which is 
to have a membership of 31. The ad- 
ministration of affairs is to be vested 
in the board, which also has authority to 
elect an executive committee of seven, 
which will include the chairman of the 
board. It will also elect a president, in 
whom is to be vested the active conduct 
of affairs of the Federation. The presi- 
dent’s entire time and effort are to be 
devoted to advancing the interests of the 
organization. This will be a_ salaried 
position, and its incumbent responsible to 
the board. 

All wheat flour millers, individuals, 
partnerships, or officers of corporations, 
are eligible to membership. Dues will be 
based on the previous calendar year's 
output and at a rate per barrel which the 
finance committee will determine to meet 
the budget adopted. It was decided to 
maintain an office, as heretofore, in Chi- 
cago, but other offices may be established 
as the board of directors shall elect. 
This gives the board authority to open 
headquarters at Washington, where no 
doubt the offices of the paid president 
will be located. 


REPORT ON REORGANIZATION 


A. C. Loring, in presenting the report 
on reorganization, which was signed by 
himself and 15 other millers, stated that 
many have felt the Federation was not 
functioning as it should. This, he said, 
was no criticism “of our worthy secre- 
tary, Mr. Husband, who is held in high 
regard, and who has performed his duties 
in a most efficient and satisfactory man- 
ner.” This organization was about the 
only one that was not taking any means 
to protect itself, and he felt that the 
millers were agreed that it was necessary 
to put the organization on its feet finan- 
cially, and to protect the milling indus- 
try as other industries have done and are 
doing. His report pointed out that it 
was apparent that present day complexi- 
ties made it impossible to rely longer 
upon voluntary effort to meet the many 
current and oncoming issues with which 
the industry is and will be confronted. 

“The members who have in the past so 
generously and ably taken over the bur- 
den of responsibility for the conduct of 
the organization,” said Mr. Loring, “are 
too much involved in their own difficult 
business problems to devote the time, 


effort and thought necessary to handle 
the numerous issues of the Federation 
in an efficient manner. Increasing diffi- 
culty is experienced in commanding the 
services of the members in meeting emer- 
gencies as they are presented. At best, 
there is inadequate time for the proper 
preparation of subject-matter, and equal 
difficulty is experienced in presentation 
and rebuttal. 

“Our efforts are confined to protective 
measures, and these largely at the elev- 
enth hour. We are constantly on the de- 
fensive, and in such a position the at- 
tending publicity tends to distort public 
opinion as to the position and attitude 
of the millers and to place the industry 
in an unfavorable light. There is little or 
no time to devote to the larger construc- 
tive issues which must be relied upon to 
place the industry before the public in 
a manner and to the extent that its size 
and importance justifies.” 

In the discussion that followed, the 
past presidents in attendance, secretaries 
of various state and sectional millers’ 
associations, and other millers heartily 
indorsed the plans. B. J. Rothwell, of 
Boston, said he wanted to express his 
admiration for the great work done dur- 
ing the past 12 months by Secretary 
Husband. 

“This constructive report,’ he said, 
“cannot be construed in any way as a 
criticism of Mr. Husband's work.” ‘Time 
had come, he pointed out, when millers 
must assume an aggressive policy. 

C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., in indorsing the recom- 
mendations, stated that they were no re- 
flection on what had been done in the 
past. Every one had to admit that the 
Federation had been worth while, and 
he had no excuses to offer. The milling 
industry had reached the cross roads, 
however, and the Federation had to de- 
cide either to go backward, or ahead to 
greater service and activity. 

Others who spoke with approval of the 
plans were Mark N. Mennel, H. G. Craft, 
Robert R. Clark, B. W. Marr, Charles 
L. Roos and A. L. Goetzmann. 

George S. Milnor offered a resolution 
indorsing the recommendations, provid- 
ing for a committee of six to put into 
effect the plans and to report to the ad- 
journed meeting the changes necessary 
in the bylaws. On this committee Mr. 
Blish appointed James F. Bell, B. J. 
Rothwell, Robert R. Clark, Mark N. 
Mennel and L. E. Moses. The commit- 
tee’s recommendations were presented by 
Mr. Bell at the closing session, and the 
changes in the bylaws were unanimously 
adopted. Provision was made that the 
first chairman of the board of directors 
should be Tipton S. Blish, who held the 
office of president for a day. Mr. Bell 
then asked for the opportunity to con- 
gratulate Mr. Blish as the first chairman 
of the board, and stated that the Fed- 
eration was now in a position to serve 
the industry as never before. 


OPPOSITION TO MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Another important action taken at the 
closing session was the unanimous adop- 
tion of a resolution stating the millers’ 
emphatic opposition to the MecNary- 
Haugen bill. The resolution is published 
in full elsewhere in this issue. It was 
presented by a committee consisting of 
B. J. Rothwell, James F. Bell and C. M. 
Hardenbergh, appointed at the previous 
day’s session, as a result of a very in- 
teresting discussion. 

Secretary Husband startled the millers 
by reading several telegrams asking for 
information about reports to the effect 
that millers were going to support the 
McNary-Haugen bill. He believed it 
would be advisable to take immediate ac- 
tion and to reiterate the Federation’s op- 
position to this legislation. 

Secretary Topping, of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, stated that as one 


of the telegrams quoted had been sent 
from Kansas City, and inasmuch as the 
Southwestern Millers’ League had met at 
Kansas City Wednesday, he would ask A. 
R. Kinney, of the Nebraska Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., to repeat the resolu- 
tion passed by that organization as to 
this piece of legislation. Mr. Kinney 
recalled that the league had passed a 
resolution stating it was unalterably op- 
posed to the government entering into the 
grain, milling or any kind of business, 
and also was opposed to the government’s 
fixing prices. A provision was also made 
for a committee to go to Washington, 
and if it was found that this bill was 
certain to be passed, it should help to so 
revise it as to minimize the harm done. 

H. G. Randall, who introduced the 
resolution at Kansas City, stated that 
some millers held the view that Congress 
would pass some legislation to help the 
farmer, and it was with this in view that 
the provision was made for a committee 
to work to make the legislation as rea- 
sonable as possible. He said that the 
committee was told to confer with the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

B. J. Rothwell, of Boston, said that if 
this legislation was passed it would bring 
disaster to the milling industry and the 
farmer, and moved that a special com- 
mittee of three be appointed to frame a 
resolution to enumerate the Federation’s 
objections to the McNary-Haugen bill. 
President Blish, upon taking the chair 
later, appointed the committee. 


PRESIDENT ROOS OPENS MEETING 

When President Charles LL. Roos 
opened the meeting shortly after 10 a.m, 
on Thursday, the room was filled with 
millers, over 100 being present. In fact 
the meeting room was too small, and ar- 
rangements were made to secure larger 
quarters for Friday’s sessions. Follow- 
ing roll call there was the usual read- 
ing of reports of the secretary-treasurer, 
export agent and standing committees, 
and the appointment of committees. On 
the nominating committee to select can- 
didates for directors were appointed 
Henry M. Allen, chairman, Troy, Ohio; 
C. T. Johnson, Mount Vernon, Ind; H. 
L. Beecher, New Ulm, Minn; K. L. 
Burns, Watertown, Wis; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Kansas City; A. T. Collins, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa; H. G. Craft, St. Louis. 
The auditing committee consists of Ralph 
Voigt, Grand Rapids, Mich., F. J. Allen, 
Winona, Minn., and Julius Postel, Mas- 
coutah, Il. 

J. Fitzgerald, of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, spoke on the great 
amount of loss through fires in this 
country, but said that flour millers oc- 
cupied a very fine position in mill mu- 
tual offices. They were among the pio- 
neers in the business, and losses had 
been held down, but they were beginning 
to slip, due no doubt to a letting down 
in care. 

He said that fire losses in the United 
States were increasing in a startling de- 
gree, and that they amounted to over 
$500,000,000 a year. Since 1910 there had 
been over 3,000 fires in mills and eleva- 
tors, with losses of approximately $25,- 
000,000, but of this number 1,341 were in 
flour mills, and the losses totaled about 
$13,000,000 to the mutual companies 
only. This, he said, was a direct tax 
on grain and milling industries, and 
when millers were looking for economy 
a good place to start was in checking 
fire losses. Thirty per cent of fires and 
50 per cent of money paid out were 
due to unknown causes. 

Mr. Fitzgerald enumerated various 
causes of fire, which he urged the mill- 
ers to watch closely. “Let us be thank- 
ful,” he said, “that the fire losses in 
flour mills in 1923 were less than during 
1922. During the first three months this 
year it looked as though we were going 
back to the 1922 fomee 

James C. Jeffery, commerce counsel, 
was applauded most heartily for the 
work he had done in connection with sec- 
tion 28 of the Jones act. He spoke 
briefly of the hearings and what had been 
accomplished at Washington in this re- 
spect. The position of the millers, he 
said, was that they most certainly de- 
sired to foster and help build up the 
United States merchant marine, but that 


in this instance they were forced to pro- 
tect their export trade by opposing the 
putting into effect of section 28. \r. 
Jeffery felt that millers should devote 
their energy to securing the extension 
of the effective date of this section wnti| 
next year, and said he felt rather op- 
timistic over prospects, 

Just prior to the installation of the 
president elect, B. J. Rothwell offered 
a resolution, which was carried wyani- 
mously by a rising vote, thanking the 
retiring president, Mr. Roos, for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of the |'ed- 
eration during a most trying time. 


MR. BLISH TAKES CHAIR 


Mark Mennel and Samuel Plant were 
asked to escort the new president to the 
platform, and he was given a vociferous 
reception. President Blish in a |rief 
talk said: “I wish to assure you of my 
gratitude for the distinction you have 
given me by electing me president of 
this organization. Any modest fears that 
I might assume as to my ability to :neet 
the responsibilities of the office are over- 
come, in a measure, by a high apprvcia- 
tion of the honor and a strong desire to 
occupy the chair and perform the duties 
in some such fashion as have my pr:de- 
cessors. I can only promise to do my 
best, and with the high standard sei for 
me I realize I have a man’s job a)vad 
of me, calling for hard work and a © var 
mind. 

“In recalling the long list of past }. :es- 
idents and remembering their acts ind 
personalities, should I make one ex: ep- 
tion to the high esteem and affectio: ite 
regard in which they all are held by 
our members? If when I quit the ofjice 
I can feel some small share of this re- 
spect I shall be very happy. 

“The next in order is to adjourn !\is 
session of the convention. Before dving 
so, however, I desire to announce to \ ou 
the personnel of the standing comiiit- 
tees appointed for the ensuing year. \s 
these names are read I wish you woild 
observe that each has been selected | ve- 
cause of his fitness for the position !y 
reason of his study, experience or abi'ity 
in the subject-matter assigned to |iis 
committee. These selections have ot 
been made haphazardly and no name is 
thereby chance or favor. Surely such a 
representative group of our members 
should render to the Federation as great 
and helpful aid as could possibly be c- 
sired. 

“What I have said of the lay mein- 
bers applies equally well to the various 
chairmen, and these chairmen, as you 
know, comprise the executive committ«e 
of this organization. Functioning «s 
such executive committee, should not 
their advice and counseling prove tv 
be everything desirable in an associ: 
tion of this kind? It is the hope of 
the incoming administration that this 
executive committee will stand rea) 
at all times to give counsel and act as 11 
advisory board to the officials of the Fei- 
eration, and if this is done, could an) 
further improvement be made, or ary 
better plan be pursued? 

“The Federation has been challeng:'! 
from some quarters, and from other 
quarters has been the recipient of hig! 
est praise. My personal opinion is th 
the praise only was deserved. I ha 
been in closest touch with the offici« 
of the Federation the past two mont! 
and I have never seen more energet 
and efficient service than has been re 
dered by these men recently in combat 
ing the various problems that have bee 
put up to our industry.” 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


' The standing committees follow: 

Membership and Finance: H. L. 
Beecher, chairman, Eagle Roller Mill Co.. 
New Ulm, Minn; G. A. Breaux, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; Ralph 
Denio, J. W. Denio Milling Co., Sheridan. 
Wyo; C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo; H. S. 
Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; Charles B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; Ralph C. 
Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas; W. L. Sparks, Sparks Mill- 
ing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


(Continued on page 513.) 
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CARAWAY-BRAND BILL AIMS TO 
PROHIBIT TRADING IN FUTURES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Measure Placed on Senate Calendar Without Waiting for Committee Report 
—Cotton and Grain Transactions Affected—Opposition 
Not Yet Aroused 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Divergence of 
opinion exists regarding the effect on 
grain exchanges of some of the proposed 
“agricultural measures” now being con- 
sidered by Congress, but there is room 
for no doubt about what would happen 
following passage of the Caraway-Brand 
bill which, introduced April 11, came in- 
to importance this week like a thunder- 
clap out of a clear sky. : 

The Caraway-Brand measure is hon- 
estly titled: “A bill to prevent the sale 
of cotton and grain in future markets.” 
Grain is described to include wheat, corn, 
oats and barley. Its purpose is so clear 
that it might as well have been called 
“a bill to exterminate the cotton and 
grain exchanges of the United States.” 

Perhaps because of its cold and total- 
ly obvious destructive motive, the bill 
did not receive much attention when it 
was introduced and referred to the Sen- 
ate committee on agriculture. It is hard 
to believe that so venomous a measure 
could stand a chance of passage in any 
Congress—even this one. It was assumed 
that the Caraway-Brand proposal, like 
other radically vicious schemes of the 
past, would not require killing, but 
would expire of its own poison. 

Senate action last week, however, 
proved this idea wrong, and brought the 
antigrain exchange bill into a position 
from which it may easily carry on and 
become law if immediate action is not 
taken to inform Congress of the catas- 
trophic results which then would follow. 
The Senate committee on agriculture 
lists among its members a number of 
so-called “progressives” who are not any 
too ivanell with future trading, but it is 
a committee which has spent much time 
on the grain exchange question, with the 
result that it does not want to recom- 
mend abolition of future trading without 
at least providing something in its place. 
So the Senate committee dallied with the 
Caraway-Brand bill and made no recom- 
mendation. 

Then, without warning, the Senate it- 
self ordered the discharge of the com- 
mittee and the bill reported. This auto- 
matically places the measure on the cal- 
endar, in a position where it can be con- 
sidered within the next few days. Inas- 
much as few congressmen are acquainted 
with the operation of grain exchanges 
and the reasons for future trading, and 
as Congress has been deluged for years 
with antifuture trading propaganda, it 
is easy to see how the measure might be 
slipped through unless it is Smimmetiahely 
and actively combated. 

The Caraway-Brand bill would make 
unlawful the trading in futures of cot- 
ton and grain unless the parties to the 
transaction intended and were actually in 
a position to deliver or receive the com- 
modity concerned. The method for pre- 
venting future trading would be restric- 
tion upon communications, by telegraph, 
telephone, wireless, cable, or otherwise. 

The bill would make it unlawful to 
send any message offering to contract 
for purchase or sale for future delivery 
“of cotton or grain without intending 
that such cotton or grain shall be actual- 
ly delivered or received, or offering to 
make or enter into a contract whereby 
any party thereto, or any party for 
whom or in whose behalf such contract 
is made, requires the right or privileges 
to demand in the future the acceptance 
or delivery of cotton or grain without 
being thereby obligated to accept or to 
deliver such cotton or grain; and the 
transmission of any message relating to 
any such transaction is hereby declared 
to be an interference with commerce 
among the states and territories and 
with foreign nations.” 

Strict penalties are provided, fines of 
not more than $10,000 nor less than 
$1,000, or imprisonment for not more 
than six months nor less than one month. 

Then there is a section compelling any 
message relating to future trading to 
be accompanied by an affidavit stating 
that the parties to the transaction in- 
volved possess or are in a position to ac- 


cept possession of the commodity, or 
that it is at the time in actual course of 
growth on land owned, controlled, or 
cultivated by the seller. For false state- 
ments in such affidavits fines may be 
levied ranging from $500 to $5,000, or 
imprisonment for from one to two years, 
Telegraph, telephone, wireless or cable 
companies transmitting messages refer- 
ring to future sales are enjoined from 
handling such messages unless the abil- 
ity to deliver and receive the actual com- 
modity and the intention so to do are 
made clear. 

Even more. Future trading as now 
conducted becomes anathema. “Every 
book, newspaper, pamphlet, letter, writ- 
ing or other publication,” reads section 
6 of the bill, “containing matter tending 
to induce or promote the making of such 
contracts as are described in section 2 of 
this act, is hereby declared to be non- 
mailable matter, and shall not be carried 
in the mail or delivered by any post 


master or letter carrier.” More penal- 
ties here, ranging from $10,000 down and 
accompanied by more or less months in 
jail. 

At present no opposition to the Cara- 
way-Brand bill can be observed about 
the Capitol. The measure will be pushed 
as strongly as possible during the next 
few days by southern senators, whose 
activity was responsible for the dis- 
charge of the committee on agriculture. 

Cuares C, Hart. 


STEAMER IS CHARTERED FOR 
POTOMAC BAKERS’ EXCURSION 


Norrotk, Va.—The Chesapeake Steam- 
ship Co.’s steamer, City of Atlanta, has 
been chartered to bring delegates from 
Baltimore and the North to the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association convention 
here June 23-26. The boat will leave 
Baltimore on the evening of June 22. 

L.. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, president 
of the association, was here last week, 
making arrangements for the convention. 
Members of the bakers’ and allied trades 
have been called upon by the association 
to provide a number of prizes for vari- 
ous events to be staged during the con- 
vention. Mr. Schillinger said indications 
were that the association will have the 
largest attendance in its history this year. 

Josern A. Leswie. 








bill: 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION OPPOSES 
McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
The Millers’ National Federation, at its annual meeting in 


Chicago, adopted the following resolution stating its emphatic 
opposition to the McNary-Haugen grain export corporation 


The Millers’ National Federation, assembled in its annual 
meeting of directors, delegates and members, at Chicago, April 





25, 1924, and authorized to express the views of the American 
flour milling industry, has a full appreciation of the difficult 
position of certain agricultural interests, notably wheat grow- 
ers, whose prosperity is so closely linked with milling, and who 
find themselves in financial distress through depreciation of the 
agricultural dollar. 

We are desirous of aiding in every sound and constructive 
effort to correct these deplorable conditions, but we regard the 
McNary-Haugen bill and any similar proposal embodying at- 
tempts to fix prices as utterly unsound. It is a mere resort 
to experiment and political expediency, and we are unalterably 
opposed to such a plan in any and every form, for the reasons 
here stated. 

It proposes, through a government agency, to set aside 
the immutable law of supply and demand. 

It denies the fundamental constitutional right of freedom 
of private contract. 

It injects the government into private enterprise, disor- 
ganizes existing machinery and thereby seriously threatens the 
orderly distribution of essential food commodities. 

It disputes the right of legal tender by forcing producers 
to accept part of their sale price in some promise of future 
return of questionable value. 

It proposes arbitrarily to raise the price of certain com- 
modities which are now below a ratio price, without providing 
for a corresponding reduction in those staples which are dis- 
proportionately high, thereby further increasing the already 
burdensome cost of living. 

It introduces the government into world markets as a 
single subsidized selling agency in competition with private 
enterprise, thus denying the principle of our own antidumping 


laws. This will inevitably create unavoidable conflict with like 


laws of other nations and result in serious disturbance of our 
international economic relations, with the practical certainty 
of reprisals against American commerce. 

It is deceptive in character and purpose; it will not only 
fail to aid the farmer, but will, in the end, intensify the very 
ills which its proponents pretend it will cure. 

Finally, it violates age-old fundamental economic laws, 
and history records the total failure of every similar attempt. 
We declare it to be unsound, impractical and wholly un- 
American. 
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CANADA’S INROADS UPON 
AMERICAN FLOUR TRADE 


Toronto, Ont.—Dominion government 
figures showing exports of wheat and 
flour from Canada in the month of March 
indicate that that country is running the 
United States a close second for the 
premier place in this trade. Canada ex- 
ported in March a total of 1,397,000 bbls 
flour, as against 1,426,000 from the Unit- 
ed States, which indicates that the export 
trade of this continent is now splitting 
about even. With the further consid- 
eration that a good part of the United 
States exports were either milled in Can- 
ada for American exporters or milled in 
bond from Canadian wheat it will be seen 
that in point of fact the first place al- 
ready undoubtedly belongs to this coun- 
try. It is only fair to say that March 
was an exceedingly good month with Ca- 
nadian mills and rather a poor one with 
those of the United States. Neverthe- 
less, this country is steadily creeping up 
on its neighbor across the line in the mat- 
ter of exports of flour. 

A. H. Battery. 


ICE BLOCKS LAKE BOATS 
OUTSIDE DULUTH HARBOR 


Dututu, Minn.—A fleet of boats from 
the lower lakes began accumulating in 
the ice outside Duluth-Superior harbor 
on April 24, and grew until on the morn- 
ing of April 28 there were about 30. The 
ice had been packed by a northeast wind, 
but on the morning of April 28 began 
to loosen up somewhat, and the boats 
worked through it gradually, the first ar- 
riving about 10 o'clock, and the fleet 
gradually came through during the day. 

Several package freight boats were 
among the vessels that arrived on April 
28. They will take cargoes of flour and 
feed to eastern buyers. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has dropped to 2c bu, and offer- 
ings of boat space are going begging at 
that figure. Shippers show no interest in 
chartering, and claim the East is still 
refusing to buy grain. 

Some of the boats that arrived in the 
harbor on April 28 are due in Fort Wil- 
liam to load grain by May 1. To unload 
cargoes of coal, get out through the ice 
field and make the Canadian port by that 
date will keep them moving lively. 

At the opening of the week about 1,- 
500,000 bus grain were loaded in boats 
and either held in the harbor here or in 
vessels stuck in the ice just outside the 
entrance to the ship canal. 

F, G. Cartson. 


BUFFALO INTERESTS DENY 
ADULTERATION OF GRAIN 


Burraw, N. Y., April 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Buffalo elevator and marine 
interests are emphatically denying re- 
ports contained in Ottawa dispatches as- 
serting that Canadian grain passing 
through the elevators here has been adul- 
terated. This is the second rumor of 
this sort sent out from the dominion 
capital. The first was found, upon in- 
vestigation, to be unfounded. 

Commenting on the latest dispatch, C. 
H. Williamson, of the Williamson For- 
warding Co., said: “Each parcel of grain 
that is received at Buffalo goes out of 
here that way, grade for grade. There 
is absolutely no truth in the charge that 
Canadian grain is tampered with at this 
port.” 

Other well-informed men expressed the 
opinion that if there was adulteration it 
was at ports nearer the source of pro- 
duction. 

P. D. Faunestocx. 





INCREASE IN CANADIAN 
FLOUR EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Toronto, Ont.—It is a curious fact 
that sales of Canadian flour for con- 
sumption in the United States in March 
increased about 25 per cent over those 
of last year. The actual quantity was 
only 31,226 bbls, but the fact that there 
was any increase whatever lends con- 
firmation to the old saying that “trade 


laughs at tariffs.” 
A. H, Barey, 
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BILL DELAYING EFFECTIVE DATE 


OF SEC. 28 REPORTED FAVORABLY 





Effort Will Be Made to Obtain Early Action by Congress—Another Post- 


ponement by Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Prospect as Result of Conference 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 29.—(Special Telegram)—President Coolidge, 
the White House made it known today, stands squarely with the flour millers 
and others who have been urging a postponement of the enforcement of section 


28 of the merchant marine act. 


Especially, the President favors the Newton 


bill postponing the enforcement of the section to May 1, 1925, and in the mean- 
time, he believes, an expert study should be made of this provision of the law. 
He has directed the recently formed rail and water co-ordination committee 


to undertake the study. 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The bill of Rep- 
resentative Walter H. Newton amending 
section 28 of the merchant marine act 
and postponing the effective date of the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been favorably reported by 
the House committee on merchant ma- 
rine and fisheries. The only change in 
the bill was an amendment postponing 
the effective date to May 1 instead of 
July 1, 1925. 

It is expected that an effort will be 
made to get action in the House at the 
earliest possible moment, and efforts will 
then be made in the same direction in 
the Senate. The action of the House 
committee gives the flour millers and 
their allies in opposition to the preferen- 
tial rate provision of the merchant ma- 
rine law just one more hope of escap- 
ing its blighting effects. 

At the same time the action of the 
committee is significant because, when 
the hearings were opened three weeks 
ago, committee members exhibited but 
small interest in the matter, treating the 
protesting millers and others as if their 
interests were to be regarded as merely 
selfish. By the time the hearing had 
ended, however, the attitude of the 
committee was noticeably changed. 

Another postponement of the date for 
making effective section 28 is in pros- 
pect, due to the resistance initiated by 
the flour millers of the country and sup- 
ported by traffic organizations and port 
authorities. 

The first order issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission put the law 
into effect on May 20, but a supple- 
mental order was issued April 18 post- 
poe the date to June 20, all of the 
‘ommission except Commissioner Potter 
joining in the order. Since then there 
has been an apparent disposition, both 
within the Commission and the Shipping 
Board, to reconsider. In its latest order 
the majority of the Commission, Mr. 
Potter dissenting, held that that agency 
had no discretion in the matter except 
to issue an order putting section 28 into 
effect at the earliest possible moment 
that the Shipping Board could furnish 
the ships and the railroads could have 
their revised tariffs ready. 

Developments have been numerous 
since then. As the result of a meeting 
of the liaison committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with a com- 
mittee of the Shipping Board, April 24, 
it is believed practically assured that 
another postponement may be expected. 
Commissioner McChord was elected chair- 
man of the joint committee of the two 
boards and, while no definite conclusions 
were reached, it was decided that the 
joint committee should take up the ques- 
tion of a further postponement with 
their respective agencies—the Shipping 
Board and the Commission—and meet 
again for further discussion. 

Suggestions before the committee as 
to the practical date for postponement 
ranged from December, this year, to 
December, 1925. Members were under- 
stood to feel that legislation was unnec- 
essary, the Commission and the Ship- 
ping Board together having the power to 
work out any necessary readjustment. 
At the Capitol the feeling is that the 
Shipping Board and the Commission have 
the power to solve the problem of read- 
justment which now appears so essential 
to the maintenance of a balanced condi- 
tion between the several ports of the 
country and the success of many lines of 
export business. 


Cuaries C. Hart. 


A different face was put on the atti- 
tude of the Shipping Board by the pub- 
lication of a letter sent to Chairman 
Hall of the Interstate Commerce ‘Com- 
mission by Chairman O’Connor of the 
Shipping Board on April 15. The ruling 


to be rebuilt, and work has started on 
two sections. Supplementing original 
proposals, according to the African 
World, the line will now be electrified, 
using the trolley system. 


J. E. MACFARLANE RETIRES AS 
MILL’S GENERAL MANAGER 


Toronto, Ont.—Last week’s announce- 
ment that J. E. Macfarlane had resigned 
from the general management of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, came as a complete surprise to 
the Canadian trade. Such changes are 
few in this country. 

J. J. Page, secretary-treasurer of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 
He assumes the new duties on May 1. 

Mr. Macfarlane gives as the chief rea- 
son for this step on his part his great 
need of a real vacation, with complete 
freedom from care. He has been ex- 
tremely devoted to his duties, and has 
completely neglected his own physical in- 
terests in this regard. He now intends 
making up the lost opportunities by trav- 








National Federation. 


or milling business.” 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ OPPOSITION TO McNARY- 
HAUGEN BILL SHOWN BY RESOLUTION 


Kansas City, Mo., April 28.—(Special Telegram)—In reply to repeated 
reports emanating from Washington and current in the newspapers re- 
garding the attitude of southwestern millers toward the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the following is a resolution unanimously adopted at the meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League at Kansas City on April 23: 

“Resolved, That we believe that the purpese of government is the 
preservation of law and order and the protection of life and property. 
We believe in the liberty of the individual, and therefore believe that the 
government should not engage in any way in private business, nor attempt, 
by legislation, to fix the price of any commodity.” 

Subsequent action of the meeting was on a proposal to appoint a 
committee to work in conjunction with a similar committee of the Millers’ 
This was finally embodied in a motion by H. G. 
Randall, reported as follows in the official minutes of the meeting: 

“I move that the president appoint a committee of three or five mem- 
bers, including probably himself, to represent the southwestern millers in 
the matter of pending legislation before Congress, in co-operation with the 
Millers’ National Federation, with the object of shaping this legislation, if 
possible, so as to be least harmful to the milling business; that the com- 
mittee be instructed to make known our opposition to the principles of 
government price fixing or government entering into the grain business 


© R. E. Sverre. 








of the Commission extending the opera- 
tive date of section 28 for 30 days had 
left the impression that the Shipping 
Board was uncompromising with refer- 
ence to the enforcement of the disputed 
provision of law. 

“As you know,” Chairman O’Connor 
wrote, “the certification of the United 
States Shipping Board did not sug- 
gest to the Commission the date sec- 
tion 28 should be made operative, for 
such decision was clearly one to be made 
by the Commission, as was adequacy of 
shipping facilities a matter of deter- 
mination by the Shipping Board, the act 
defining the single authority in each in- 
stance. Should the Commission, from 
the facts within its knowledge, conclude 
that, by reason of the present condition 
of the rail rate structure, or for any 
other reason within the scope of its 
jurisdiction, there should be a cong n 
postponement of the date upon whic 
section 28 should become effective, the 
Shipping Board is of opinion that the 
Commission would be well within its ju- 
risdiction.” 

Commissioner Plummer, of the Ship- 
ping Board, told the House committee 
investigating the Shipping Board that 
in his judgment there should be a post- 
ponement, which is taken as an indica- 
tion that several members of the Ship- 
ping Board are beginning to feel that a 
mistake might be made in too hasty ac- 
tion in enforcing the law provision which 
has caused such a stir among the millers 
and many traffic organizations. 


Crartes C, Hart. 





The Congo Railway, which is narrow 
gauge and 400 kilometers long, is about 


elling with his family for recreation and 
change. } 

Mr. Macfarlane has been with the 
Western Canada company for 19 years, 
first as a traveller and then as local man- 
ager in Montreal. In 1914 he was moved 
from Montreal to Toronto, and given the 
general management in succession to the 
late S. A. McGaw. In 1920 he was 
elected to the board of directors. 

Under Mr. Macfarlane this company 
has seen its greatest period of expan- 
sion. The war wrought great changes in 
this, as it did in every lee milling com- 
pany in Canada. Its business has grown 
steadily, and the daily capacity of over 
10,000 barrels flour, besides oatmeal, has 
been increasingly well employed. Its 
mills are located in four provinces, from 
Ontario to British Columbia, and the 
distribution system of warehouses and 
local selling organizations covers every 
province in Canada. 

Personally, Mr. Macfarlane enjoys to 
an exceptional degree the affection and 
esteem of those who have worked with 
him. He is also popular in the trade at 
large. None but the best of good wishes 
follow him in his retirement, with the 
added hope that when rest and change 
have done their work he will resume his 
activity in business in a new and suitable 
sphere. 

A. H. Bamey. 





CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING TOPIC 


Co-operative marketing will be one of 
the principal subjects p Reval at the 
distribution group session to be held in 
connection with the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Cleveland, May 6-8. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
GIVES KANSAS WHEAT 
HIGH CONDITION RATING 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first reguiar 
monthly crop report of the season by the 
Kansas state board of agriculture, based 
on conditions of April 19, shows a con- 
dition of 89.1 on 9,351,765 acres, which 
is the highest April rating since 1919. 
Only 4.2 per cent of the total acreage 
sowed last fall is believed to be so un- 
promising that it will be abandoned. [ast 
year the loss from abandonment was 2.7, 
The condition of the wheat now is || 
points higher than was reported a \ear 


ago. 

While the acreage this year is smiiller 
than in other recent years, it is still «\,out 
500,000 acres above the five-year \ pril 
average. The five-year April aban:don- 
ment averages 15.5 per cent, and the five- 
year April condition averages 84.4. 

Insistent rumors of extensive damage 
by Hessian fly caused special inquiry to 
be made by the board. It was found 
that the infestation was serious in a few 
northwestern counties, where it has never 
before made an appearance. Howvver, 
it affects only a small percentage of the 
growing wheat, probably not to ex: eed 
7 per cent. The pest is being found only 
in early sown and volunteer wheat. 

The report estimated that about 6,':00,- 
000 bus of wheat remained in farmers’ 
hands. This is 8.6 per cent of the 23 
crop. 


Minnesota Wheat Condition Favoral 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Reports rec: ved 
from mills throughout Minnesota . 0n- 
cerning the growing wheat crop are ‘ini- 
formly favorable. Many say the coidi- 
tion is the best in years. Seeding vas 
completed ahead of time and, with one or 
two exceptions, there is ample mois‘ ire 
in the ground to —* the crop for sone 
time. Most sections had good rains | \his 
last week. 

Seeding has been completed in So::th 
Dakota, and wheat fields are showing 
green. Moisture conditions are fiir. 
Acreage is probably 5 to 10 per cnt 
smaller than in 1923. 

North Dakota reports are very cn- 
flicting. In the northeastern sections, ‘c- 
ports of seeding done run from 35 to 75 
per cent, but add that very heavy rains 
may necessitate reseeding in some pla: «s. 
Throughout this section the acreage 111) 
be cut 25 per cent or more, depending 
upon weather conditions. In the sou!!i- 
eastern corner, early sown wheat is ip 
and looks good. Around Oakes there is 
a reduction in acreage of about 25 jer 
cent, while Valley City reports an ii- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent. In ti): 
southeastern corner, 60 to 80 per cei! 
of the wheat seeding was completed |::-! 
week under favorable conditions. Sno. 
last week supplied necessary moistur:. 
Minot, in the northwestern section, 
ports seeding 50 per cent completed, svi! 
condition good and a probable 10 per 
cent decrease in acreage. 


Favorable Growing Weather in Ohio 

Torepo, On1o.—Favorable weather f.' 
— wheat prevailed last week, an! 
many fields show notable improvemen' 
Condition is spotted and uneven, not on! 
in fields but in different sections, an! 
consequently it is hard to estimate t! 
amount of damage as reflected in pro! 
able yields. It is thought that most 0! 
the damage, winter killing and abando: 
ment will be found in the southern par! 
of Ohio and Indiana, and in Kentuck 
and Tennessee. Present conditions fo 
growth are favorable. 


Pacific Northwest Conditions Normal 

Seatrie, Wasu.—Winter wheat condi 
tions in the Pacific Northwest are norma! 
in most sections. In certain counties, 
however, there was considerable winter 
injury, and severe frost this week has 
done some damage. Spring wheat seed- 
ing is completed in early sections, and is 
approaching completion elsewhere. 


Seeding Not General in Prairie Provinces 
Wiynirzec, Man.—While seeding op- 
erations have commenced in some dis- 
tricts, they will not become general in 
western Canada for another week or 
more. The season generally is looked 
(Continued on page 515.) 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

It is difficult for millers to account for 
the continued dullness in flour. One 
week it looks as if a permanent improve- 
ment was imminent, but the next the 
outlook is as gloomy as ever. While 
statistics show that stocks are about as 
heavy as a year ago, reports from field 
representatives would indicate the re- 
verse, and that distributors should be in 
the market soon. ; 

Those in position to analyze the situa- 
tion say that it is becoming more and 
more evident that either buyers over- 
bought early in the year or else their 
consumption has not been up to normal. 
Be that as it may, there is a lot of de- 
linquent flour on mill books. Shipping 
directions in the last week, millers say, 
were the lightest on the crop, despite 
their efforts to get buyers to order flour 


out. 

With new bookings light and competi- 
tion keen, prices are far from being sat- 
isfactory. The only semblance of activ- 
ity last week was on Saturday, following 
an advance in prices Friday. Since then, 
however, the trade has again lapsed into 
dullness. 

Clears, like patents, are dragging. 
Mills are catching up on orders. A ma- 
jority have first and second clears to 
offer at this time. 

No export inquiry whatever, except on 
durum granulars and rye flours, with 
bookings intermittent and only for very 
small lots. The inquiry is coming chiefly 
from exporters on the seaboard. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


April 29 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
CORED rocsccesdveces $6.50@7.15 $6.90@7.60 
Standard patent ...... 6.30@6.60 6.70@7.00 
Second patent ........ 6.10@6.35 6.60@6.80 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.60@4.90 4.75@5.40 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.80 3.25@4.10 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Semolinas and durum flours are just 
about as dull as are bread wheat flours. 
The only business passing is an occa- 
sional car from one of the smaller manu- 
facturers. Apparently a majority of the 
macaroni men have their needs supplied 
for 45 to 60 days, and some for the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Consequently, 
no marked improvement is looked for. 

Prices are firm. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 3% @3%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, No. 3 semolina 3@8%c, durum 
fancy patent 34% @3c, and durum clear 
$3.20@3.45 bbl, in jutes. 

In the week ending April 26, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 25,- 
562 bbls durum products, compared with 
40,693 the previous week. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed is not nearly so 
active as it was a week a For some 
reason, about the middle of last week, 
inquiry began to lag until, by Friday, 
there was practically nothing doing. 
Since then the market has been quiet, 
and prices have receded 50c ton. 

For the last few days, jobbers have 
concerned themselves chiefly with getting 
deliveries against April shipment con- 
tracts. It looks now as if some mills 
cannot possibly fill all their April con- 
tracts. With the market showing signs 
of weakness, jobbers fear a repetition 
of their former troubles, caused by buy- 
ers refusing to take delivery because 
shipments were not made on time. 

Mixed feed manufacturers, who were 
recently in the market for bran and mid- 
dlings, have satisfied their requirements 
and withdrawn. Southern and south- 
eastern distributors are also less in evi- 

ce. 

With production light, mills are hold- 
ing their prices unchan Bran is 


uoted at $22 ton, standard middlings 

@23.50, flour middlings $26.50@27, 
red dog $32@34.50, rye middlings $20 
and wheat mixed feed $22.50@27, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Job- 
bers’ quotations range 50c under mills’ 
on bran, and $1@2 on the heavier grades. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 29 Year ago 
BPOR ccccccccccces $20.50@21.00 $28.50@29.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.00@21.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... 24.50@26.50 31.00@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@34.50 32.00@34.00 


JAMES G. LAWRENCE 


James G. Lawrence, founder of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., on 
May 1 will ‘celebrate his eighty-eighth 
birthday. While Mr. Lawrence, of 
course, has long since retired from ac- 
tive business, he still takes a keen interest 
in the affairs of the company and fre- 





James G. Lawrence 


quently visits the mill. The anniversary 
of his birthday is always a joyous occa- 
sion in Wabasha. The older citizens 
usually present him with a huge bouquet 
of roses, one for each year, and felici- 
tations are received from Mr. Lawrence’s 
numerous friends throughout the coun- 


try. 
DEATH OF W. B. GORDON 


W. B. Gordon, head miller for the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
died suddenly April 20. He was taken 
sick a little over a week before, but was 
thought to be well on the way to recov- 
ery when the end came. The funeral 
was held April 23. 

Mr. Gordon was born in Indiana in 
1858. He had resided in Lake City since 
1907, when he went there from Minne- 
apolis to succeed E. E. Lawrence as 
second miller for the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co. Following the death of C. G. Hoyt 
in April, 1912, Mr. Gordon became head 
miller, which position he held up to the 
time of his death. 

His widow, three daughters and two 
stepchildren survive him. 

NOTES 

J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co.,. Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis, 
April 26, calling on feed jobbers. 

The I. S. Joseph Co., feed jobbers, 
Minneapolis, has moved from the Corn 
Exchange to the Flour Exchange Build- 
ing. 

A. F. Langdon, miilers’ agent, Lon- 
don, was in Minneapolis last week call- 
ing on his connections and visiting old 
friends. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned April 
26 from Florida. He attended the Fed- 
eration meeting at Chicago en route 
home. 


London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on April 29 as follows: 
sight, $4.38; three-day, $4.37% ; 60-day, 
$4.36. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.35. 

Claude F. Tillma, who represents the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in western and 
southern Nebraska, working out from 
Lincoln, visited headquarters in Minne- 
apolis last week. 

The proposed sale of the properties 
of the Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn., has been postponed to May 3. 
The sale will be held in court room No. 
1, Court House, Minneapolis. Joseph 
Griffith is receiver. 

E. W. Sparks, of New York, presi- 
dent, and John H. Peek, manager, of 
the Buffalo plant of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc., called on the trade in 
Minneapolis April 25-26, in company 
with the local representative, E. B. 
Murphy. 

The office of T. O. Martin, northwest- 
ern freight agent of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., Minneapolis, has 
been moved from the fifth to the first 
floor of the Metropolitan Life Building. 
The move brings the freight and passen- 
ger offices together. The new address is 
119-121 Third Street South. 


E. J. Price, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and Fred C, Lang, department 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will attend the 
southern bakers’ convention at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., next week. The latter will be 
accompanied by George W. Fitzpatrick, 
of Charlotte, N. C., and Robert Brown, 
of Montgomery, Ala. 

Based on the close, April 29, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 96c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 99c, No. 1 northern 96c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.02, No, 1 
northern 97c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 91c, No. 1 northern 85c. 

In this department, a week ago, men- 
tion was made of the burning out of a 
motor in the plant of the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co. The trouble, however, was not 
in the motor, but in the oil switch lead- 
ing from the switch board, which caused 
a short circuit. The two employees 
burned at the time are both out of the 
hospital and getting along nicely. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 11% were in operation April 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 21-26 ...... 564,600 185,051 33 
Previous week ... 564,600 186,538 33 
YO@r G80 .cccceces 561,100 225,020 40 
Two years ago... 546,000 213,865 40 
Three years ago.. 546,000 259,155 47 
Four years ago... 546,000 234,155 43 
Five years ago... 546,000 371,210 68 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 


May 8.2... ceccce 232,985 229,630 242,425 
April 26... 185,051 225,020 213,866 259,155 
April 19... 186,538 236,940 184,045 226,170 
April 12... 203,278 246,735 230,110 258,160 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


sons: 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
1 


May 8.... «sesese ,428 765 1,430 
April 26... 3,492 1,428 1,785 6,115 
April 19... 964 1,714 2,275 5,310 
April 12... 1,621 2,856 2,570 1,485 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

April 21-26 ...... 386,100 206,355 53 
Previous week ... 426,690 207,239 49 
Year ago ......-- 386,100 180,329 47 
Two years ago... 413,790 172,250 41 
Three years ago.. 408,990 174,735 42 
Four years ago... 424,260 149,765 35 
Five years ago... 419,310 279,195 66 


475 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Mch, 22, 63 71,115 230,833 199,325 1,388 2,432 
Mch. 29. 63 71,115 219,239 203,590 1,377 5,789 
Apr. 6. 63 71,115 198,217 189,715 1,224 561 
Apr. 12. 62 69,915 226,650 196,471 485 38,212 
Apr. 19. 63 71,115 207,239 204,228 1,911 8,401 
Apr. 26. 56 64,350 206,355 180,329 357 .., 
WHEAT 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
April 23 ..... $1.13 @1.30 $1.11 @1.16 
April 24 ..... 1.12% @1.30% 1.10% @1.15% 
| eee 1.13% @1.31% 1.11% @1.16% 
April 36 ..... 1.13% @1.31% 1.11% @1.16% 
ABO SB .ncee 1.12% @1.29% 1.10% @1.15% 
rT § ae 1.12% @1.30% 1.10% @1.15% 


No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 
dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@3c lower 
than No. 1 northern, 


April May July April May Jul 
eee $1.11% $1.13% 26..... $1.11% sis. 
Bs cove 1.10% 1.13 BB. cece 1.10% 1.12% 
BB. coer 1.11% 1.18% 29..... 1.10% 1.13 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


April 33 ..... $1.03% @1.11% $1.014 1.08 
April 24 ..... 1.03% @1.11% 101" 1.08% 
April 25 ..... 1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
April 26 ..... 1.05% @1.13% 1.03% @1.10% 
April 28 ..... 1.05 @1,13 1.03 @1.10 
Sees BS ....; 1.05 @1.13 1.03 @1.10 


No. 2 amber averages 2c lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum, 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
April 26, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s. omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














Minneapolis .... 782 1,436 1,139 1,556 
DUIUth ..ccccece 332 900 533 585 
Totals .vccese. 1,114 2,336 1,672 2,141 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to April 26, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 79,123 105,592 78,246 85,655 
Duluth ....... 27,751 51,184 38,971 36,104 
Totals ...... 106,874 156,776 117,217 121,759 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $31.25 @31.50 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.25@32.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.75 @33.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@20.00° 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.46 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 2.35@ 2.40 
ee Te, WOE. 05.09:00.0 4060005 3.65@ 3.70 
Rye flour, pure dark®.......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... -@ 

Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.05@ 6.10 


SP ccdsotaedoccoreses «+. @2.57% 
Linseed oil meal® ..........0006 40.00 @ 41.00 
*In sacks. ¢tPer 100 libs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Crushers report continued good in- 
quiry for and fair sales of linseed oil 
meal on the basis of $40.50 ton for the 
fine and $41 for the pea size, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. Resellers, on the other hand, 
represent the trade as quiet and sales 
light, even at $40. However, the quan- 
tity of oil meal available for sale is com- 
paratively small. Arrivals and supplies 
of flaxseed are nominal, and oil mill op- 
erations are at a minimum. 

Crushers quote oil meal at Chicago at 
$41 ton, Buffalo $41 and Toledo $42.60. 
A sale at the latter figure is reported. 

Some inquiry is reported for linseed 
oil cake for export, but bids are below 
asking prices. Oil cake is held at $33.50 
ton, New York, for May-June-July ship- 
ment, 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
April 28 Apr. 29 
April 26 April19 1923 1922 
2 4,0 








No. 1 dark ..... 3,832 $1 3,708 1,088 
No. 1 northern. .1,115 1,116 1,278 52 
No. 2 northern. .1,760 1,755 1,857 297 
OUROFS .oscccses 6,630 7,002 17,188 1,437 

Totale .ccccs 13,337 13,904 14,031 5,560 
Im 2081 .ccccce 2,661 $040 .ccce coves 
In 1920 ....... 7,094 7,883 .escy cvces 
Im 1919 .cccese 10,968 18,366 ..... wesc 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on April 26, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 








Minneapolis .. 13,337 14,031 5,560 2,661 
Duluth ....... 6,635 13,398 5,493 1,427 
Totals ...... 19,972 27,429 11,053 4,088 


(Continued on page 514.) 
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° KANSAS CITY 

Scarcity of new business was reported 
generally by southwestern millers last 
week, The inclination of flour buyers to 
await developments in the market was 
more pronounced than for a considerable 
period. No round lot business was re- 
ported, and even price concessions failed 
to interest large buyers. Scattered pur- 
chases of small amounts gave indication 
of the trend of thought in the trade. 

Both jobbers and bakers seem willing 
to go through the remainder of the crop 
year on a hand-to-mouth basis. No de- 
mand exists for flour for shipment over 
30 days. The inactivity of shipping in- 
structions on old orders is apparently 
a reflection of moderately large stocks 
still in the hands of purchasers, but the 
usual building up of old wheat flour sup- 
plies at this season is not in evidence. 

Prices were unchanged from those of 
the previous week, although the market 
had lost some of the firmness it possessed 
at that time. Further advances in the 
cost of milling mixtures, however, pre- 
vented any decline. 

Counter offers were not numerous, most 
buyers displaying entire lack of interest 
in quotations. ‘The few that did come 
in, however, quoted prices 30@35c out of 
line with mills’ asking prices. Reports of 
low mill offers were somewhat more wide- 
spread than recently, but the fact that 
they did not stimulate business tended 
to check any general price cutting. 

Clears and low grades were in poor 
demand, although a few sales were made 
to Europe and the West Indies. Cana- 
dian flour was available in European 
markets at considerably less than south- 
western mills could sell, and constituted 
the greater portion of the trade. Busi- 
ness with the West Indies and Central 
America was mostly at $4@4.10, jutes, 
Kansas City. Best offers from Europe 
were around $3.80@3.90. 

Considerable difficulty is being experi- 
enced in obtaining sufficient shipping in- 
structions to allow mill operation even 
on the basis of the past fortnight. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, April 26: patent, $5.70@6.40; 95 
per cent, $5.35@5.80; straight, $5.10@ 
5.60; first clear, $3.80@4.10; second clear, 
$3.30@3.60; low grade, $3.15@3.25. 

MILLFEED 


Only a limited demand for millfeed 
was apparent, and prices for both bran 
and shorts were weak, although sales 
were generally at unchanged prices. No 
large buying was in evidence, despite the 
fact that pastures are not yet in general 
use, and that stocks are not burdensome 
anywhere. The hesitancy of buyers to 
accumulate supplies was reflected in the 
lack of sales for deferred delivery. 

Restricted mill operations allowed most 
of the feed produced to be worked off in 
mixed cars. The small lot trade has been 
consistently good the entire winter. Many 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills were again 
in the market for feed to satisfy their 
mixed car trade. 

Quotations, April 26, sacked, per ton: 
bran, $22.75@23.25; brown shorts, $23.50 
@24; gray shorts, $24.50@25. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 20-26 ...... 150,900 78,100 61 
Previous week ... 150,900 87,702 58 
WOOP. BBO occccrce 132,900 97,084 73 
Two years ago... 114,900 90,700 78 
Five-year average .......eseeereess 66 
WE: GROUND 6c cs ccc ciecicscets 62 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

April 20-26 ...... 501,030 266,701 53 
Previous week ... 501,030 271,954 54 
Year ago ........ 518,430 283,261 54 
Two years ago... 480,210 283,257 59 
Five-year Average ......eeeeeeeeeee 55 
TOM SORP QUATRE 6 ices cectecssces 58 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,138 bbls this week, 12,627 last 
week, 22,991 a year ago and 8,157 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 5 fair and 61 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent. of capacity as follows: 


pS , EPP URETECLIL ere 34 
April 13-19 ...... eR Te Tee Tee . 80 
SE OEE xscx ess Uataw eens baie qesnae 35 
VOOP GOO ...ss.6. hey Ree eT badd e Garey 48 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


April 90-36 .......cccerece 39,801 62 
Previous week .... ~-eee 35,838 78 
Year ago ..... Prrerr ess 74 


TWO FOOTE OBO 6 cc ccceccers 47,284 99 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of April 26: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.07@1.24, No. 2 $1.06@1.23, No. 
3 $1.05@1.22, No. 4 $1.02@1.21; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.12, No. 2 $1.10, 
No. 3 $1.05@1.09, No. 4 96c¢@$1.06. 

White corn, No. 2 744%, @75¥%e, No. 3 
72@74c, No. 4 704%@7lc; yellow corn, 
No. 2 77@77%c, No. 3 754% @T6c, No. 4 
74@75ce; mixed corn, No. 2 724%@73e, 
No. 3 T0@71'%e, No. 4 69@69%e. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending April 26, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis... 10,475 11,375 85,475 102,925 
Wheat, bus.. 468,220 972,000 704,700 568,350 
Corn, bus.... 653,750 425,000 405,000 308,000 
Oats, bus.... 207,400 334,900 163,500 133,500 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 Brees 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 31,500 27,300 5,200 
Bran, tons... 600 640 3,940 4,740 
Hay, tons.... 7,788 4,632 3,528 1,068 


MILLERS’ SPECIAL TO CHICAGO 

One of the largest groups of south- 
western millers ever to attend the annual 
meeting of directors and delegates of the 
Millers’ National Federation left Kansas 
City for Chicago the evening of April 
23. Over 40 millers and members of al- 
lied trades were on the train. 


PROTEST INSURANCE RATE INCREASE 


Millers of Oklahoma have joined with 
other industries of the state in protesting 
an increase in casualty insurance rates, 
which would increase the cost to flour 
mills from $1.66 to $2.52. On elevators, 
the raise in rates would be about 21 per 
cent. 

The protest has been filed with the in- 
surance board of the state, and a hearing 
will be held before that body April 29. 
The increase in rates will also affect Kan- 
sas, although not to such an extent, as 
mills there are already paying a higher 
rate than those of Oklahoma. However, 
a protest has been filed with the Kansas 
insurance board, but no date for a hear- 
ing has been named. 

The advance is only for casualty in- 
surance, and will not disturb the rates 
for fire or other damage. 

NOTES 

Rudolph A. Goerz, Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, is visiting Texas 
markets, and will attend the annual con- 
vention of the Texas Association of the 


Baking Industry in Beaumont, April 
28-30. 

Frank H. Knighton, Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour dealers, New York, spent 
part of last week in Kansas City. He 
made a brief address at the meeting of 
exporting millers, April 22. 

James H. Kirk, for several years Penn- 
sylvania representative of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position with 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League at Kan- 
sas City, April 23, was 135. Registra- 
tion from Kansas was 48, Missouri 45, 
Oklahoma 13, Texas 12, Nebraska 9 and 
Colorado 2. 

Starting April 28, the Kansas City 
Board of Trade advanced the time for 
trading one hour, opening at 8:30 a.m. 
The time for delivery of warehouse re- 
ceipts, bills of lading, invoices and the 
payment of bills is likewise affected. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee ( Wis.) 
Bag Co., attended the annual meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
Kansas City, April 23. Following the 
meeting, he went to Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., where Mrs. Decker joined him for a 
brief vacation. 

The financial report of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League, read at the annual 
meeting last week, showed that it oper- 
ated at an expense of slightly more than 
$23,000 in 1923. The Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association spent 
$16,485 during the year. 

A meeting of entomologists of south- 
western states has been called for May 
24, in the offices of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, Kansas 
City. The object of the meeting is to 
formulate uniform plans for summer 
control of chinch bugs and Hessian fly. 


Mrs. L. E. Moses, wife of the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., left Kansas City 
last week for New York, where she plans 
to sail for a trip around the world. She 
started on the trip several months ago, 
but was delayed just before she sailed 
by a broken arm. 


M. F. Dillon, secretary Association of 
Operative Millers, last week mailed out 
the official programmes for the annual 
convention of that organization, which 
will be held in Denver, Colo., June 2-7. 
The programme is attractively printed in 
colors. It contains 76 pages, and gives 
the constitution, bylaws and full mem- 
bership of the association. 


B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., and H. H. Wentworth, 
of the sales department of that company, 
attended the meeting in Kansas City last 
week, and spent the several days follow- 
ing it in attending to business matters 
here. The company has installed a large 
pump at the mill to guarantee a suffi- 
cient supply of water, considerable dif- 
ficulty having been experienced with the 
municipal plant recently. 


A local mill buyer stated last week that 
he was unable to obtain an offer of wheat 
grading better than 13 per cent protein. 
Premiums have been advancing rapidly, 
one sale of No. 3 dark hard, 57-lb high 
test, going to an eastern mill at 3144c 
over the Kansas City May price. An- 
other sale was made recently to a Kansas 
City mill at 2914c over the May price, 
the grain being No. 5 hard, but testing 
14.75 per cent protein. Interior mills 
are coming to Kansas City for supplies, 
indicating that they are also scarce at 
other southwestern points. A year ago, 
premiums were 2@12c over the May 
price. 

A hearing was held in Kansas City last 
week before an examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the peti- 
tion of several mills in North Kansas 
City, seeking to compel the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad to continue to absorb 
switching charges on grain and grain 
products received from other roads. The 
petition was filed in the name of the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. Both the 
railroads and the industries will file 
briefs of their arguments with the Com- 
mission: in Washington, following which 
oral arguments will be made. The de- 
cision is expected to throw some light 
on the Commission’s attitude toward the 
switching problem in Kansas City. 
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WICHITA 

Trade has been on a fairly even basis 
buyers making purchases only when nee- 
essary. Very little new business is com- 
ing in. One Wichita mill reports an 
improvement in shipping directions, |); 
another, which has been reporting good 
shipping directions up to this time, says 
that they have slowed down. , 

Export demand showed a little jm- 
provement last week, but inquiry is |i:- 
ited, most of the buyers advising that 
they are well stocked. There were a fey 
orders from Latin America and Europe. 

Increased wheat receipts had some «f- 
fect on premiums, and prices were qiot- 
ed unchanged to Ie lower. Local mills 
have been better buyers. Outside milling 
interests were in the market for «|| 
classes of milling wheat. From on to 
two inches of rain fell here Apri! 24, 
coming just at the right time to advance 
all spring crops and assure this territory 
a bumper crop of wheat. This rain was 
reported to be general over the state 

Demand for bran remained about the 
same as last week, with a little improve- 
ment in demand for shorts. Prices, \)ril 
25, were as follows: bran, $25@26 ton, 
basis Kansas City; shorts, around »?s( 
29; mill-run, $27. 

Flour prices, basis 98-lb cottons, \ vn- 
sas City basis: hard winter short patent, 
$6.50@6.60 bbl; straight, $6@6.10; clears 
$4.85@5.40; low grades, $4@4.85. 

Receipts were 194 cars wheat, 131 cars 
corn and 6 cars oats for the week, «om- 
pared with 201 cars wheat, 21 cars corn, 
and 11 cars oats for the corresponding 
week a year ago. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) 1\\\Is, 

representing a weekly capacity of (1,(20 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour I f 

output a Vv 
\  . & * @erererrrrrrire 
PUOVIOUS WOOK «i ccccccacss a 5 
C.  rrreeee 
Two years ago ............ 24,506 

NOTES 
W. F. Middlekauff, representing | lie 
Chase Bag Co., was a Wichita visitor 


last week. 

K. P. Aitken, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has been visiting the Amari|lo 
branch of that company. 

M. B. Collins, of Muskogee, Okla., !::1s 
taken the eastern Oklahoma territory for 
the Red Star Milling Co. 

Harry Stover, manager of the grain 
department of the Waco (Texas) Mil 
Elevator Co., was in Wichita last weck 

Employees of the Kansas Milling (o., 
Wichita, are practicing for a tourn 
ment with the St. Johns plant early in 
May. 

Earl Aker, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wic! 
ta, attended the meeting of the Sout! 
western Millers’ League in Kansas (i!) 
last week, and is now visiting there. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary, and Andrew 
Smith, sales manager, Wichita Flowr 
Mills Co., attended the meeting of tlic 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansis 
City. 

C. M. Jackman and D. S. Jackman, «f 
the Kansas Milling Co., have returne« 
from Kansas City, where they attended « 
meeting of the Southwestern Miller 
League. 

A. B. Clark, of the Red Star Milline 
Co., left Wichita last Thursday for 
Indiana, after spending a few days in tlic 
office and one day at Harper, Kanss, 
where he visited his mother. 

John A. Fain, formerly with the Da 
las branch of the Pillsbury Flour Mi! 
Co., has taken a salesman position wit 
the Anthony Flour Mills Co. Mr. Fai! 
visited Wichita mills last week. 

E. M. Kelly, president Imperial Mil! 
Co., and O. F. Oleson, export sales man 
ager for the Red Star Milling Co., at 
tended the meeting of the Southwester! 
Millers’ League in Kansas City. 

E. M. Jones, formerly with the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., will succeed A 
E. Murphy as manager of the Red Star 
Milling Co. branch at Little Rock, Ark 
Mr. Jones assumed his new duties on 
April 21. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., attended the meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League in 
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Kansas City last week, and from there 
went to Chicago to attend the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

Word has been received by Wichita 
millers that St. Louis millers and grain 
dealers will be Wichita visitors on May 
18 on their way to attend the rodeo in 
Ponca City on May 19 and the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Oklahoma in 
Oklahoma City, May 20-21. They will 
make the trip from St. Louis to Wichita 
on the new train, the Sunflower, which 
will start operating between Wichita and 
St. Louis on May 3. 

O. F. Oleson, export sales manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., will leave this 
week on a trip, which will include New 
Orleans and Mobile. He is timing his 
trip so that he may be able to attend the 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which is to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 7-8, as a Wichita 
delegate. Wichita delegates are trying 
to put over one of their members, W. M. 
G. Howse, as director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for the 
ensuing year. 


ATCHISON 


There was practically no change in the 
flour trade here last week. Most of the 
mills are operating on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, hardly knowing one day whether or 
not they would be able to operate the 
next. Shipping directions are coming in 
slowly, and but very little new business is 
being worked. It is doubtful if new 
sales amounted to over 10 or 15 per cent 
of capacity. One plant is still operating 
on a full-time schedule, while the balance 
consider themselves fortunate to be run- 
ning half time. 

Feed prices were slightly easier, bran 
being quoted at $23 ton and gray shorts 
at $25.50, basis Missouri River points. 

Flour values remain about stationary, 
hard wheat short patent selling at $5.50 
@5.65 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons; 95 per 
cent straight grade brought 25@30c bbl 
less. 





NOTES 
E. B. Hackney, of tne Blair Milling 
Co., spent the last half of the week call- 
ing on trade in Chicago and Milwaukee. 


C. H. Blanke, secretary and manager 
Blair Elevator Corporation, was recently 
elected president of the Atchison Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


H. T. Shaeffer, of the Blair Milling 
Co. was in Kansas City last Tuesday 
attending the export meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League. 


SALINA 


Business was exceedingly quiet with 
Salina millers last week. Sales were slow 
to fair, with shipping directions hard to 
get. Production remained low, but there 
was a slight improvement noted in the 
movement of wheat, due to farmers want- 
ing to dispose of last year’s crop before 
the next crop comes on. Prices remained 
steady at the previous week’s quotations. 
Flour prices, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $6@6.40; 95 
per cent, $5.70@5.90; straight grade, 
$5.50@5.60. 

Feed demand was only fair, warm 
weather and greening pastures having 
affected demand considerably, but prices 
remained steady. Quotations, mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.20@1.25 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.25@1.30; gray 
shorts, $1.30@1.35. 


SALINA OUTPUT 


Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a present combined capacity of 40,200 
bbls weekly, with comparisons, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
a siete than, . METEOR 5.027 seca 
Previous week ............ 15,309 38 
Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 55 cars; corn, 168; bar- 
ley, 3; kafir, 3; seed, 24; oats, 2; milo, 1. 
NOTES 
L. E. Grace, of Birmingham, Ala., rep- 
resentative for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Georgia, was here last week. 
H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
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& Elevator Co., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Michigan. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager Robin- 
son Milling Co., has returned from Kan- 
sas City, where he attended the meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 


Frank Miller, auditor for the John 
Hays Grain Co., Wichita, and Frank 
Hays, visited local grain men last week. 
They stated that the John Hays Grain 
Co. expects to reopen its Salina office 
about June 1. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager, and C. S. Chase, sales 
manager, for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., made a business trip to Chicago fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, which they attended in 
Kansas City last week. 

Lloyd G. Veatch, chemist for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., was married 
April 28 to Miss Margaret Kyger, of 
Winfield. Following the wedding, they 
visited friends in Kansas City and other 
points, and will be “at home” in their 
new bungalow here after May 15. 


OKLAHOMA 

Southwestern flour millers within the 
past three weeks have virtually been 
driven, from the trade of Mexico by an 
order of the Mexican government in- 
creasing the freight rate on flour on the 
national railroads 100 per cent and de- 
creasing the rate on wheat 50 per cent. 
The order means, according to an Okla- 
homa miller, that Oklahoma and Texas 
mills cannot get any business in Mexico, 
and that Mexican mills are sitting on top 
of the world. It means also that Mexi- 
can mills are able to buy all the wheat 
needed, from the United States and other 
countries, and reports indicated that con- 
siderable has been going to Mexican 
points from Kansas City. 

At the same time very little flour is 
moving from Oklahoma and Texas to 
other Latin American countries. Reports 
from importers are discouraging as to 
economic conditions. A few mills in these 
states have suffered losses through mis- 
guided financial arrangements, and some 
have entirely withdrawn from Central 
and South America. They also have 
practically abandoned all efforts to se- 
cure new business in Europe, although 
some European importers have made op- 
timistic predictions as a consequence of 
the reparations situation. 

Domestic flour business continues un- 
usually dull in Oklahoma and Texas. A 
rather strong demand continues for mill- 
feeds. One miller declares that the av- 
erage buyer wants 25 bbls flour and 375 
sacks millfeed to fill an order. Jobbers 
are making few contracts for 60 to 90 
days’ shipment, and bakers are buying 
sparingly. Salesmen report an unex- 
pectedly large number of merchants yet 
running on flour contracted for last July, 
and slow consumption is causing them to 
hold back on shipping instructions. Mill- 
ers do not predict a revival of buying of 
any consequence during the next 60 days. 
Millfeed prices remained steady, but it 
is not possible for many mills, because of 
low running capacity, to fill millfeed or- 
ders, and they are going into the markets 
of other states to make up the defi- 
ciencies. 

Last week’s quotations were only on 
grades of flour above clears. Soft wheat 
short patent sold at an average price of 
$6.60 bbl, straight patent brought $6.10, 
and first clears $5.60. In hard wheat 
varieties the average prices were $6.40 
for short patent, $5.90 for straight pat- 
ent and $5.40 for first clears. 

Mill-run bran sold at $1.45 per 100 
Ibs, straight bran $1.35, shorts $1.60, and 
corn chops $1.75@1.80, and corn meal at 
78c for 25-lb sacks. 

Both Texas and Oklahoma mills were 
practically out of the Oklahoma wheat 
market. Texas bought in larger quanti- 
ties than during the previous week, how- 
ever, a movement rather unexpected be- 
cause of Texas mills having had demands 
lately for lower grades of wheat than can 
be had in Oklahoma. The buying here 
may have been influenced by the Mexican 
situation. Prices paid by mills of both 
states were on a par. There was a fair 
demand for corn. 

Grain dealers report that practically 
all soft wheat grown in the north central 
counties of Oklahoma has been absorbed 
by Texas and Oklahoma mills and 


shipped out. Oklahoma mills this year 
are said to have had a larger demand for 
soft wheat than formerly. Texas mills, 
ordinarily, are the principal buyers of 
this. Cash prices last week were the 
same on soft and hard wheat. 

Some western Oklahoma and Texas 
panhandle points last week reported a 
rather large movement of wheat from 
the farm. One Oklahoma town reported 
receipts of 10,000 bus in one day. 

Millers forecast that export prices will 
govern in the sale of new wheat in this 
territory. It is certain that millers will 
be slow to offer premiums. During prac- 
tically all of this season the mill bid has 
been above the export bid. 


NOTES 


After a short illness due to heart trou- 
ble, Jan B. Young, president Star Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark., died at his 
home there recently at the age of 41. 
Mr. Young was a native of Little Rock. 
For several years prior to his entering 
the milling business he was connected 
with the Southern Cotton Oil Co. A 
widow and two small sons survive him. 

Preparations to install plants for the 
manufacture of macaroni and kindred 
products in San Antonio, Houston, New 
Orleans and Kansas City are being made 
by the Lion Brand Products Co., Inc., of 
San Antonio, Texas. This concern, which 
recently secured a new charter with a 
capital stock of $2,000,000, has been in 
business in San Antonio for a number 
of years. 


OMAHA 


There was not much activity in flour 
trade circles last week. Prices quotable 
in round lots (less than car lots), f.o.b., 
Omaha, on April 26, were: first patents 
in 98-lb bags, $6.25@6.35 bbl; fancy clear 
in 48-lb bags, $5.10@5.20. White or yel- 
low corn meal was quoted at $1.90 per 
100 lbs. 

There was a continued light movement 
of wheat to this market. Most of the 
samples which showed up on the tables 
were of the better grades of hard win- 
ter. High protein wheat continued to 
sell at a sharp premium. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

April 20-26 ....... 24,900 19,575 7S 

Previous week ..... 24,900 10,492 42 

TOGO GD anise sce 23,100 16,402 71 

Two years ago..... 18,900 19,296 102 
NOTES 


J. T. Buchanan, secretary Omaha Ele- 
vator Co. and former president Omaha 
Grain Exchange, returned to his home 
here last week from a trip through the 
Southwest. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Buchanan. 

Frank J. Taylor, president Omaha 
Grain Exchange, is at his home here suf- 
fering from injuries sustained when his 
automobile skidded on the wet pavement 
near the Burlington station last Friday 
morning. Mr. Taylor was painfully cut 
about the head and bruised about the 
body. . 
Leicu Lester. 


COLORADO 


Colorado mills experienced a fair de- 
mand for flour last week, and were able 
in most cases to maintain half to two 
thirds capacity output. Buyers contin- 
ued to order out their contracts freely, 
but there was no large volume of buying 
for future delivery. Soft wheat millers 
in this territory did not follow the de- 
cline in wheat futures, because western 
soft wheat supplies were at practically 
the same prices that prevailed before the 
break. Eastern soft wheat millers were 
bidding actively for western soft wheat, 
and this demand helped to sustain values. 

Flour prices were as follows, f.o.b., 
Ohio River: best patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard patent $5.10@5.20, self-rising 
flour $6.10@6.20, all in 98-lb cottons, 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Due to the slack demand for flour and 
a decreased output, supplies of millfeed 
were limited and the demand was some- 
what greater than the mills could take 
care of comfortably. Millfeed was sell- 
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ing at $27 ton, f.o.b., Denver and Colo- 
rado common points. 
NOTES 

John H. Noyes, a grain man from 
Portland, Oregon, visited the trade in 
Denver last week. 

The Denver Grain Exchange will en- 
tertain its members and friends at a 
dinner dance on the evening of May 5. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
bowling league held its annual banquet 
at the Oxford Hotel on the evening of 
April 21. About 75 employees and guests 
enjoyed a delightful evening. Some of 
the visitors present were H. E. Kelly, 
manager Model Flour Mills, Greeley; R. 
I, Ward, manager Hays City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, and H. E. Johnson, former 
general manager of the company. 


PLANS LAID TO ASSURE 
SUPPLY OF GRAIN CARS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Although the heavy 
grain movement is 60 days away, rail- 
roads have mobilized 10,000 grain cars in 
this district, L. M. Betts, Washington, 
manager of the car service division of 
the American Railway Association, an- 
nounced last week at a meeting of the 
Transmissouri-Kansas regional advisory 
board. The meeting was attended by 
representatives of 13 railroads and nu- 
merous shippers, including several mill 
traffic men. It was called primarily to 
discuss plans for moving the large wheat 
crop which is in prospect in the South- 
west. 

The railroads are preparing for the 
grain movement by rounding up their 
freight cars and placing them on their 
own tracks, which will eliminate a large 
waste of time heretofore experienced, 
Mr. Betts said. While the present ac- 
cumulation of cars is far from sufficient, 
it is considered an extraordinarily favor- 
able early season condition, 

It was said at the meeting that 87,000 
more system box cars are on the tracks 
of railroads serving the Southwest now 
than at this time a year ago. Many of 
these cars are built especially to accom- 
modate small grain. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


CUBA 

Havana, April 5.—Market conditions 
continue very dull. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal reason for this state of affairs is 
the feverish desire of the merchants here 
to become importers. This has affected 
not only the flour trade, but the trade 
in other commodities as well, and pres- 
ent stocks of foodstuffs are very heavy. 
The following figures, showing imports 
into Havana during March, give the most 
accurate indication of present conditions 
here: 

Oats, 16,640 sacks; olive oil, 94,386 
cases; codfish, 21,213 cases; coffee, 12,- 
614 sacks; beans, 39,714 sacks; flour, 
66,000 sacks; lard, 8,692 tierces, 3,412 
cases, 209,816 kilos; corn, 80,000 sacks; 
potatoes, 63,200 bags; cheese, 6,000 cases; 
salt, 68,000 bags; canned tomatoes, 17,000 
cases, 

Stocks of the past months have been 
equally as large, particularly of oats, 
which were exceptionally heavy. 

As a result, business conditions are 
very unsatisfactory, as most of these 
commodities are being sold here at 
prices lower than those prevailing in the 
original markets. Another important 
reason for this stagnant condition is pos- 
sibly the fact that recently Havana im- 
porters have been unable to meet com- 
petition in districts which are importing 
these commodities direct, in large quan- 
tities, and the only possible outlets have 
been Pinar de Rio, Havana and Matanzas. 








NOTES 

Millers selling bakers direct, at 60- 
and 90-day terms, seem to be doing a 
satisfactory business. However, this 
business is risky, and no doubt they will 
suffer for it in due time. 

It is reported that some members of 
the Havana Produce Exchange are plan- 
ning a campaign against the present old- 
fashioned system of handling its trans- 
actions, with the purpose of introducing 
modern business methods. This would 
benefit the importers to a great extent, 
as it would enable them to move. their 
stocks, thus improving conditions in’ gen- 
eral. Luis MENENDEZ BLANCo. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 
OPPOSES McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Strong opposition 
to the McNary-Haugen bill now before 
Congress, and to the principles of gov- 
ernment involved in that type of legis- 
lation, featured the closing hours of the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League here, April 23. 

The sentiment of the millers was ex- 
presed in a unanimous vote adopting 
the following: 

“Resolved, That we believe that the 
purpose of government is the preserva- 
tion of law and order and the protection 
of life and property. We believe in the 
liberty of the individual, and therefore 
believe that the government should not 
engage in any way in private business, 
nor attempt, by legislation, to fix the 
price of any commodity.” 

Copies of the resolution will be for- 
warded to members of Congress. A mo- 
tion was also passed which created a 
committee of three millers to go to 
Washington immediately as representa- 
tives of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, to discuss at first hand with 
members of Congress the proposed legis- 
lation. L. E, Moses, president of the 
league, was named chairman of the com- 
mittee. The two other members will be 
selected later. 

The opinion was general that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill could not fulfill its in- 
tention of improving farm conditions in 
the wheat belt. It was felt that its en- 
actment would establish a precedent that 
would bring a demand for similar legis- 
lation from other lines of industry. 

Aside from the proposed farm aid bill, 
there was little general discussion of 
current trade problems. Section 28 of 
the merchant marine act drew comment 
from several sources which resulted in 
another resolution, asking that the ef- 
fective date be postponed until July 1, 
1925,°“or until such time as wheat, its 
competing commodity, be included in the 
act the same as flour, or flour shipments 
be excluded from its provision, and not 
until such time as necessary tonnage 
is available.” 

It was contended that the tonnage cer- 
tified by the United States Shipping 
Board is not sufficient in time of heavy 
movement of export freight, and that 
service is not scheduled or available to 
a large number of important ports in 
both the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. Such service cannot be estab- 
lished in a short space of time, it was 
said. 

“In some instances,” the resolution 
said, “there is not sufficient tonnage of 
desirable character, and the loss and 
damage from the use of such bottoms in- 
flict trade disputes and losses that are 
always difficult of adjustment. 

“The exporting millers of the South- 
west are now loyally supporting the serv- 
ice offered by the United States Shipping 
Board to the extent that approximately 
80 per cent of the flour tonnage moves 
in American flag and United States 
Shipping Board bottoms. This will be 
increased from time to time as service 
is established, and suffiicent, suitable 
American vessels provided to take care 
of business at all times.” 

Other resolutions passed were: 

“In appreciating memory of the services 
rendered to the milling industry by E. V. 
Hoffman, of Kansas City, Mo., J. H. McNair, 
of Halstead, Kansas, Major Charles H. Sear- 
ing, of Arkansas City, Kansas, Ernest Meyer, 
of Superior, Neb., Edward S. Rea, of Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, members of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, whom death has taken from 
this life, be it resolved, That we gratefully 
acknowledge the services each has during 
his life rendered the industry in every man- 
ner, and deplore their death, realizing our 
great loss. We extend to the bereaved rela- 
tives our deepest sympathy, and ask that 
this resolution become a part of our records, 

“Resolved, That as a matter of justice the 
Department of Agriculture should use the 
same method in the testing of flour for mois- 
ture as was used at the time the present 
state moisture standards were established, 
or due allowance made for the difference in 
results by the use of new methods. 

“Whereas, The Feed Control Officials of 
the United States are attempting to put in 
force feed regulations and an analysis that 
are unworkable; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we use every endeavor to 
secure proper rules and standards, and in- 
struct our committees to continue their ef- 
forts to this end.” 

“Whereas, There is need of encouraging 
the best methods of growing and harvesting 
wheat so as to produce maximum yields of 


the highest quality and of only the best 
milling varieties; and 

“Whereas, The Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association is doing good work 
and securing much valuable co-operation 
along that line; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Southwestern Millers’ 
League heartily indorses the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, recom- 
mends its continuance, and urges all its 
members to contribute to its support finan- 
cially and otherwise.” 

“Whereas, As the Continental Line, Voge- 
mann & Goudriaan, Inc., of New Orleans and 
Hamburg, have assessed shipments of flour 
to Hamburg for charges and expenses by 
making midstream lighterage delivery in- 
stead of dock delivery Hamburg; and 

“Whereas, The Continental Line, Voge- 
mann & Goudriaan, Inc., have questioned the 
refund of the amount so charged, we, the 
members of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, do hereby condemn such assessments 
on any of our shipments to Hamburg as 
unjust and in direct violation and contrary 
to all usual customs to assess flour ship- 
ments with the expense and charges of mak- 
ing midstream lighterage delivery; be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, at their an- 
nual session, urge the Continental Line, 
Vogemann & Goudriaan, Inc., to make full 
and complete settlements of such charges.” 


About 150 members attended the 
meeting, coming from all of the six 
states included in the territory of the 
league. About one half that number 
was present at the meeting of exporters 
the preceding day. 

All of the 1923 officers were re-elected 
for another term. The voting was by 
acclamation, the candidates being un- 
opposed. L. E. Moses, Kansas City, is 
president;. Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, first vice president; A. R. Kin- 
ney, Omaha, Neb., second vice presi- 
dent; H. G. Randal!, Kansas City, treas- 
urer; C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secre- 
tary; E. H. Hogueland, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, commerce counsel. 

All of last year’s directors were re- 
appointed, with the exception of two 
from Oklahoma and one from Nebraska. 
The directorate is now composed of C. 
C. Kelly, Hutchinson, Kansas; V. P. 
Campbell, Clay Center, Kansas; Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., Omaha, Neb; F. E. Roth, 
Lincoln, Neb; A. J. Eisenmayer, Spring- 
field, Mo; Henry Cowgill, Carthage, Mo; 
G. G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City; J. F. 
Kroutil, Yukon, Okla; B. R. Neal, Dal- 
las, Texas; T, P. Duncan, Wichita Falls, 
Texas; J. K. Mullen, Denver, Colo; J. 
R. Forsyth, Denver, Colo. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


L. E. Moses, president, assumed the 
chair at the opening of the meeting and 
discussed some of the problems con- 
fronting millers. His speech, in full, was 
as follows: 

“You will pardon me if I refer to past 
activities. We have had annual meetings, 
at which time we could greet one another 
with joyous acclaim of our industry as 
being on a satisfactory basis. We have 
had years when the problems of industry 
could not help but personally affect us 
in the greeting of fellow-members, in 
the majority of cases competitive 
friends, struggling to so adjust milling 
affairs that our investment of life’s en- 
deavor be protected. 

“It is possible that the prosperous 
years were undesirable; that they soft- 
ened the individual; that they made us 
careless as to the ultimate results; that 
we considered our commercial activities 
on a basis of expectation; that we, being 
an essential industry, could, without due 
consideration, conduct our business with- 
out regard to the future. 

“These years of struggle have un- 
doubtedly made this group of men the 
efficient, upstanding and well worth 
while citizens of the communities in 
which your businesses are conducted. 
These years have brought to us the close 
business and personal friendship that, 
through necessity, compelled united ac- 
tion to solve the problems that confront- 
ed us. 

“The past year has been one of per- 
plexities to those engaged in marketing, 
conversion and distribution of wheat and 
its products. We are confronted with a 
heavy overproduction of potential ca- 
pacity, as compared with the domestic 
demand and our lessened foreign de- 
mand. We cannot consider the future 
except on a basis that we are today op- 
erating under normal circumstances. We 


do not go back to normality—that condi- 
tion of life is the present. In my ad- 
dress at our last semiannual meeting I 
carried this thought of excess supply 
compared with present demand, and at- 
tempted to suggest remedies that might 
benefit our iollntey. 

“T have always believed in the milling 
industry as one in which we should pride 
ourselves as of being a part; one that 
should be conducted on a basis which 
would benefit the general public; one 
that cannot be conducted except on a 
basis ethically right, sound, and one that 
will give an equitable return on the 
financial investment and personal effort 
of those to whom this great privilege to 
serve our age is intrusted. 

“We can congratulate ourselves, and 
commend the splendid efforts of our of- 
ficers in the great work they have done 
during the past year. I wish to particu- 
larly commend the efficient manner in 
which your secretary, Mr. Topping, and 
commerce counsel, Mr. Hogueland, have 
prepared and presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission our plea for ad- 
justment of rates, 2s compared to Min- 
neapolis and Duluth in the central ter- 
ritory lying east of the Illinois-Indiana 
line. The privilege now enjoyed by our 
northwestern milling competitors has 
undoubtedly deprived us of a domestic 
outlet for flour that should be fur- 
nished by the league territory mills. The 
information given at the hearing was so 
complete that if relief is not granted we 
will be compelled to consider whether a 
court action would not be possible, as it 
occurs to me that the established rates 
seriously affect free trading between 
states on an equal basis. If it has not 
already been done, I would suggest that 
the tabulated information presented in 
this case be printed in book form, so 
that each member of the league may 
have the complete information. I am 
mentioning this as one effort of your 
officers to protect your interests and, no 
doubt, the reports of your secretary and 
commerce counsel will fully cover their 
activities. 

“We are confronted with serious ex- 
port problems which, no doubt, will be 
fully covered by a report of the chair- 
man of the export committee, but I wish 
to particularly call attention to the ne- 
cessity of the league going on record, and 
each member, individually, doing all in 
his power to postpone action, tempo- 
rarily at least and, if possible, perma- 
nently, of having section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act become effective—or at 
least the proposed method of enforcing 
it " 


“The proposed application of this sec- 
tion is iniquitous, disgraceful, and to me 
it seems impossible that the Commission 
authorized by our government would at- 
tempt to penalize an industry such as 
ours by making it possible to practically 
eliminate exportation of a manufactured 
article in favor of raw material. We 
cannot adopt too strong resolutions bear- 
ing on this subject. There is no need of 
my going into detail as to the effect it 
may have on still further reducing the 
limited amount of flour that may be 
sold in foreign markets. 

“We must accept the situation as may 
exist from year to year due to wheat 
crop conditions prevailing in the United 
States, as compared with other surplus 
wheat growing countries. We cannot 
legislate against Nature. We can, at 
best, anticipate that our foreign flour 
trade will be limited so long as other 
surplus wheat producing countries, and 
particularly our neighbor on the north, 
continue to raise unprecedented crops 
which must be sold regardless of price. 

“This thought brings up another sub- 
ject that we will undoubtedly be com- 
pelled to solve in the near future: the 
situation in which the American wheat 
farmer is placed as compared with other 
industries and other forms of labor. 
This question has received the attention 
of the entire business world for the 
past three years and, undoubtedly, our 
present Congress will attempt to create 
a marketing bureau that will endeavor 
to fix a ratio price of wheat as compared 
with other commodities and other forms 
of labor. 

“Today Congress is considering the 
McNary-Haugen bill, which, if passed 
and becomes a law, will require the best 
thought of our entire membership to al- 
low our mills to function. I do not be- 
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lieve that we, as an industry, should op- 
pose any effort that is made by Con- 
gress to alleviate the condition of wheat 
farmers of the United States. [It j, 
our duty to offer to serve this tempo- 
rary need to the best of our ability, so 
long as our investment and our estab) 
lished trade relations can be protected 
and maintained. 


“I am very sure that the millers of 
the Southwest will be prepared to ad- 
just their business so as to serve and co- 


operate in any attempt that is miade 
through action of Congress, or co-opera- 
tive association that will tend to heiter 
living conditions on the farm. We shuld 
at all times be prepared to properly pre- 
sent the requirements of our industry so 
as to eliminate the possibility of ha\ing 
either state or national government en- 
ter into business, 

“In my estimation we should avoid 
criticism of any such attempt but, on the 
other hand, be prepared to suggest rth- 
er than voice active opposition. We had 
the satisfaction (if it is satisfaction, of 
being the only essential industry entering 
into voluntary agreement with the voy- 
ernment during the war period. We 
carried out that agreement, and if neves- 
sity arises, I am very sure that we inay 
serve the public again as we did then. ° 

“In this radically changing age, with 
new economic problems being neces: iry, 
we, who have had training along ast 
business lines and conditions, should ad- 
just ourselves to the dumands of the 
pooner. or be willing to pass on the 


urden of business life to those wh« are 
not so handicapped and who can ise 
their business judgment on the 1. «ds 


of the present. 

“We must have a vision that the w: +ld, 
and particularly the people of the [ ,jt- 
ed States, are today living, and in the 
future will live, on a different sis 
than our fathers lived and as we ‘ay 
have in the past. We are educating «ich 
succeeding generation to a higher st)1d- 
ard of living and more equitable di-'ri- 
bution of things that go to make up |i!«’s 
necessities, luxuries and pleasures. \Ve 
can no more go back to the metho: of 
transacting business as they did 20 y« irs 
ago than the world can go back to ‘he 
living conditions which existed in ‘he 
Stone Age of mankind. 

“We can expect in this politically ».v- 
erned republic a constant pressure (or 
special legislation in the event undesir::'\!e 
conditions prevail with any group of 
citizens. These conditions must be con- 
sidered by those to whom we deley te 
our authority in this representative »:\ 
ernment of ours. We can anticip. te 
that, as education increases, the demani|s 
of the general public will be more «id 
more inclined toward special legislat'.n 
to meet emergency conditions. We «11 
only protest against the tearing down 
of existing commercial life and do our 
utmost to have such changes as will « 
cur be so gradual that adjustments ex" 
be made without loss of Property, loss 
of opportunity to labor and loss of pri\'- 
lege to serve. 

“Commercial life has received protec - 
tion from foreign products being so‘ 
in our markets without penalty. Lalr 
receives protection in lessening compe! 
tion by limitation of immigration. Bo’! 
represent special class legislation. \W° 
should not protest against agricultu'« 
receiving a protected price for its pr 
duction in our domestic market. Let 
be consistent. 

“T want you to carry this thought wi 
you in your deliberations of the mai 
subjects that are to be presented to yo: 
for action. It is possible the long tin ° 
sales problem should be discussed, an 
in this connection it may be that th 
proposed legislation will serve to elim 
nate this question from being a problem 

“The tariff question has been one tha‘ 
has received our consideration, and I an 
happy to state that our demands were sv 
evidently just that we could not consist- 
ently ask for greater protection if prop- 
erly administered. Unfortunately it ap 
pears that the application of the provi- 
sions permitting of milling wheat in 
bond is not being enforced as intended 
by Congress. I recommend a committee 
representing Kansas, Nebraska, Texas. 
Missouri and Oklahoma be appointed 
which, with your secretary, will call on 
the proper officials in Washington with 
a view of correcting Treasury supervi- 
sion of such shipments, so that the iden- 
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tity of the bonded wheat be maintained 
and the products of such wheat prohibit- 
ed from sale in our domestic market. 

“Jt is possible that the proposed act 
will practically embargo shipments of 
foreign wheat and wheat products into 
the United States. If such conditions 
should be brought about through admin- 
istration of congressional action, we 
should be prepared to accept the in- 
evitable and adjust our activities on a 
basis of service, demanding at the same 
time that those who have intrusted us 
with control of this great business known 
as the milling industry can make reason- 
able and adequate financial returns. 

“I hope this is the last address that I 
will be privileged to make as the presi- 
dent of your league; and I am very sure 
that you will agree that I should not 
continue to longer be requested to hold 
that position, as I have arranged my 
business affairs so that for at least six 
months of the year I will take a play 
period. It would not be justice to your 
other officers to be handicapped by an 
absent executive. 

“I wish to again take this qeementy 
to assure you of my personal affection 
for each and every one of you, and my 
appreciation of the honor that you have 
bestowed in past years. It is useless for 
me to attempt to convey in words my 
real thoughts in this connection but, 
knowing you as well as I do, I am sure 
that you realize that there is no group 
of men, individually and collectively, 
from whom I can again expect such evi- 
dence of cordial friendship.” 


OTHER REPORTS 


Following the address of the president, 
C. V. Topping, secretary, made his an- 
nual report on the activities in which the 
league engaged during the past year. 
He outlined the various rate cases, and 
also pointed out the work done in the 
insurance field, where the league has 
been directly responsible for substantial 
reductions in charges. 

Mr. Topping’s report showed 11 mem- 
bers had dropped out of the organiza- 
tion during the past year, due to the 
closing of mills, and six new members 
were admitted. 

Other reports were read by the treas- 
urer, the commerce counsel, the chairman 
of the export committee and the director 
of the Southwestern Wheat Improve- 
ment Association, 

In his report of export conditions, H. 
D. Yoder, chairman of the export com- 
mittee, told of surveys made of markets 
of the western hemisphere, particularly 
the West Indies, the Windward Islands 
and Central and South America. 

“Your committee is convinced,” Mr. 
Yoder said, “that an increase in flour ex- 
ports from the United States may be 
developed by a policy of selling better 
qualities of flour. During and since the 
war there has developed a tendency to 
buy the cheaper grades. Therefore, to 
restore the pre-war conditions as reflect- 
ed in a larger percentage of standard 
qualities is a subject for serious consid- 
eration. 

“It devolves upon each member en- 
gaged in the export flour trade to de- 
velop business on better qualities, which 
means permanency and better satisfied 
customers. A contributing factor to the 
unsatisfactory condition of this trade is 
the result of exports by brokers, some 
styling themselves erroneously as millers, 
but who often buy promiscuously and 
deliver irregular qualities. Each miller 
who becomes a direct exporter and works 
for a trade on standard qualities and 
uniformity may become a factor in cor- 
recting the conditions mentioned.” 

General talks which drew much ap- 
plause were given by Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and A. G. Bam- 
ford, New York. 

“Milling will not be improved until we 
get solidly behind the industry,” Mr. 
Kell said. “Two methods are available 
to us,—one is the old brutal procedure of 
the survival of the fittest, which would 
possibly mean the elimination of from 
40 to 60 per cent of our milling capac- 
ity. The other is the modern one of co- 
operation in an effort to meet the prob- 
lems we have to contend with in a busi- 
nesslike way. We must get rid of mis- 
trust of each other, and selfishness.” 

Mr. Bamford, who is one of the edi- 
tors of Bakers Weekly, told of relations 
between millers and bakers. 

Harvey E. Yawris. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices were a little firmer, and 
some mills made advances of about 10c; 
otherwise, conditions were about un- 
changed and business last week was of 
small proportions. Buying was mainly 
in car lots, with one or two mill repre- 
sentatives reporting scattered sales of 
500 to 1,000 bbls of patent flour. 

Bread flours were exceptionally quiet. 
Representatives of spring and hard win- 
ter wheat mills report that buyers showed 
no disposition to cover more than bare 
necessities. While most mills are hold- 
ing prices at firm levels, occasional of- 
ferings are heard of at much below pre- 
vailing levels. Jobbers, however, say that 
a number of their offers have been turned 
down by mills which claim that bids were 
entirely too low. For this reason, they 
have not been in the market to any ex- 
tent, as they find that buyers have very 
bearish ideas, and will not bring them up 
to what the mills are asking. 

Most of the business last week was in 
soft winter wheat flours, and although 
individual sales were small, they totaled 
a fair volume. Cake bakers and distribu- 
tors were in the market for one or two 
car lots. Cracker bakers showed little 
interest in offerings, regardless of price. 

Clears were a shade firmer, but demand 
continued quiet and only scattered sales 
were reported. While many mills have 
both first and second clears, offerings are 
not free, and the better grades are a 
little harder to get. 

There was little change in the rye flour 
situation. There was steady buying in 
small lots by certain jobbing interests, 
but buyers as a whole remained out of 
the market. Shipping directions con- 
tinue to come in at a fair rate. The 
local output again totaled 1,800, the same 
as the week previous. White was quoted 
at $3.75@3.85 bbl, medium $3.50@3.70, 
and dark $3.20@3.40. 

Semolina prices were a little easier 
early in the week, and some business was 
done on the decline, but when prices 
strengthened, buying fell off. Sales were 
in the main small in volume. There were 
a few inquiries from macaroni manufac- 
turers, who wanted to buy for deferred 
shipment, but no business resulted when 
buyers found that mills demanded a car- 
rying charge. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
3% @3c lb, bulk; fancy durum patent, 
34% @3%c; No. 3 semolina, 34%@3\%c; 
fancy durum straight, 27%@3c. . 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.10@6.50, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$4.60@5, second clear $3.20@3.70; hard 
winter short patent $5.40@5.90, 95 per 
cent patent $4.90@5.50, straight $4.80@ 
5.25, first clear $4.25@4.70; soft winter 
short patent $5.20@5.60, standard $4.90 
@5.20, straight $4.70@5, first clear $4.20 
@4.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

April 20-26 ........ 40,000 34.000 85 
Previous week ..... 40,000 34,000 85 
YOarP GO ..ccccsece 40,000 20,000 50 
Two years ago..... 40,000 25,000 63 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market was a little easier. 
Country trade came in for single car 
lots, and mixers bought a little, but buy- 
ers were not aggressive. Offerings were 
not free, and the demand was sufficient 
to absorb them, but little interest was 
displayed in feed for later shipment. 
Mixed feed manufacturers reported a 
quiet demand for dairy feeds, but their 
other products were moving in fair vol- 
ume. Buyers, however, are only taking 
on their requirements, and sales as a rule 
are small in volume. 





Spring bran was quoted at $23@24 ton, 
hard winter bran $26, soft winter bran 
$26, standard middlings $23.50@24, flour 
middlings $27@29, red dog $31@34. 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was steady. 
Some buying was reported by outside 
mills, but local mill buyers were not very 
active, only taking fair quantities of red 
and hard winter. Some demand pre- 
vailed for spring, but limited receipts re- 
stricted business. A number of sales 
were reported to go into store, and more 
than 500,000 bus were moved from pri- 
vate to public elevators. Sales for ship- 
ments totaled 230,000 bus. Receipts were 
134 cars, against 124 the previous week 
and 201 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@4c over 
May, No. 2 red 1@3c over, No. 3 red 
May price to le over; No. 1 hard 2@10c 
over, No. 2 hard 1@10c over, No. 3 hard 
May price to 5c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 15@28c over, No. 2 dark 12@18c 
over, No. 1 northern 8@17c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.05@1.074% 
bu, No. 2 red $1.04@1.0614%4, No. 3 red 
$1.03@1.044,; No. 1 hard $1.05@1.13%, 
No. 2 hard $1.04@1.13, No. 3 hard $1.03 
@1.081%,; No. 1 dark northern $1.18@ 
1.264%, No. 2 dark $1.15@1.21%, No. 1 
northern $1.11@1.20%4. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
April 19 .. . $1.04% $1.06% $1.07% 
BO BL ic ccccase 1.04 1.06 1.06% 
r*  & Seeererrn 1.03% 1.05% 1.06 
Be SE accsccee Be 1.04% 1.05% 
April 34 ......:. 1.02% 1.04% 1.05% 
pe eee 1.03% 1.05% 1.06% 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was easier. Receipts were 
heavier, and grading seems to be im- 
proving. Demand was fair from indus- 
tries and other interests. Receipts were 
499 cars, against 450 the previous week 
and 534 a year ago. Shipping sales were 
442,000 bus. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 
78c bu, No. 3 mixed 77c, No. 4 mixed 
754%@T64%4c, No. 5 mixed 754,@75'%c; 
No. 2 yellow 79'4c, No. 3 yellow 77@79c, 
No. 4 yellow 76@77c, No. 5 yellow 75% 
@i5¥%c; No. 3 white 77@77%c, No. 4 
white 76@76%4c, No. 5 white 74c. 

A slow demand prevailed for rye, and 
prices were also a shade easier. Receipts 
totaled 15 cars, against 12 the preceding 
week and 69 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted at 66%4c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended April 26, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

Ft aa > ea 


924 1923 1924 923 
Flour, bbis..... 216 209 129 196 
Wheat, bus.... 263 430 921 323 
Corn, bus...... 770 1,074 923 1,224 
Oats, bus...... 1,131 1,087 617 1,091 
7» ae 12 81 6 5 
Barley, bus.... 119 133 110 56 


LINSEED OIL MEAT. 

Prices were higher, but buyers dis- 
played very little interest in offerings. 
Sales were scattered, and for single car 
lots only. Mills continue to operate fair- 
ly heavy in this territory. Oil meal is 
being quoted around $40.50@41 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

Cottonseed meal was firmer, and was 
quoted at $47 ton, Chicago. A fair in- 
quiry was reported, and sales have in- 
creased, 


NOTES 

V. G. Pickett, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in this market last week. 

J. E. Herbert, flour distributor, Chi- 
cago, was called to Buffalo on April 26 
by the illness of his mother. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
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from a several weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive Minneapolis Milling Co., has returned 
from a trip to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York, stopped in 
Chicago on his return from a trip to the 
Southwest. 

C. C. Clarkson, flour broker, Chicago, 
is now located at 800 West North Av- 
enue, and will now operate as the Clark- 
son Flour Co. 

E. S. Wagner, Chicago, of the Millers’ 
National Federation, attended the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
at Kansas City on April 23. 

H. S. Masters, Chicago manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, has moved 
his offices from the Women’s Temple 
Building to 564 Wrigley Building. 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan agent for 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., spent a few days in Chicago 
last week conferring with C. B. Warken- 
tin, president of the company. 


Charles T, Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, manufacturers of Novadel, Buf- 
falo, was in Chicago and Milwaukee last 
week attending the millers’ conventions. 
He expects to visit Minnesota and Mich- 
igan points before returning east. 


Among local flour men seen around 
the Federation meeting room were P. P. 
Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son; J. 
J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co; W. S. John- 
son, V. Thompson Co; E. F. Hale; C. H. 
Meyer; W. P. Ronan; P. Cowan; V. J. 
Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co. 


C. M. Trueheart, of Trueheart & Rus- 
sell, Baltimore, and B. H. Wunder, of 
the Harry E. White Co., New York City, 
were in Chicago on April 24 to attend 
the joint meeting of the contract com- 
mittees of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs and the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 

A. F. Langdon, the well-known flour 
importer of London, Eng., visited the 
Chicago office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er on April 21, and left the same day for 
Minneapolis. This is the first trip Mr. 
Langdon has made to this country in 10 
years, and he expects to go to the Pacific 
Coast and the southern states before re- 
turning in June. 


MiLW AUKEE 

Some improvement was apparent in 
the flour trade during the past week, but 
it related almost entirely to sales for 
quick shipment. This was considered 
encouraging, as it confirmed the opinion 
among millers that consumers of all 
classes, who have been buying sparingly 
for a long time, are at last in a situa- 
tion that demands replenishment of 
stocks, The fact that mills were booking 
orders every day likewise was refreshing 
after a time of spasmodic business. 

The price of spring patents was ad- 
vanced 15e bbl by local mills, in view 
of advancing cash premiums in_ the 
wheat market and the continued lack of 
any support whatever from the feed 
end. Customers who needed flour ap- 
parently were willing to pay the new 
price, but the little inquiry made for 
future supplies sought concessions even 
below the former price. Most of the 
business was in mixed cars, with a pro- 
portionate amount of feed included, 
Mills quoted fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent on April 26 at $6.50 
@7, standard patent at $6.20@6.60, and 
straight at $6@6.30 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mills have kept sold up on the better 
qualities of clear flour, and there is no 
problem respecting the disposition of 
everything that is being produced. Low 
grades are hard to dispose of, however, 
and concessions have been made to get 
rid of the accumulation. Prices are 
nominally unchanged. Fancy clear was 
quoted on April 26 at $5.25@5.50 bbl, 
first clear at $5@5.25, and second clear 
at $3.50@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. ~ 

A fair amount of Kansas patent was 
worked by local mills on the basis of 
quotations previously in effect. Inasmuch 
as the cash basis of hard winter wheat 
in this and other markets was advanced 
2c, without a corresponding increase in 
flour, customers took more kindly to win- 
ter patent than to spring, which was 
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marked higher. On the whole, trade was 
within a limited range and requirements 
were not anticipated, practically all busi- 
ness being for prompt shipment. Job- 
bers reported a quiet trade, with their 
customers interested only in small lots 
for immediate delivery. Mills quote 
fancy brands of hard winter patent on 
April 26 at $6.25@6.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent at $5.85@6.20, straight at $5.35@ 
5.85, and first clear at $5.10@5.35, in 
98-lb cottons. 

After being down about 10 days, op- 
erations were resumed on a moderate 
scale to meet accumulated shipping di- 
rections and spot shipment orders. The 
trade is still averse to ordering out flour 
on old contracts and bookings, but some 
improvement was discernible. Receipts 
and shipments were heavier than in the 
same week last year. Since Jan. 1, local 
receipts showed a falling off from a year 
ago, while receipts increased liberally. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 20-26 es . 12,000 2,500 21 
Previous week ..... 12,000 ..... 

eS errr eee 16,000 2,000 13 

Two years ago. . 16,000 4,500 28 

Three years ago.... 24,000 1,800 S 

Four years ago..... 24,000 4,000 17 

Five years ago..... 18,000 12,400 69 


MILLFEED 


No difficulty was encountered by mills 
in disposing of all the feed they had to 
offer during last week, but business still 
was lacking in the characteristics of the 
usual market of the ena of April. A 
brighter aspect was provided by the well- 
sustained consumptive demand, but this 
is about all the feed that was wanted 
for the present, The premium asked on 
deferred offerings was not to the liking 
of buyers, who did nothing beyond fill- 
ing quick needs. The majority of feed 
men admit they have not been able to 
fathom the market situation, especially 
as it refers to summer business, and they 
are not inclined to take any chances. 

Middlings held their own at the small 
advance of the previous week, but bran 
declined about $1. Flour middlings were 
nominally unchanged, although a 50c 
concession was reported. Red dog was 
in only fair request, and the price held 
even. Hominy feed declined $8 early in 
the week, but business was _ reported 
slightly improved at the decline. There 
is very little demand for rye middlings 
outside of established trade, which is ab- 
sorbing less than usual. Oat feed is 
down 50c more to a basis of only nomi- 
nal worth. 

Nominal prices on April 26: standard 
bran $22.50@23 ton, winter bran $25@ 
26, standard fine middlings $23.50@23.75, 
flour middlings $26@27, red dog $31@33, 
rye feed $20@21, hominy feed $30.50@ 
31, reground oat feed $9.50@10, old 
process oil meal $40.50@41, cottonseed 
meal $42@46, and gluten feed $31.90, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

RYE FLOUR 

The absence of any consequential 
amount of export demand remains the 
bane of rye flour existence. Wisconsin 
millers say they could work a moderate 
quantity abroad if inclined to accept any 
and all bids, but the margin on the high- 
er qualities which domestic trade de- 
mands is so small that lower grades 
must be sold for what is asked. There 
has been no development in the general 
rye situation to excite domestic buyers, 
although better business appears near. 
Shipping instructions have been rela- 
tively free. Prices are unchanged and 
steady. Mills quote pure white rye flour, 
April 26, at $3.95@4.10 bbl, straight at 
$8.80@3.90, pure dark at $3.65@3.75, and 
ordinary dark at $3.35@3.55, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

CORN FLOUR 

Corn millers still have to contend with 
the high price of corn and the disinclina- 
tion of the trade to buy on this account. 
The corn market is down somewhat, but 
not enough to have the slightest effect 
on cereal prices, which did not follow 
the advance to the full extent. Com- 
pared with the cash price, and options, 
cereals are cheap, but far out of line 
with accepted views of relative grain 
prices. Nominal asking prices on April 
26, in car lots, 100-lb sacks, at mill, 
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were: corn flour $2.05@2.10, corn meal 
$2@2.05, corn grits $2.05@2.10. 


CASH GRAIN 


Receipts at Milwaukee are increasing, 
but are still averaging less than a year 
ago. Shipments have increased, with 
navigation open. With the exception of 
barley, which is strong and at the high- 
est point on the crop, prices are weak 
and lower. 

Spring and hard winter wheat closed 
unchanged, and soft winter declined 2c. 
Receipts, 10 cars; previous week, 28; last 
year, 24. Basis firm, with hard winter 
2c higher. No. 1 dark northern ranged 
10@14c over Minneapolis May price; 
No. 1 hard winter, 5@10c over local 
May; No. 1 red winter, 2@4Ac over. 
Little wheat coming, and demand good 
from millers and shippers. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.22@1.26, 
No. 2 $1.19@1.22, No. 3 $1.17@1.20; No. 
1 hard winter $1.12@1.14, No. 2 $1.11@ 
1.13, No. 3 $1.05@1.10; No, 1 red winter 
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$1.06@1.08, No. 2 $1.05@1.07, No. 3 
$1.08@1.06; No. 1 mixed $1.07@1.17, No. 
2 $1.06@1.16, No. 3 $1.04@1.13. 

Rye closed %c lower. Receipts, 8 
cars; previous week, 8; last year, 29. 
Offerings very light, and sold readily to 
shippers. Basis improved fractionally, 
No. 2 1%c under July price. Interior 
millers report light movement. No. 1 
closed at 66c; No. 2, 66c; No. 3, 64@ 
654%ec; No. 4, 61@64ec, 

Corn closed %@l1c lower. Receipts, 
100 cars; previous week, 131; last year, 
162. Fair demand for light offerings. 
White and yellow wanted at premiums 
over mixed. No. 3 yellow ranged %@ 
14%c over May price; white, 4%@l1c over; 
mixed, May to le under,—as to moisture 
and color. No. 3 yellow closed at 76% 
@i78%4c; No. 3 white, 77@77%c; No. 3 
mixed, 75% @76%c. 

Oats closed %@%e lower. Receipts, 
132 cars; previous week, 81; last year, 
167. Receipts moderate, and sold read- 
ily to shippers and industries. Cereal 
mills in search of choice heavy, which is 
very scarce. Basis reduced, but again 
steady. No. 3 white sold at 1%@1%c 
over May price, according to weight, 
closing at 48%4@48i%c. 

Barley closed 2@3c higher. Receipts, 
90 cars; previous week, 86; last year, 88. 
Highest price on crop reached for choice, 
owing to scarcity and good demand. 
Medium and low grade also improved in 
price, but feed easier. Choice to fancy, 
46@48-lb test, quotable at 91@92c; fair 
to good, 43@45-lb test, 85@90c; light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 72@86c; feed and 


rejected, 70@8lc. Iowa was quoted at 
72@9\c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 75@ 
92c; Minnesota, 72@92c; Dakota, 70@ 
89c. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending April 26, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


--Receipts— ;-Shipments—, 
1924 192 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.. 26,950 15,050 19,330 9,600 
Wheat, bus. 12,600 33,525 33,000 64,625 
Corn, bus... 149,480 224,225 1,336,189 237,350 
Oats, bus... 290,400 367,275 299,225 387,125 


Barley, bus. 144,000 139,040 27,540 32,400 


Rye, bus.... 9,905 41,035 1,510 30,200 
Feed, tons.. . a_erere 6,852 5,148 
NOTES 


W. M. Steinke, sales representative 
Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, called 
on the Milwaukee trade on April 23. 

Lawrence Rueckl, of the Luxembourg 
(Wis.) Milling Co., was ‘a business visi- 
tor in the Milwaukee flour market on 
April 23-24. 

A. P. Hammel, head of the Trenton 
(Ill.) Milling Co. and a leading banker 
of that city, called at the Milwaukee 
Bag Co. general offices last week. 


Charles R. Decker, president Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., is taking a brief rest at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., following a busi- 
ness visit to southwestern markets. 

J. W. Jouno, manager feed depart- 
ment, Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 
was in Minneapolis on business during 
the greater part of the past week. 

B. L. Kabot, secretary and manager 
Menomonie (Wis.) Milling Co. was 
among the trade visitors at the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co. headquarters last week, 


A. J, Oberg, sales manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped at Mil- 
waukee for a brief visit on his way to the 
Millers’ National Federation meeting in 
Chicago. 

Walter Stern, president, and W. H. 
Cahill, sales manager, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., represented the Milwaukee 
milling industry at the National Federa- 
tion convention in Chicago. 

Harry F. Hunter, secretary Milwau- 
kee Bag Co., attended the hearing on the 
proposed increase in freight rates on 
burlap at Chicago on April 22, and pre- 
sented a brief on behalf of bag manu- 
facturers, explaining the adverse effect 
on the flour and feed industry generally 
which the advanced rate would exert. 

L. E, Meyer. 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER’S 
FLOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, has 
issued a proposal for furnishing it with 
hard and soft wheat flours. Bids will be 
opened on May 8, and quotations are to 
be made on basis of f.o.b. destination. 
Quantities required and points of deliv- 
ery are as follows: 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in new 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs, net: Q.M., 
West Point, N. Y., 40,082 lbs; Q.M., Fort 
Jay, N. Y., care Q.M. supply officer, New 
York G. I. Depot, 24,500; Q.M., Fort 
Hamilton, N. Y., care Q.M. supply offi- 
cer, New York G. I. Depot, 80,164; Q.M., 
Fort Totten, Long Island, N. Y., 40,082; 
Q.M., Fort H. G. Wright, Conn., 40,082; 
Q.M., Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., 98,000; 
Q.M., Fort Williams, Maine, 80,066; 
Q.M., Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., 132,- 
398; Q.M., Fort Thomas, Ky., 59,976; 
Q.M., Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082; 
Q.M., Fort Benning, Ga., 299,978; Q.M., 
Camp McClellan, Ala. 150,038; Q.M., 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 49,980; Q.M., Fort 
Logan, Colo., 44,982; Q.M., Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga., 49,980; Q.M., Fort Bragg, 
N. C., 130,046; Q.M., Fort Humphreys, 
Va., 49,000; Q.M., Fort Myer, Va., 49,- 
000; Q.M., Walter Reed General Hospi- 
tal, D. C., 54,978; Q.M., Washington 
Barracks, D. C., care Q.M. supply offi- 
cer, G. I. Depot, 94,472; Q.M., Fort 
Hayes, Ohio, 40,082; Q.M., Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind., 59,976; Q.M., Camp 
Harry J. Jones, Ariz. 40,082; Q.M., 
Camp Marfa, Texas, 50,078; Q.M., Camp 
Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ariz., 75,068; 
Q.M., Chanute Field, Ill, 40,082; Q.M., 
Camp Knox, Ky., 210,014; Q.M., Fort 
Snelling, Minn., 117,404; Q.M., Selfridge 
Field, Mich., 58,800; Q.M., Fort Crook, 
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Neb., 19,992; Q.M., Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, 210,210; Q.M., Fort D. A. Rus- 
sell, Wyo., 79,968; Q.M., Fort Eustis, 
Va., 59,976; Q.M., Camp Meade, Md.. 
59,976; Q.M., Fort Hoyle, Md., 120,050. 
Q.M., Langley Field, Va., 40,082; Q.M., 
Fortress Monroe, Va., 160,034; Q.M., 
Camp Holabird, Md., 40,082; Q.M., Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa., P. O. Carlisle, Pa, 
40,082 ; Q.M., Fort Slocum, N. ; care 
Q.M. supply officer, N. Y. G. I. depot, 
40,082; Q.M., Fort Robinson, Neb., 9. 
996; Q.M., Fort Riley, Kansas, 120,050: 
Q.M., Fort Sill, Okla. 392,000; «..,, 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colo., 1,- 
082; commanding officer, Chicago Q.\1_I, 
Depot, Chicago, 299,978; Q.M. supply 
officer, Eighth Corps G. A. Depot, W i:re- 
house No. 12, New Group Warehoises, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 245,000; () \I., 
Fort Clark, Texas, 60,074; Q.M., Fort 
Bliss, Texas, 210,210. 

Hard wheat flour, to be packed in (ou- 
ble cotton sacks or in new double cotton 
and jute sacks, 98 lbs net; Q.M. com- 
manding officer, Panama Q.M. D-pot, 
Corozal, Canal Zone, care Q.M. supply 
officer, New York G. I. Depot, 495,096 
lbs; Q.M. supply officer, New York (. I. 
Depot, Army Supply Base, Bay Ridge 
Station, Long Island, N. Y., 484,904 

Soft wheat flour, to be packed in ew 
single cotton sacks, 98 lbs net: (© M., 
Fort Jay, N. Y., care Q.M. supply off- 
cer, New York G. I. Depot, 24,500 |hs, 





S. O. Wern: 
United States—Fiscal Year Export 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse g s, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the U ied 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic m- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour Is 
ee 67,260,473 14,06 85 
0 TET 154,951,000 14,88: 900 
er 208,321,091 15,797.519 
ee 293,267,637 16,181,234 
Sr 122,430,724 21,651 261 
Seer 178,582,673 24,181 979 
Bn serecdenss 34,118,853 21,87°.%51 
0 SST 149,831,427 12,032 778 
 Saeaee 173,274,015 15,492,469 
erry 259,642,533 16,182,765 
| Pee 92,393,775 11,821,461 
OO Saree 91,602,974 11,394,505 
Pee 30,160,212 11,006,487 
Pee 23,729,302 10,129,435 
Pe 46,679,876 9,040,987 
See sceseceves 66,923,244 10,521,161 
OO ea 100,371,057 18,927,247 
ee 76,569,423 15,584,667 
Fae 34,973,291 13,919,048 
eae 4,394,402 8,826,435 
1904 44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 
154,856,000 17,759,000 
132,061,000 18,651,000 
101,950,000 18,699,000 
139,433,000 18,486,000 

8 148,231,000 15,350,000 
a 79,662,000 14,570 
p SEDO 60,650,000 14,621 
0 Se ee 76,103,000 15,269 
See 88,415,000 16,860 
Seer 117,121,000 16,620,' 
Se 157,280,000 15,197,000 
NSE Pre 150,565,000 7,946,000 
Se sécssktaes 153,253,000 6,011,' 
0 ee 46,000,000 9,000,! 
DNS 460¢e000 08 66,000,000 12,000 
., SSP ee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
0 58,000,000 8,000, 0. 
i iéins «teunas 85,000,000 11,000,099 
aa 70,000,000 9,000,000 
0 eee 106,000,000 9,000,0 
eee 95,000,000 6,000,000 
DES wéebeecnes 55,000,000 11,000,059 
BES Cetccceses 54,000,000 12,000,° 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats R: 
.. , AE 9,542 16,620 1,062 9,9 
Se 18,501 93,146 18,790 50,2 
Bes 00. s.050 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,9 
a 20,45 66,911 4,302 45,7 
Se 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,4 
See 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,6 
eee 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,9 
a Fe 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,2 
Sas 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,5 
ae 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,5 
peers 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,22 
Sr 17,637 49,065 33,759 1,8 
1912 2,585 40,039 2,172 

2,045 

1,685 22 

1,510 1,27 

1,158 2,41 

4,014 74 
46,324 1,35 

5,479 

1,164 

4,613 


30,310 10,141 
69,130 15,54! 
35,096 8,56/ 
13,012 988 
570 9 
5,740 231 
2,380 1,477 
9,435 12,040 
953 332 


13,692 2,257 


2890... cece 1,408 101,973 
*Nine months. 
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A QUESTION OF PRICE 

Under the heading “U. K. the Worst 
Flour Market” the London Corn Circu- 
lar writes that a good deal is heard of 
the disappearance of American flour 
from our markets and the substitution of 
Canadian, and asks the question, “Does 
the U. S. A. want our flour import 
trade?” 

The article goes on to state that it 
will be a surprise to many people to learn 
that last year, while Canada exported 
$,000,000 280-lb sacks of flour, her neigh- 
bor sent out nearly 11,400,000, i.e., 42 per 
cent more. Seeing that so little of this 
came to the United Kingdom, it must 
follow that United States millers are 
finding better markets elsewhere. 

The big requirements of Japan since 
the earthquake are quoted as an explana- 
tion of the sustained United States ex- 
port trade, but Canadian millers have 
also been benefiting by the extraordinary 
requirements of Japan. Shipments from 
Vancouver to the Orient have been heavy 
during the past six months, 

In the same way the importers of the 
United Kingdom have found Australian 
millers very indifferent sellers, and the 
exceptionally big proportion of the flour 
exports from the commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia to eastern markets is in itself a 
sufficient explanation of this indifferent 
attitude. 

The prime factor that is driving ex- 
porting millers away from. United King- 
dom markets is the low prices which con- 
tinue to rule in London and the other 
principal ports, but it is not the im- 
porters who are respunsible for these. 
Competition between importers is as 
keen today as it has ever been in the his- 
tory of the trade, but they are all anx- 
ious to get a living. It is not their policy 
to trade at a loss, neither is it the policy 
of American, Canadian, or other export- 
ing millers to manufacture flour to be 
sold at a loss and, in consequence, ex- 
port sales are made in the best market. 
The root of the trouble is the competi- 
tion of home millers through this coun- 
try’s excess of milling capacity. 

The British milling industry was never 
better equipped than it is today; it is 
not, like other manufacturing industries, 
dependent on exports, being almost en- 
tirely devoted to the domestic trade; it 
has been fairly free from labor troubles 
and disputes with its employees, and yet 
its members are repeatedly heard to 
complain that their trade is unprofitable. 
The remedy lies in their own hands. 


LONDON WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 


Many importers are surprised to find 
that the stocks of flour in London at the 
end of last month were nearly as large 
as those at the end of the year, but at 
the same time, in conversation with im- 
porters and factors, there are few if 
any who do not admit that they have 
some very unprofitable stocks landed. 
These they have been unable to get rid 
of, and if they each have only a thou- 
sand bags or so, the quantity is easily 
accounted for. The actual figures are 
as follows, wheat being shown in quar- 
ters of 480 lbs, and flour in sacks of 
280 Ibs: 











Quarterly movement— Wheat Flour 
Imports for the 13 weeks 
ending March 28 ........ 1,529,900 284,118 
Add stocks on Jan. 1....... 10,160 79,776 
WOUND dats oN eehesecies 1,540,060 363,894 
Stocks on April 1, 1924..... 22,000 72,981 
Total distribution during 
three months ......... 1,518,060 290,813 
Average deliveries per week 
TE GORD ntoweinde aces 116,774 22,374 
Average deliveries last 
L ccns wivyapiie PEELS eee 107,077 23,779 
Average weekly deliveries 
Same quarter last year... 90,237 20,598 


Average weekly deliveries 


oe eT ree 101,255 24,899 





The first quarter of 1924 shows quite 
a fair improvement over the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, but there is a 
decline of over 3,000 sacks weekly when 
compared with the last quarter, which is 
not good reading from the importers’ 
point of view, but that the consumption 
is fairly well maintained is shown when 
the wheat arrivals are taken into consid- 
eration, therefore the home mills have 
had an increased share of the flour trade, 
as the distribution of wheat has _in- 
creased to the extent of over 9,000 qrs 
weekly. 


ENGLAND 

The improved interest in imported 
flour which was commented upon last 
week has been broadened, with the re- 
sult that there has been a decided in- 
crease in volume, which has every sign 
of being maintained if present prices 
are held, and will no doubt increase in 
proportion as mill prices decline. As 
imported flour today is more nearly on 
a competing basis with the home milled 
article than for some time, with prices 
about Is lower, there doubtless will be 
sufficient inducement to the baker to mix 
strong imported flour, which would im- 
prove the bread and make it less 
crumbly. 

Canadian export patents are generally 
quoted at 32s 6d, c.i.f., for April, May, 
or June seaboard, although there are 
strong rumors that one or two Canadian 
millers accepted business at 3d under 
these figures yesterday, and there was 
also undoubtedly some short selling. Ca- 
nadian top patents are offered at 34s 6d 
@35s 6d, according to quality, and there 
is only a very limited demand for the 
35s 6d flour, buyers refusing to consider 
such a wide differenlial, in spite of the 
quality. 

Minneapolis low grades have declined, 
and are now offered at 27s 9d. Plate is 
also lower at 25s, ¢.i.f., for May ship- 
ment; April shipment could probably be 
purchased at under 26s. 

Australian flours on direct offer are 
reported at 32s@32s 6d for May-June 
shipment, and there are resellers for 
passage and April shipment at 33s. The 
spot value is about 35s 6d, landed. 

Th official price for London milled 
straight run flour is still 37s, delivered, 
but the mills are prepared to accept 
35s@35s 6d, delivered, which would be 
equal to about 31s@3ls 64d, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour are distinctly smaller 
this week, the quantities, given in sacks 
of 280 lbs, being: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 4,360; Canada, Atlantic, 
1,750; Australia, 5,265, 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat has been quiet during the past 
week. Prices are steady, and have moved 
slightly in favor of the seller. No. 1 
northern Manitoba, arrived, has been sold 
at 44s 9d, passage parcels made 44s 6d, 
April-May sold at 43s 101%4d@44s 11d, 
and May-June and June-July at 43s 9d. 
A parcel of West Australian wheat, ar- 
rived, sold at 45s 6d, while Australian 
May-June is on offer at 46s 3d. Choice 
white karachi for May-June shipment is 
offered at 44s. Rosafe, 63%4-lb, for 
April-May, can be bought at 42s 9d. 
Baruso, 6314-lb, afloat, is offered at 42s 
6d, and April shipment at 42s. 


MILL OFFALS 


Trade in offals has been quiet, and 
London milled bran is lower at £6 7s 6d 
@£7, ex-mill. Middlings are also easier 
at £7 7s 6d. Plate pollard is inclined to 
be firmer, with passage parcels at £6 
15s, March-April at £6 6s 3d, April-May 
at £6 3s 9d, May-June at £6 2s 6d, and 


June-July at £6 5s. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings afloat and for shipment could be 
bought at £8. Plate bran is offered at 
£6, cif. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market continues its mo- 
notonous course, and little change either 
in consumption or price is reported. 
London millers have a monopoly of what 
little trade there is, at prices round 
about £15 15s for both rolled oats and 
oatmeal, and it is reported that holders 
of spot stocks would be willing to accept 
£16, ex-store, for their holdings. Scotch 
manufacture is reported to be not much 
in evidence, the nominal price being £21 
for Midlothian and £18 10s for Aber- 
deen, both ex-store. 


BRITISH MILL OPERATIVES’ WAGES 


It is reported that British mill opera- 
tives have notified the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Milling 
Industry of their wish to terminate their 
present agreement in regard to wages, 
and at the same time have put forward 
a claim for an advance of 10s ($2.15) 
per week in the wages of all male adults 
and a corresponding increase for women 
and youths, as well as certain overtime 
concessions. They also ask for a guar- 
anteed week of 42 hours for shift work- 
ers and 44 for day workers. 

If the British millers have to accede 
to these demands it means that they will 
have to charge more for their flour. This 
will give*point to the adage that it’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good, for 
higher prices for home milled flour will 
help American and Canadian millers to 
compete more easily. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


At a luncheon given to a number of 
American newspaper correspondents by 
the authorities of the British Empire 
Exhibition, it was stated that the exhibi- 
tion was a huge sporting effort on the 
part of the British empire to recoup 
something of the immense debt which 
Britain owed to America since the war. 
The prime minister, who was unable to 
be present, sent a message, expressing 
the hope that the exhibition would at- 
tract a large number of American visi- 
tors and would serve as an occasion of 
increasing the friendship and good un- 
derstanding among English speaking 
peoples. 

A strike occurred among the work- 
men at the exhibition a few days ago, 
and it was feared that it might delay 
the opening arranged for April 23. It 
was practically a case of industrial 
blackmail, a few malcontents demanding 
an extra twopence per hour, and forcing 
their fellow-workers to put down tools. 
Police protection was provided for those 
who wished to carry on, however, and 
the strike fizzled out. 

According to latest plans the exhibi- 
tion will be opened by the King and 
Queen on the morning of April 23. The 
opening ceremony includes marching and 
counter marching by massed bands of 
the Brigade of Guards and a special 
choir of 1,500 voices. Special postage 
stamps to commemorate the exhibition 
are being printed, which will be on sale 
only at the exhibition. 


CONTINENTAL WHEAT SUPPLY 


The improvement in the franc has had 
little effect in inducing French farmers 
to sell more freely and, this being so, 
millers have proceeded to secure sup- 
plies by buying Argentine and Austra- 
lian cargoes. Italy reports firm markets 
and indicates that imports will be main- 
tained, although the quantity taken may 
not be large. Germany has recently been 
bothered by the competition of French 
flour, but it is so no longer, although it 


has imports of American flour to con- 
tend with. 


DEATH OF LONDON FLOUR MAN 


In The Northwestern Miller of April 2 
the death of R. E. Thornhill, manager 
of the flour department of Harris Bros. 
& Co., London, was announced by cable. 
The news was received with deep re- 
gret by the members of the flour trade, 
with many of whom he had been asso- 
ciated since his youth, when he entered 
the employ of T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd. 
Later on he joined the firm of Harris 
Bros. & Co., and for over 30 years looked 
after their flour department. He never 
visited the United States, but was well 
known to millers visiting the London 
market, and was regarded as an expert 
judge of flour. 

Mr. Thornhill was fond of life in the 
country, was a keen sportsman and good 
with both rod and gun, in addition to 
being no mean cricketer. He is reputed 
to hold the record for catching the big- 
gest pike ever caught by a Mark Lane 
man, it weighing 23 lbs. Mr. Thornhill 
was always most upright in his dealings, 
and his reputation in trade circles was 
one that any man would be proud to 
attain. He died from the effects of 
pneumonia at the age of 55, and leaves a 
wife and three children. 


ENGLISH WHEAT AS POULTRY FEED 

English grown wheat, which usually 
brings a far lower price than stronger 
foreign wheats, has recently sold almost 
on a parity with Manitoba wheat. The 
reason for this is the large increase in 
poultry raising throughout the United 
Kingdom, and poultry farmers prefer 
English wheat to any other kind for 
feeding purposes. 

Owing to the shortage of eggs during 
the war, people were encouraged to keep 
poultry in order to increase the food 
supplies of the country. Many household- 
ers, even in the cities, started a poultry 
run, and the keeping of chickens seems 
to become more popular every year, 
hence the big demand for English wheat 
for feed. 

It is estimated that about 25 per cent 
of the English wheat crop is appropriat- 
ed for feeding purposes. The consequent 
increase in price, owing to this demand, 
causes considerable hardship to the small 
country millers, who have hitherto al- 
ways depended on this wheat for their 
supplies, and from which they manufac- 
ture a flour which has special character- 
istics much liked among a certain class 
of users. 

MILL FAILURES 

During the past month there have been 
a number of failures among country 
mills in England. In one or two cases 
the firms were old established, and these 
failures tend to show the difficulties the 
smaller millers are experiencing through 
the competition created by the large port 
mills, which are gradually driving the 
small country mills out of existence. It 
must be remembered, however, that the 
port mills are not making much money, 
owing to the fierce price cutting which 
is going on among them, and it is under- 
stood that many of them are becoming 
seriously alarmed at the situation. 

An important meeting of the large 
millers was held on April 8, and it is 
believed that the question of prices was 
the chief subject discussed. Millers are 
also very much afraid that they will 
have to pay higher wages to their em- 
ployees in the near future, and if this 
should come about there is no doubt 
that they would have to obtain better 
prices for their flour. 


NOTES ; 
Harold V. James, of Arthur James & 
Co., Bristol, was in London on April 10, 
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He stated that American and Canadian 
flour was very difficult to sell in Bristol, 
owing to the severe competition of home 
mills. 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., left 
London for an extensive continental trip 
on April 6. He expects to visit the 
southern European and Levantine mar- 
kets, and will be absent from London 
about two months. 

Edward Schaaf, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill 
Co., called at this office on April 10. 
Mr. Schaaf has recently made a trip 
round the world on the Laconia, and was 
spending a few days in London prior 
to sailing for home. He stated that he 
had had a most interesting tour, and 
had thoroughly enjoyed the experience. 

Mauritz Thomsen, president Centen- 
nial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., is spending 
a few days in London, and called at this 
office on April 11. He has been in Ger- 
many on private business, and took the 
opportunity of visiting Copenhagen and 
Christiania so as to get some firsthand 
knowledge of those markets. From Nor- 
way he came to London, and called on 
some of the importers with whom his va- 
rious mills do business. He expects to 
sail for home on April 16. 





Imported Flour Dull at Liverpool 

Liverroor, April 9.—After several 
days of very dull trade, the wheat mar- 
ket rallied, owing to a revival of con- 
tinental demand, but prices have again 
eased, owing to the larger shipments to 
the United Kingdom direct, and the im- 
proved value of sterling in America. 
Prices on our markets are 3d per qr 
lower to Is higher on the week, the out- 
standing features being the large sup- 
plies arriving, afloat, and shipping, large 
reserves in exporting countries, and a 
very slow millers’ demand, 

April 5 there was a distinct rally both 
here and in America, owing princi- 
pally to a revival in continental de- 
mand, but Argentine sellers also ex- 
erted an influence, for they raised their 
asking prices, and did not offer so free- 
ly. This was largely in consequence of 
a firmer freight market, owing to a bet- 
ter demand for tonnage. 

The continental demand always exerts 
a strong influence on the wheat market, 
and it is bound to continue to do so, for 
we expect this group of buyers will ab- 
sorb about two thirds of all supplies 
shipped to Europe. Shipments so far 
this season have equaled those reported 
for the same period of 1922-23, and this 
in spite of much larger crops, but con- 
sidering the actual conditions in con- 
tinental countries these seem to indicate 
that further fairly good imports will be 
made. 

FLOUR 


Imported flour is dull. In order to 
place new arrivals, sellers have had to 
face a loss on recent purchases in view 
of the competition of home millers. Some 
good buying of export Manitoba patents, 
April shipment, is reported at 32s 9d, 
c.i.f., and sellers are now holding this 
price for May seaboard shipment. A 
line of top winter patents sold for April 
seaboard at 36s, c.i.f., Liverpool, in jute 
bags. 

Low grade flour is dull. American 
second clear sold at 27s 9d, c.i.f., Liver- 
pool, and later, on account of easier 
sterling exchange, 27s 3d was accepted, 
but sellers are now holding for 27s 6d. 

River Plate low grade was offered by 
sellers at £9 15s, while £9 12s 6d was 
bid. Now the sellers have raised the 
= on higher freight to £9 18s 9d, but 
yuyers refuse to follow the advance. A 
small parcel afloat sold at £10 5s. 





SCOTLAND 
Guascow, April 7.—Stocks, particular- 
ly of wheat, have improved considerably 
in Glasgow of late. At the end of March 
the wheat stocks amounted to 258,898 
hundredweights (112 lbs), which com- 
pares with 166,328 at the end of the 
preceding month and with 93,950 at the 
end of March, 1923. The quantity of 
flour on hand at the end of March was 
125,925 hundredweights, compared with 
103,548 at the end of the preceding 
month and 149,887 at the end of March, 
1923. 
From these figures it would seem that 
the stocks of flour, while less than those 
available a year ago, have improved 
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within the past month, but the improve- 
ment is probably more apparent than 
real, as only a relatively small propor- 
tion of the flour went into store. 


DROP IN WHEAT PRICES 
In the process of building up the im- 
proved stocks of wheat it is feared that 


a good deal of money has been lost. It 
is the wheat importers rather than the 


millers who have been the losers. Much 


of this wheat was bought for earlier 
shipment when it was scarcer. As soon 
as it was shipped the price of wheat 
eased. In some cases the loss may 
amount to about 3s per qr. There is 
now cheap wheat offered forward for 
early shipment. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


The current prices of flour, quoted on 
the cif. basis, are as follows: home 
milled, 32s, 34s and 36s per 280 lbs. 
There is, as suggested, a strong inclina- 
tion on the part of the home miller to 
cut nominal charges. The fact is that he 
is facing a more difficult period. He is 
finding demand for flour more slow; he 
is faced with the necessity of shading 
his price for bran and other offals, owin 
to the advent of warmer weather; an 
he also knows that the Canadian miller, 
in particular, is becoming more accom- 
modating, so far as this market is con- 
cerned. Consequently, he is prepared to 
meet the buyer who can be wooed. 

As regards the Canadian millers’ posi- 
tion, importers report that there is con- 
siderable pressure to sell Manitobas for 
May shipment from the seaboard at 33s 
@33s 6d per sack for Glasgow, Leith, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. For all these 
Scottish ports the offer is identical, and 
it comes from several of the best-known 
Canadian mills. For the east coast ports 
mentioned the flour is being shipped by 
the Ellerman Line from New York. 
While Manitoba prices for May ship- 
ment are 33s 6d@34s, the spot rate is 
6d less. Australian flour is about 33s 
and 32s 6d for April and May shipment, 
respectively, and Pacific flour is 32s 6d, 
with Canadian winters 34@35s. 


SCOTTISH VIEWS OF TARIFF DUTIES 


American winters have cheapened to 
some extent, but the revision of the 
tariff duties on wheat and offals will, in 
the opinion of importers here, aid Can- 
ada as a flour exporter in competition 
with United States millers. The view 
here is that to increase the duty on Ca- 
nadian wheat entering the States and to 
accompany this with a lower impost on 
Canadian offal going over the border 
will place the American miller in a dis- 
advantageous position as an exporter of 
flour to this side. The expected effect 
will be that the States miller will not 
get his own price for offal, that will be 
largely determined by the Canadian sup- 
ply; whereas, the Canadian miller, hav- 
ing good outlet for his offal, will be 
a freer exporter than ever of flour. 


BAKERY EXHIBITION 


The Scottish Bakery and Grocery Ex- 
hibition, which opened in Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow, April 5, is being continued this 
week. The exhibition has several years’ 
experience behind it, and it has the ap- 
proval and support of the municipality 
of Glasgow in addition to active support 
from the grocery, provision and confec- 
tionery trades, as well as from the Scot- 
tish Association of Master Bakers. 

Experience led the bakers’ association 
to favor a restriction of the period of 
the show to one week, but the present 
exhibition is being continued over the 
two weeks. Any one visiting Kelvin 
Hall will recognize that those who fa- 
vor a shorter show are on sound lines. 
The second week is a tedious experience 
for all. 

The exhibition was opened by Sir 
Henry Keith, who for long was identi- 
fied with the licensed grocery trade in 
Lanarkshire (that is, he was a grocer 
who was licensed to sell wines and spir- 
its for consumption off the premises). 
Sir Henry has taken a prominent part 
in local politics end in educational ad- 
ministration. At the opening ceremony 
he emphasized the value of exhibitions as 
a means of bringing the manufacturer 
and importer into touch with the re- 
tailer. 

There are numerous entries in the 
bakery section of the show, and compe- 
titors are drawn from not only all parts 





of Scotland, but from England and 
Wales. Special classes are provided for 
students who are attending the Scottish 
School of Bakery, which is part of the 
Royal Technical College of Glasgow. So 
far as the flour trade is concerned, 
there is not much direct interest in the 
exhibits, but the show affords an oppor- 
tunity for importers and their salesmen 
to get into touch with visiting bakers 
from practically all Scottish districts. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, April 7.—Conditions govern- 
ing the flour market have not changed 
much during the week, but possibly ship- 
ment prices are slightly easier. Not only 
do importers find trade dull, but home 
millers are beginning to feel the pinch 
and have reduced quotations to bring 
them into line with American both on 
spot and forward. English millers, who 
make the Irish market a dumping 
ground, have also reduced their prices 
to Irish buyers, and if reports are true 
they are willing to take less for their 
flour in Ireland than in England. 

A cargo of Australian wheat and flour 
arrived at this port a few days ago. 
The flour shipment consisted of 16,000 
sacks, the bulk of which has gone to 
one buyer. The balance is being offered 
at about 35s 6d@36s, delivered, which 
is probably better value than anything 
being tendered by English or Irish mill- 
ers. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers are wanting 34@35s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, for their good soft win- 
ter wheat patents, but are willing to 
meet a buyer if one can be found. De- 
mand, however, is of a retail character 
only, and in the south and west the 
millers are complaining very bitterly of 
the lack of orders, even in districts 
where imported flour is not in very 
strong competition. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Offers were somewhat irregular, but 
tended lower. Manitoba export patents 
under mills’ own brands were quoted 9s 
per sack down, at 33s 6d, Belfast, and 
33s 9d, Dublin, net, c.i.f. Some mills 
were offering as low as 32s 6d, net, c.i.f. 
Business, however, has been practically 
impossible, as consumers seem deter- 
mined not to buy flour in quantity in 
any distant position at the present time. 
The spot price for these flours is about 
34@35s, net c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 

Short Manitobas, under mills’ own 
brands, could not be secured under 37s, 
net, c.i.f. Belfast, and 37s 6d, Dublin, 
for April-May seaboard shipment. How- 
ever, there is a great irregularity in 
quotations, some millers asking as high 
as 38@39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, a price 
utterly unobtainable. Holders are main- 
taining their spot prices at 37s 6d, net, 
c.if., Belfast, and 37s 9d, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have been pushed 
very hard at lower prices for shipment 
at about 34s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
3d more Dublin. There have been very 
few cables of American soft winters, 
but the price indicated for export grades 
is 34s 6d@37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about 3d more Dublin, for April-May 
shipment from seaboard. 


ARRIVALS 
Flour shipments to Dublin for the 
week ending March 15 were 7,000 sacks, 
against 2,000 the previous week, making 
the total since Aug. 1, 163,000 sacks. 
The shipments to Belfast for the same 
week were 13,000 sacks, against 3,000 the 
previous week, making the total since 
Aug. 1, 167,000 sacks. The first arrivals 
by direct steamer into Londonderry are 
expected shortly. 


OATMEAL 
There is very little change to report 
in regard to oatmeal, which is dull, but 
generally maintaining its price. Ameri- 
can and Canadian flake is quoted at 41s 
r 280 lbs net, c.i.f., Belfast, but noth- 
ing has been done for shipment. Any 
inquiries from the trade are for spot 
or near at hand goods, and the public in 
general is pursuing a hand-to-mouth 
policy. Pinhead and medium meals are 
maintaining a firm price, the latter be- 
ing offered at about 40s per 280 lbs. 
There is a fair amount of this meal on 
spot, both in Belfast and the south of 
Ireland, but there is no inclination to cut 
prices. 
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FEED 

Demand for feed is as heavy as ever, 
and mills are very busy. The weather 
is keen and frosty, all vegetation being 
very backward, which tends to produce 
an unprecedented demand for all classes 


of feedingstuffs and for mill offal, jy 
particular. The best broad white In, 
lish bran is quoted at £12@£12 10s jer 
ton, delivered, in the south, and in je! 
fast and the north £10 1l5s@£11. 'yr- 
eign bran of the hard red type is fetch 
ing 10, and some blended brans cay |e 
had at the same figure. 

While no change has taken place ji), the 
price of feedingstuffs, demand has jot 
been quite so active. Millers and jr 
chants have had to put on a little jj re 
pressure to sell, but there is no cutting 
in prices. Indian meal has about 1): jn 
tained its figure at £11 per ton, Bel! .:st, 
and possibly 5s more Dublin, delivi red, 
bags included, and for the flaked (a 
riety for cattle feeding £2 more i. e- 
quired. 

Linseed cakes are not quite so st) ing 
on spot, but the price is very {rm 
Nothing under about £11, net, c.i.f., {5c 
fast, would be accepted, and £11 | 0s, 
Dublin, for spot or near at hand gs 
There is very little buying in the ‘or 
ward position, no doubt the low qv \ta- 
tion of £10 7s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfa:: or 
Dublin, for July-August shipment, in- 
fluencing the trade and giving a be. ish 
feeling. Cotton cakes have been © «ry 
firm, good decorticated fetching £1) yer 
ton, full delivered terms, but in D) \lin 
local makes are making almost £2 1 re. 


BREAD CONSUMPTION 


Although demand for bread is y.)\, 
it shows a diminution among the \ ive 
earning classes, compared with a «ew 
years ago. With a great many men i! 
of work, consumption has declined, ‘jt 
the outlook in all branches of indu-' ry, 
especially in the north of Ireland, s)) ws 
signs of improvement. In the svith, 
while there is also some improvei it, 
it is slower, there being no large indus 
tries in that section. 

Owing to a musical competition at 
Londonderry there have been a |i rye 
number of visitors in the city, and «an 
increased consumption of breadsti {fs 
was experienced. The bakery busi:ss 
in Londonderry is growing, numerous 
additions having been made to some of 
the leading bakeries, including Stey«n 
son’s and Frank Doherty’s. 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS TO LONDONDERR\ 


It appears that the arrangement jr 
flour shipments to be made direct |o 
Londonderry are not permanent, n 
having been received by the Chamber «f 
Commerce there that the service of {'\ 
Moore & McCormack Co. Line via N.\ 
York or Philadelphia is only an exp: 
ment, and depends on the amount ©! 
support it receives. Londonderry } 
ers are very anxious that it should 
come a permanent service, and are t 
ing to arrange with importers that «\\ 
forward business be shipped via the 
rect route. 


HOLLAND 

Amsterpam, April 7.—There are | 
signs of any improvement in market co 
ditions, which remain void of inter: 
Foreign wheat markets did not v: 
much, and the present basis of whi | 
values must be considered low enou 
yet there is no animation to operate, | 
so much due to any feeling that pri 
will decline still further, appreciably, | 
because demand is slow, and such bu - 
ing as transpires is on a hand-to-mou 
basis. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR 

The home millers find the foreign mar 
ket at present unremunerative, and ar 
giving all their attention to the hom: 
trade. Demand for offals, although sti! 
about normal for the time of the year 
is declining somewhat, milder weathe: 
having set in. Quotations for flour hav: 
remained unchanged, and still stand at 
15.75 florins per 100 kilos, ex-mill. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 

Compared with this price, the offers 
of American millers are mostly from 
50 Dutch cents to one florin per 100 kilos 
too high, A few appear to be in a 
position to quote a figure which ap- 
proaches the home parity, but have been 
unable to do any business of importance. 
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Kansas patents were offered generally 
at 16.25 florin per 100 kilos for April 
shipment, in some cases even higher. 
One of the mills of good repute was 
willing to accept 16 florins for a fair 
quantity in one purchase, yet this offer, 
although so much lower than the others, 
failed to draw. 

Canadian straight flour was offered at 
15.25 florins for April shipment, which 
is in better proportion, but demand for 
this class of flour is small in this coun- 
try, while the Rhine provinces, usually 
buyers of large quantities, are now out 
of the market. 

It would seem that, for the present, 
our neighbors across the borders have 
filled near requirements and, if rumors 
are true, there are several buyers there 
who are trying to get free from their 
engagements and are catching at the 
smallest chance offering to escape their 
obligations of taking delivery. In conse- 
quence, some importers here are experi- 
encing serious trouble on account of out 
of time shipment by certain millers, and 
this is proving a welcome loophole, to 
foreign buyers referred to, to cancel 
their contracts. 





HUNGARY 


Buparest, April 2.—The weather has 
turned milder, but not springlike, and 
the nights are still cold. The winter was 
very long and severe, and fears were en- 
tertained that vegetation would suffer. 
Luckily these fears were not realized. 
With the disappearance of the snow, 
the plants look sound; there are no 
frost damages worth mentioning, and no 
winter killing has been reported; replow- 
ing is not necessary; however, warm 
weather is now wanted and, anyway, 
spring field work will be late. 

Wheat and flour prices, which for 
many months have advanced almost 
without interruption, are now station- 
ary, not only because of the dull ten- 
dency in the international market, but 
also in connection with the compulsory 
loan which absorbed a lot of money and 
obliged farmers to bring their wheat on 
the market. Besides, flour business is 
slow, Vienna and Czecho-Slovakia bein 
supplied with American, French an 
Italian flours. The autumn sown crops 
have come well through the winter all 
over central Europe, and there are no 
bullish factors for the moment, but mar- 
kets will be ruled henceforward by the 
prospects of growing crops. 


MILLING IN BOND 


Negotiations are proceeding between 
the government and the mills with re- 
gard to a revival of milling in bond, 
but up to the present it has not been 
possible to come to an understanding. 
The mills are split into two groups: 
while all Budapest mills desire reintro- 
duction of the temporary admission of 
wheat, provincial mills are not unani- 
mous in this respect, inasmuch as only 
those which are situated on the Danube 
or the Theiss have a strong interest in 
milling in bond. Those which are situ- 
ated far from water stations and, there- 
fore cannot avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of cheap river freights, are 
against any revision. However, the lat- 
ter are in the minority, and the hope is 
justified that, sooner or later, grindin 
in bond will be restored, provided it wil 
be possible to conclude with Jugo-Slavia 
and with Roumania commercial treaties 
which will admit of the import of 
bdcska and banat wheats. 


HUNGARIAN FINANCE 


_The great budgetary reform which 
aims at restoring the equilibrium of the 
State’s finances by a reasonable utiliza- 
tion of the foreign loan as well as by 
reducing public expenses and increasing 
public revenues, will exert a great influ- 
ence also upon the grain and flour trade. 
_ The government has decided to abol- 
ish, from and after June 30, the system 
of official provisioning which has been 
in practice hitherto. Certain classes of 
the population, the army, and the officers 
of the state enjoyed the privilege of 
getting flour and other victuals at quite 
exceptional prices; this system inflicted 
upon the treasury an expenditure which 
in the first half of the current year 
amounts to 41,000,000 gold crowns. The 
abolition of this heavy burden will great- 
ly contribute toward eliminating the 

eficit of the budget. 
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According to the scheme which has been 
framed in the legislative bill, the defi- 
cit of Hungary’s budget, which in the 
first half of this year amounts to 175,- 
600,000 gold crowns, will be diminished, 
and in the second half of 1926 it will 
disappear altogether. This action will 
inflict heavy sacrifices upon the whole 
of the population, which will have to pay 
enormous taxes, but is the only pos- 
sible way to consolidate the hand-to- 
mouth existence the country has led for 
several years. 

According to the bill containing the 
scheme of the budgetary reform, the 
ministry of food will be abolished with- 
in a short time. With the establish- 
ment of the new State’s Bank the Devi- 
sen-Centrale will also cease, and the full 
freedom of the grain and flour trade 
will be restored. 

Beno Scuwarz. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Buparest, April 2.—The weather has 
turned springlike and, with the reopen- 
ing of the navigation on the River Elbe, 
the first grain and flour boats, which for 
many weeks were icebound therein, have 
arrived in Tetschen, enabling mills which, 
by the lack of grist, were obliged to 
stop working, to renew grinding. The 
supplies of home grown wheat and rye 
are nearly exhausted, and arrivals of 
such cereals nearly ceased; therefore, 
home mills now grind only foreign wheat 
and rye. 

The former offers of Russian azima 
wheat and South Russian rye have 
ceased, and it is rumored that the Soviet 
government has prohibited further ex- 
ports of wheat and rye, because the 
cereal prices in Russian towns have 
reached such a high level as to curtail 
home consumption. Some small lots of 
Bulgarian and Hungarian rye have been 
placed in Bohemia and Moravia, while 
the route via Trieste is abandoned, owing 


to the reopening of the Elbe navigation. . 


The Prague market has purchased Ar- 

ntine wheats, Rosafé for prompt de- 
ivery at 12.45 Dutch florins per 220 lbs, 
for later delivery at 12.05, delivered, 
Tetschen, and barusso at 12.25@12.35. 
Manitoba was offered at 13.10, cif., 
Hamburg, without finding buyers. The 
activity of German importers via Ham- 
burg is greatly curtailed by the lack of 
foreign bills. 

Offers of rye are very scanty, and the 
import want is considerable. Home 
see wheat flour is quoted at 182@187 

zecho crowns per 220 lbs, rye at 150@ 
155, patents at 260, and first clears at 
255. 


The government still refuses to give 
— licenses for Hungarian flours, 
and there is a constant invasion of 
French, English and Italian flours in 
Bohemia and Moravia, the import being 
based upon the commercial treaties con- 
cluded with the said countries and with 
the United States, while no such conven- 
tions have been made with the eastern 
countries of Europe. 

The grain and flour imports of the re- 
public in February were as follows: ce- 
reals, 142,440 quintals, compared with 
9,468 in February, 1923; flour, 256,252 

uintals, against 173,240. The bulk of 
the flour came from Hungary. 
Ben6é ScHwarz. 





- BILL TO PROMOTE SALE OF 


FARM PRODUCTS ABROAD 
Wasurneton, D. C.—The promotion of 
the sale of farm products abroad, 
— the gathering and dissemination 
of information which would help Ameri- 
can farmers adjust their planting in ac- 
cordance with world needs, is provided in 
a bill passed by the House. 

The measure would confer permanent 
authority on the Department of Agri- 
culture to continue supplying informa- 
tion on farm management, marketing 
practices of other countries and the pros- 
pective world production and demand. 
The State department also would be em- 
powered to accredit, as agricultural at- 
tachés with diplomatic standing, such 
foreign commissioners as may be desig- 


nated by the Department of Agriculture. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





After having been practically deprived 
of oranges for nearly 10 years, there is 
a heavy demand for this fruit on the 
part of the public throughout Germany. 
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A NEW TRADE CONSCIOUSNESS 


Millers who were not present at the 
meeting of the Federation in Chicago 
last week missed an occasion not only 
of unusual interest, but one which may 
prove of momentous and far-reaching 
consequence in the industry, and may 
serve to revive confidence in the ability 
of millers to handle their own problems 
effectively and take care of themselves, 
as may be required from time to time. 

For several years there have been 
many members of the trade profoundly 
dissatisfied with certain conditions un- 
der which they must operate, and who 
believed that something better was pos- 
sible of accomplishment. They have 
felt that a regeneration of the spirit of 
the industry, the creation of a new trade 
consciousness, was the first step in any 
undertaking at practical reforms. They 
have been conscious of the existence of 
such a spirit in the trade body, working 
in a sort of ferment, and have been hop- 
ing that it would burst the bonds of 
accustomed habit and tradition which 
had confined it. 

That spirit flared forth at this meet- 
{ng in a manner so spectacular and reso- 
lute as to catch some a bit unprepared 
for its manifestation, but with such im- 
petus as to carry all before it. It was 
as if an entire industry were surging 
forward in a new birth and in the emer- 
gence of an awakened consciousness of 
itself. This has a deep spiritual signifi- 
cance, whatever may be the difference 
of opinion and sentiment as to the prac- 
tical form and work it results in. There 
was apparently no difference of opinion 
among those present, and all seemed to 
be of the same mind. Therefore, some 
changes will be made in the organization 
and work of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration which will permit of larger ac- 
tivities. 

Although the attendance was larger 
than usual and quite representative, it 
was unfortunate that every miller whose 
interests are involved could not have 
been present. It would have given each 
of them a better understanding of the 
situation and of this new spirit, and 
would have helped each to make up his 
mind and determine his attitude in re- 
gard to it. In considering the matter 
they should not overlook one important 
fact,—that the evolution of a trade con- 
sciousness and solidarity, like all spirit- 
ual growths, is a subtle, intricate and 
delicate process, needing encouragement 
and support, and that its existence is 
more vital than the immediate things it 
may seek to accomplish. 

When it has come to pass that the ac- 
credited representative of the milling in- 
dustry, ranking fifth in the value of its 
product, the successful operation of 
which is necessary to the feeding of a 
nation, and, aside from that, has certain 
rights of American citizenship, is told by 
a congressman in Washington that he 
can be given but 12 minutes in which 
to be heard on proposed legislation vital- 
ly affecting his business, it is time that 
something should be done. This is not 
Russia—at least not yet. 

There may be criticism, as well as 
commendation, among millers of the 
plans which have been proposed, but it 
would be well for those who are dis- 
posed to criticize and hold aloof to bear 
in mind the deeper spiritual significance 
of this movement. There are matters, 
both within and without the industry, 
that need attention and reform, and an 
enlightened trade consciousness, leading 
to greater solidarity, is the first step to- 
ward their solution, therefore millers 
should think twice before withholding 
their support. Other matters than vicious 
and unsound legislation might be reached 
later, with an effective organization in ex- 
istence and through a greater solidarity. 


TOLEDO 

New business with the mills is slow, 
although operation is fairly well main- 
tained, due to the grinding on old or- 
ders. Nevertheless, some sales are be- 
ing made daily for both domestic and 
export shipment, although all mills are 
not participating in the latter. The Na- 
tional Milling Co. will close down its 
smaller mill for electrification next week. 
After this has been completed, motors 
will be installed for the large unit, so 
both mills will be ready for operation on 
the new crop, not later than July 15. 

Feed has developed weakness again, 
and shows symptoms of not being able 
to hold its own. This is an important 
point to bear in mind in the sale of 
flour, and explains why millers like to 
keep the stuff moving and not accumu- 
late any stocks. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.05@ 
1.06 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, April 25. Of late the movement 
seems to have dried up, and not much 
is being received. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5 
@5.40 bbl, local springs $6.25, and local 
hard winters $5.80, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed at $27.25@28 ton, mixed feed $27.75 
@28, and middlings $28@28.25, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


NEE DGD nb ons cdovc rises 30,100 65 
PROVIOUG WOOK 2 cn ccccvsscs 31,700 69 
WOOP BOO sence cvacencsrce Bee 66 
WHO FOOTE OOO .6.ccccccces 15,800 33 
Weees PORTS GMO ois cccccscs 16,200 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No, bbis bbls tivity 
April 20-26 .... 28 141,960 75,567 53 
Previous week.. 22 131,610 75,977 57% 
Year ago ...... 22 124,110 68,443 55 


Two years ago. 21 138,360 55,934 40 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of April 20-26, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 34,000 67,000 531,000 212,000 

Corn, bus.... 65,000 78,000 16,000 10,000 

Oats, bus.... 76,000 31,000 31,000 37,000 


ODORS IN FLOUR 


Everybody connected with the milling 
and flour business knows how extremely 
susceptible flour is to various odors, and 
how it will pick them up and retain them 
for a surprisingly long period. As hav- 
ing a bearing on this subject, the fol- 
lowing communication recently put out 
by the Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., 
Comstock Building, Columbus, Ohio, may 
be of interest: 

“We were once told of a prominent 
English flour merchant who claimed he 
could recognize flour brands by placing 
a bit of flour on his tongue. We never 
quite believed this, but perhaps if he 
had a very sensitive taste he could dem- 
onstrate his ability along this line with- 
in certain limits. We were always able 
to do more by the use of the sense of 
smell, but do not make nearly such dras- 
tic claims as this gentleman. 

“Occasionally, however, we get a 
series of samples of a mill that have a 
characteristic odor, which makes it quite 
possible to pick them out of a group 
of 20 or 30 other samples. Sometimes it 
is a slight fleeting odor of garlic or wild 
onions, so faint that it is barely recog- 
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nizable, but which reappears in sample 
after sample over a considerable period 
of time. Occasionally we find a mill that 
is habitually overbleaching (particularly 
with chlorine), and its samples always 
give off a slight acid odor which is quite 
persistent. 

“Three years ago a mill furnished us 
with samples, at intervals throughout a 
12-month period, which always had a dis- 
tinct odor suggestive of heat damaged 
wheat. Sometimes the odor was very 
faint and at other times quite noticeable, 
so much so that some cars were graded 
unsound by flour inspectors, An inves- 
tigation showed that this mill was buying 
No. 2 hard winter wheat from a certain 
interior point in Kansas. It is quite 
probable that this wheat was from head- 
er stacks that had fermented and heated 
somewhat, due to seasonal conditions. 
We examined one or two samples of the 
wheat and flour and found a few so- 
called ‘bran burned’ kernels present. 

“Recently we received a series of sam- 
ples with a peculiar odor which was quite 
distinct in both the bran and flour. The 
mill stated that it was unable to detect 
any odor on the wheat before grinding. 
After some study we became convinced 
that the odor was due to weevil. Some 
of the kernels had been hollowed out by 
the weevils and in the grinding process 
this odor was apparently liberated, after 





Upon what was considered re- 
liable authority, it was stated in 
these columns last week that the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
had taken over 84 stores at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, operated by the 
Foltz Grocery & Baking Co. The 
Foltz company denies the truth of 
this report, and correction is made 
herewith. ‘The Northwestern Mill- 
er regrets the error. 











which it permeated the flour and feed 
by absorption. We have occasionally re- 
ceived samples that had acquired an odor 
from chemicals used in mill fumigation. 
Some of these chemicals have a persist- 
ent odor which remains in the mill for 
a considerable time. ‘The same defect 
occasionally results from wheat treated 
with certain chemicals to kill weevils. 

“A great many of the odors that are 
found in flour are acquired after the 
flour left the mill, and are due to stor- 
age conditions. We have had samples of 
flour that had been stored in the same 
room with fertilizers with disastrous re- 
sults. The story is told of a mill that 
had serious losses as a result of one of 
its customers storing good, sound flour 
in the same room with cottonseed meal. 

“It is well to remember that flour ab- 
sorbs odors very readily. Rancidity 
sometimes develops in flour stored in 
warm warerooms. This is apparently 
due to obscure changes in the fatty con- 
stituents in the flour. It is often found 
in very old flour. Damp storage pro- 
motes the growth of molds which cause 
flour to acquire musty odor. The slight- 
est trace of odors of the kind described 
is undesirable, because of the effect on 
the flavor, aroma and taste of the bread. 
Watch for odors.” 

NOTES 

S. J. Lawellin, cereal chemist for the 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., the Agene 
Process, Newark, N. J., was in Toledo 
last week. 

Word received from John T. Sherriff, 
flour broker, Toledo, Ohio, from Long 
Beach, Cal., is to the effect that his 
health has improved very much since go- 
ing there. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the ‘Toledo Transportation 
Club will be held May 7. J. W. Enright, 
traffic manager Mennel Milling Co., is 
slated for the office of first vice presi- 
dent. 

David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Louis A. Mennel and Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., and Jesse D. Hurl- 
but, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, attended the meeting of the Fed- 
eration at Chicago. 

Leroy C. Kowalski, formerly with the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
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is now representing F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., covering Saginaw, Bay 
City and the thumb of Michigan, with 
headquarters at Bay City. 

Charles T. Stock and H. E. Reynolds, 
representing Noury & Van der Lané@e, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Novadel Process, were 
in Toledo last week. Mr. Stock went 
on for the millers’ meeting at Chicago. 
Mr. Reynolds was formerly superintend- 


* ent of the Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

A much better demand for feed and 
increased sales of flour were the out- 
standing features of the Indianapolis 
market last week. ‘The increase in de- 
mand for feed is attributed to colder 
weather in this territory. While ship- 
ping increased considerably, the largest 
jump was in the size and number of sales 
at mill doors to feeders and dairymen. 

Grain prices have shown little change 
in the past two weeks, with the best 
grades of wheat and corn standing near 
the figures reported previously. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, April 26: 
wheat, No. 2 hard 99c@$1.02, No. 2 red 
$1.01@1.04; corn, No. 2 white 71@73c, 
No. 3 white 70@72c, No. 2 yellow 71@ 
73c, No. 3 yellow 70@72c, No. 2 mixed 
70@72c, No. 3 mixed 69@71c; oats, No. 
2 white 45@4i7c, No. 3 white 44@4é6c. 

Inspections of grain, April 26: wheat, 
No. 2 red 3 cars, No. 3 red 4, No. 5 
mixed 2, sample 2; corn, No. 2 white 1 
car, No. 3 white 4, No. 5 white 2, sample 
white 1, No. 3 yellow 7, No. 4 yellow 8, 
No. 5 yellow 2, No. 6 yellow 1, sample 
yellow 1, No. 3 mixed 3, No. 4 mixed 1, 
No. 5 mixed 1, No. 6 mixed 1, sample 
mixed 2; oats, No. 2 white 3 cars, No. 3 
white 16, No. 4 white 4, sample white 1, 
No. 2 mixed 1. 

Output of mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, inspec- 
tions of grain and stocks in store in 
bushels, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
April 26: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
oo Re ee ee eee 8,634 43 
PUCTIONS WOOK occ cccwcedes 8,576 43 
BOOP Ge se tnsc a cesewesss 8,834 44 
Two years ago Trees. 35 


Stocks in store April 26, 11,561 bus. 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
,.. |... SPUReerecrer cee .. 55,000 8,000 
0 a ee (jeeeseadeas Cee $8,000 
CPE oc 6-wevvedews cueeee 310,000 22,000 
Rye cae one ase aa 3 ee 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
April 26, 1924. 188,000 360,400 60,000 1,500 
April 28, 1928. 152,431 394,000 187,000 2,000 
April 29, 1922. 110,000 219,000 189,000 
RECEIVER FOR CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR 
A receiver has been appointed for the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., Ar- 
cadia. It is alleged that the concern is 
near insolvency, its obligations being $29,- 
000. The company bought the elevator 
four years ago, and it is said its chief 
financial troubles have been the decline 
in the price of grains since its purchase. 
Curis O. ALsion. 


NASHVILLE 

General demand for flour from the 
Southeast showed slight improvement last 
week, but business remained quiet. New 
sales were some better than for the pre- 
ceding week, and also larger than for 
the corresponding time last year. Sales 
were chiefly in lots of 100 to 200 bbls. 
There was a flurry of small buying at 
some of the mills, but it soon passed. 
Weather conditions have improved great- 
ly, with farm work in full swing, and it 
is expected that this will cause some im- 
provement in the tone of trade, though 
no heavy buying is anticipated soon. 

Practically no change was noted in 
prices during the week. Quotations, 
April 25, were as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.90@7.25; 
standard or regular patent, $5.80@6.25; 
straight patent, $5.25@5.75; first clears, 
$3.50@4.50. 

Business was routine with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7@7.50; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $6@6.50. 

Wheat remained quiet, with offerings 
by terminal markets moderate. No. 2 


red, with bill, was quoted at $1.27@1.28 
bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed was reported quiet. Prices: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $26@28; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $29@31. 

Demand for corn meal was light, with 
prices a shade stronger, as follows: bolt- 
ed, in sacks, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2@2.05; unbolted, $1.95 
@2., 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

pT ee | eer 181,320 87,923 47.9 


107,517 52.3 
105,733 53.4 


Previous week ... 204,420 
TOGP BHO .cccivcs 197,730 


Two years ago... 181,890 86,417 47.5 
Three years ago.. 214,680 85,113 39.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


April 26 April 19 
i. Serer ee 17,600 15,800 
Wheat, bus SrrritirTrs . i. 295,000 
PST ere ee 118,000 125,000 
GOGR, BEE ccc divvsccesens BERG 249,000 


NOTES 
Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 169 cars. 
Fire caused loss of $20,000 at the feed 
plant of the W. R. Tate Co., Nashville. 


McKay, Reece & Co., field seeds deal- 
ers, Nashville, have purchased a site for 
$20,000, on which to erect a warehouse 
and elevator. 

The Cayce-Rhodes Co., Martin, Tenn., 
has purchased new equipment, and plans 
to replace without delay its bakery 
which burned some time ago. 


E. M. Kelly, president Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, and J. B. McLe- 
more, secretary, attended the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation meeting in Chicago last 
week, 


The Reese Bakery Co., Knoxville, with 
authorized capital stock of $12,000, has 
been incorporated by A. G. Reese, W. 
H. Baldock, C. A. Reese, W. E. Huffaker 
and H. E. Cates. Joun LeErpEr. 


PITTSBURGH 

There was a slight improvement in the 
flour market last week, according to job- 
bers and brokers. Prices held rather 
firm. As far as the better grades of 
flour were concerned, some appeared will- 
ing to pay the full prices, and in in- 
stances Contracted ahead a little. Bakers 
and other distributors are giving ship- 
ping directions rather freely for flour 
that has been under contract for some 
time. 

The continued weakness of feed helped 
to strengthen the flour market, and sales 
were better, although the volume was not 
large. There is, however, on the part of 
flour men, an optimistic spirit. Quota- 
tions, as of April 26: spring wheat flour 
$6.25@7.25 bbl, and hard winter $5.50@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.50@4.75, bulk; clears $5.25@5.75, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour nom- 
inal; demand light. 


MILLFEED 


There was little activity in millfeed, 
offerings and demand being light. Quo- 
tations, April 26: standard middlings, 
$27@28 ton; flour middlings, $30.50@ 
32.50; red dog, $36.50@39.50; spring 
wheat bran, $26.50@27.50; linseed meal, 
$44.90; cottonseed meal, 43 per cent pro- 
tein $47.70, 41 per cent protein $46.70, 
36 per cent protein $43.20; dairy feed, 
16 per cent protein $30.90@32.90, 22 per 
cent protein $39.80@41.90. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of corn were light, and there 
was little activity noted. Quotations, 
April 26: No. 2 yellow, 91@92c; No. 3 
yellow, 88@89c; No. 4 yellow, 84@85c; 
No. 5 yellow, 82@84c. Kiln-dried yellow, 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.25 in 100-lb sacks; pearl hominy, $2.25. 


CLUB OPPOSES MC NARY-HAUGEN BILL 

The regular meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Flour Club was held on April 25 at 8 
p-m. in the Fort Pitt Hotel, Harlow S. 
Lewis presiding. The resignation of J. 
B. Zimmerman as secretary was accepted. 
Mr. Zimmerman has quit the flour busi- 
ness and left the city. Henry D. Gilpin, 
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of the Washburn-Crosby Co., the former 
secretary, was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Harry J. Wilhelm and A. P. Cole were 
elected as delegates to the National Feqd- 
erated Flour Clubs convention at Buf- 
falo, in July, and expect to head a num- 
ber of flour men who will make the trip 
by automobile. 

The club went on record as being op- 
posed to the McNary-Haugen bill. 


NOTES 

W. B. Garvin, of the Bay State \ijI}- 
ing Co., visited the Pittsburgh office. of 
the company last week. 

There was a fair demand for ts, 
with offerings rather light and prices 
firm. Quotations: No. 2 white, 56 j7¢: 
No. 3 white, 55@56c. 

Charles A. Diehl, the well-known |)k- 
ery demonstrator of the Washinirn- 
Crosby Co., died in the Passavant H.).pi- 
tal, Pittsburgh, on April 20, of prcu- 
monia. Interment was made at / roy, 
M. Be 

The Pittsburgh office of the Washi: rn- 
Crosby Co., after May 1, will be loc:ted 
at 901-9 Wabash Building, where new 
and complete warehouse facilities re 
provided. D. H. Crock is the di- vict 
manager. 

Involuntary bankruptcy procec ings 
were instituted against George W  \ter 
& Son, Inc., Butler, Pa., and the 1° {ler 
County Trust Co. was appointe:  re- 
ceiver. The Walter company is 0). of 
the oldest flour and feed firms in we ern 
Pennsylvania. C. C. Lares 


EVANSVILLE 

Last week did not see any improv: cnt 
in the flour market, which continued «il! 
Millers, however, are taking hear’ |ve- 
cause of the report from New York jiat 
a syndicate of eastern bankers ha- ar- 
ranged to bolster up the new gold ink 
of Berlin, and thus put some life into 
the export trade. There is also ho; in 
the announcement that all of the . lies 
in the World War have signified is- 
faction with the suggestions made i), the 
Dawes commission report, together «ith 
an agreement that the report has ven 
accepted officially as a basis for s« ‘le- 
ment of reparations due from Geri iny. 

Congressional action on agricul(\ral 
legislation was not taken to mean jiuich 
in the revival of trade. Flour price. in- 
dicated a tendency to go slightly hi 
Based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carioad 
lots, they were: best patent, $6.75; | 
sas, $6.75; spring, $7; clears in j 
firsts $4.25, seconds $3.75. 

Millfeed was dull, with prices ten ing 
downward. Based Evansville, 1('-!)) 
sacks, carload lots, they were: bran, »2% 
ton; mixed feed and shorts, $28. 


ss 


NOTES 
A. W. Igleheart, of the Igleheart 11i1\s. 
has returned from Florida, where |ic 
passed the winter. He is improve: 
health. Mrs. Igleheart accompanied |)\10. 
W. P. Walsh, of the Walsh Baking ' 
this city, was elected vice president of 
the Quality Bakers of America Assv \i- 
tion at the annual meeting in New York. 
W. W. Ros 





MILLS OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 
PROHIBITED FROM EXPORTI 


According to a report from Vice ( 
sul Leslie E. Woods, there is an im) 
tant market in Alsace-Lorraine r 
American grain. The flour mills of co \'- 
mercial importance in Alsace-Lorr 
sell their products in the interior «f 
France, even at such distant points 
Marseilles and Bordeaux. They also 
flour abroad, but at present there i: 
temporary and _ indefinite prohibit 
against the exportation of flour to f 
eign countries. 

The mills individually buy their gr 
in Alsace-Lorraine, in the interior 
France, and abroad from the Unit: 
States, Canada, Argentina, Austral 
Hungary, Russia and Roumania. 

The bulk of the grain coming from fo 
eign countries for use in this district 
received through the Rhine port of Stra 
burg. There are six elevators at th 
point, capable of discharging 450 ton 
of cereal an hour. There are also 
number of storage elevators of moderat 
size in the port, and two of the large> 
mills are situated here. 
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HAT the pendulum of time 
swings as far one way as the 
other may be set down as 
trite, but it also may be set 
down as true, and no better 
demonstration of its veracity 
can be found than the swing 
back toward Buffalo as a big 
milling center. 

Geographically situated so 
as to take advantage of all 
factors that enter into the 
milling and distribution of flour, it is somewhat re- 

markable that Buffalo’s development as a leading mill- 
ing center has not been more rapid, for with the possi- 
bilities of drawing upon the entire wheat fields of 
North America, with facilities to transport all of the 
wheat some of the way by water and some of it all the 
way by water, and by many lines of railroad leading 

out to distribute the flour and feed almost overnight in 

a territory populated by nearly 20,000,000 people, two 
sections of which are heavily engaged in dairying, Buf- 
falo has physical advantages enjoyed by no other point 
in the world, Yet the city’s upbuilding as a large mill- 
ing center has had only a comparatively recent begin- 











ning. 

Heuty 100 years ago, 98 to be exact, it was dis- 
covered that water drawn from the newly completed 
Erie Canal at Black Rock, N. Y., had a fall of 20 
to 50 inches before it reached the Niagara River. 
That discovery was the beginning of one of the great- 
est milling developments of all time. Flour mills 
sprang up around the waterfall, and Black Rock be- 
came a thriving community because of their existence. 
Years ago Black Rock became a part of Buffalo. The 
mills are gone, burned, or abandoned for more profit- 
able ventures of their owners. The names of most of 
their founders have all but passed from memory of 
Buffalonians, but the foundations which were laid in 
their building were broad and strong. The result is 
Buffalo’s great milling industry, great today and 
greater tomorrow. 

_ It is a far cry from those mills, which now seem 
tiny in comparison with the great grinding establish- 
ments of today, to Buffalo’s present production of ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 bbls flour a year, and yet it is 
a most logical development, the end of which has not 
yet been reached, for the time is at hand when the 
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mills of Buffalo and the Niagara frontier will have a 
possible productive capacity of 12,000,000 bbls annu- 
ally and an actual output of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000. 
Scarcely less remarkable is the growth of the ele- 
vator industry at Buffalo. History reveals that the 


first commercial elevator in the world was erected at 
Buffalo, and, like the mills of Black Rock, it paved 
the way for another great development. 

Today the Buffalo sky line is dotted with elevators, 
most of them as nearly fireproof as human hands can 


build, with a ‘total capacity of more than 30,000,000 
bus of grain. At the close of the lake navigation 
season, when the elevators are filled to capacity, scores 
of lake steamers tie up in Buffalo, to hold the grain 
which is to be consumed during the winter, each holding 
a cargo of 250,000 to 400,000 bus, and in some instances 
even more. Thus, with elevators filled and its harbor 
‘rowded with the winter storage fleet, it frequently 
1appens that in Buffalo, in bins or afloat, there are 
it one time as much as 60,000,000 bus of grain. 

Buffalo owes its position in the milling industry of 
oday to three factors: its location, its abundant and 
‘cheap power, and the men who have been behind its 
jour and grain industry. In location the city is espe- 
tially fortunate. It is at the point where East meets 
West. It is the natural gateway through which the 
western farmer ships his products to the thickly popu- 
lated region along the Atlantic seaboard. It is the 
inland outlet of American produce destined for ex- 
port. Buffalo is the farthest point east that can be 
reached by the larger lake steamers. The smaller 
craft, not exceeding 260 feet in length, can pass 
through the Welland Canal, across Lake Ontario and 
down the St. Lawrence to the sea, but the larger 
vessels must discharge their cargoes at Buffalo or 
some point to the west of it, in which case the haul 
to seaboard is lengthened. Buffalo is the western 
terminus of the New York state barge canal, and thus 
is the junction of two of the world’s greatest inland 
waterways. 

This junction makes possible the all-water route 
for grains and their products from the great growing 
region of the Northwest to tidewater at New York, 
besides which 13 railroad trunk lines enter Buffalo. 
The volume of freight and the number of passengers 
they handle make the city second only to Chicago as 
a railroad center. The service they offer has been of 
tremendous importance to mills at Buffalo and ship- 
pers using its warehouses as a distributing point. 

Power, also, has been a great factor in bringing the 
milling industry at Buffalo to its present high point. 
Niagara Falls, with its wonderful power development, 
is less than 20 miles from the city limits. The power 
taken from the Niagara River at the point where it 
plunges 168 feet over its rocky precipice is sold at the 
lowest rate known on the North American continent, 
according to statistics. One of the largest generating 
stations in the world sends its current over the same 


BUFFALO’S ELEVATORS CAN HOLD OVER THIRTY-TWO MILLION BUSHEIS OF GRAIN 
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leagues’ distance were the finest cataract of water jn 
the world, falling from a rock higher than the pine 
trees, about 200 feet.” 

On Dec. 6, 1678, Hennepin wrote an amazing de- 
scription of the falls. On that day the first white man 
viewed them. His description is primitive, but it 
quaint and impressive. 

“The river is so rapid above the great falls,’ he 
said, “that all animals which try to cross it are hurried 
down, not one being able to withstand the current 
The plunge is down the height of more than 500 fet, 
and its fall is composed of two sheets of water ani 4 
cascade, with an island sloping down. In the middle 
these waters boil in a fearful manner. They thunder 
continually, and when the wind blows in a sout) «rly 
direction the noise which they make is heard more t\\;:) 
15 leagues. Four leagues from this fall, the Niayara 
River rushes with extraordinary rapidity, especiall, for 
two leagues into Lake Frontinac. It is during these 
two leagues that goods are carried. There is a {ine 
road, very little wood and almost all prairie, min \ed 
with some oaks and firs on both banks of the river, 
which are of a height that inspires fear when \ ou 
look down.” 

This is the first description of the falls, and far 
more conservative than later versions. 

The first formal recognition of the site of Bufalo 
was made by Baron de La Hontan, who arrived with 
Denonville’s army in 1687, occupying the site of the 
future Fort Niagara. So far as records show he was 
the first white man to travel down Lake Erie, follo\ ing 
the south shore. This was in the spring of 1688. He 
built Fort Suppose at the outlet of Lake Erie, 01. the 
high bank where the United States government in ‘544 
built Fort Porter. This marked one important <tep 
forward in the romantic history of Buffalo. 

Although the Griffon carried no cargo eas! or 
west on its trips, it is often regarded as the begining 


is 





In Delaware Park 


did not see them. His account tells of “discovering a 
river one eighth of a league wide, extremely rapid, 
which is the outlet of communication from Lake Erie 


wires that carry the power from the falls, thus assur- 
ing permanent supply even when, as happens perhaps 
once or twice a year, very high winds or ice jams 





retard the water in the Niagara River 
and reduce the hydroelectric power de- 
velopment at the falls, 

Then, too, Buffalo has the unusual 
advantage of being less than 300 miles 
from both hard and soft coal fields, its 
position in this respect being most un- 
usual and equaled by very few cities of 
like size. 

Men of courage and vision have long 
been associated with milling in Buf- 
falo. The history of some of them is 
reviewed in this story. They and their 
associates have brought the city to its 
present proud place in the milling in- 
dustry. 

All these factors have combined to 
make Buffalo what it is today, a com- 
munity which grinds into flour annually 
between 20,000,000 and 25,000,000 bus 
of wheat, and which produces more 
than 200,000 tons of feed, and in addi- 
tion does a tremendous reshipping and 
jobbing business. 


EARLY HISTORY OF BUFFALO AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 


The history of the western New 
York region, preliminary to the found- 
ing of Buffalo, is in general the story 
of the long strife between France and Great Britain 
for control of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 
It is replete with the romantic episodes of exploration 
and missjonary undertakings so familiar to students 
of history. 

Early historians say there had come into the 
Niagara region, in 1615, men employed by Champlain 
to explore central New York. There is no record of 
exploration of the region previous to that time. West- 
ern and central New York were shunned by the French 
because of the fierceness of the Iroquois Indians. The 
Iroquois enmity was caused by the hostile warfare be- 
gun by Champlain and his Algonquin followers in 1609. 

The second definite date in the history of this region 
is 1627, when the missionary, Joseph de La Roche Dal- 
lion, worked among the Neuters in the Buffalo vicinity. 
The Neuters were exterminated by the Iroquois, and a 
little later the same vicious tribe destroyed the Eries. 
The Neuters had their village in the vicinity of Lock- 
port. It was in 1650 that the Iroquois exterminated 
them, with the exception of a few prisoners. 

In 1669 La Salle and his companions skirted Lake 
Ontario and passed the mouth of the Niagara River, 
but did not enter it. In 1679 La Salle returned, built 
his famous ship, the Griffon, above the falls, near the 
present city of La Salle, and in 1679 began white 
man’s traffic on Lake Erie. 

Father Louis Hennepin, who accompanied La Salle’s 
expedition in 1678, was the first man to write of Niag- 
ara Falls at length, and he is the first white man, as 
far as history records, to have seen the falls. 

René Brehan de Galinée, however, wrote of the 
Niagara in 1669. He was a missionary in the com- 
pany of La Salle. He told of hearing the falls, but 


FIFTY MILLION PEOPLE LIVE WITHIN 





Albright Art Gallery 


to Ontario.” The depth at the shore he proved by 
dropping a line which measured 16 fathoms of water. 
The Indians told him the falls he heard from 10 or 12 


of commerce on the Great Lakes. \\ hat 
it did, besides beginning unending ‘is- 
aster, was to help La Salle forwari! in 
his great explorations. After him, ex- 
cept for the coming of Indians with 
fur laden canoes, there was no /ike 
commerce worthy of the name fi a 


century. 
One settlement after another of 
French on the Niagara was wiped out 


either by starvation or hostile Indi ins 
The newcomers were determined to 
grasp a foothold on the Niagara, wich 
they did, though it was not until !720 
that they were able to make an en 
ing establishment. 

The English, equally anxious, re 
foiled many times in their attem) ts. 
The spur of this strife was a desirv to 
profit by the fur trade. Fort Niagra 
and the portage around the falls were 
the center of activity. The Niaygira 
region, in the early years of 
eighteenth century, was wholly a 
derness, but a busy one. For a w!: te 
trader to come into it was a hazari 
undertaking. No one could enter it 
unless he cauld count on the frien 
ness of the Seneca Indians. 

. The French, recognizing this f 
sent Chabert de Joncaire to the Niagara to estal)!'s) 
and maintain a trading post. He had lived among | ie 
Indians as a boy, had learned their language and ha! 
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and gained their confidence. In 1721 he built a bark 
cabin near the river at the foot of Lewiston Heights. 
About 30 years later he built the first saw mill on the 
Niagara, for the purpose of constructing vessels to 
carry on transportation on the Great Lakes to the west. 
With the exception of La Salle’s Griffon, which was lost 
on her first return voyage from the west, the French 
never built a vessel on the upper lakes, all transporta- 
tion being by Indian canoes or heavy batteaux. 

Joncaire erected a saw mill on the American rapids 
opposite the upper end of Goat Island. Machinery 
was ordered from France. His soldiers built a crude 
log building for the mill, as well as the pier jutting 
out into the rapids as an intake. There was a fall 
of about six feet, upon a large overshot wooden wheel. 
The mill site was on what is now Canal Street, in 
Niagara Falls. The undertaking was blessed by Father 
Claude Virot, resident priest of Little Fort Niagara, 
who was killed in the siege of 1759. 

This was the first mill on the Niagara River, a 
matter of greatest importance to France in the settle- 
ment of that region. The waters of Niagara were 
harnessed for the first time. Little did Joncaire con- 
ceive of the enormous power which, a century and 
three quarters later, under advanced science, was to 
astonish the world with its marvelous energy. 

In 1759, before the vessels on which construction 
had been started were finished, the siege of Fort Niag- 
ara was begun. Joncaire burned the incomplete vessels 
and Fort Second Little Niagara, to prevent the British 
from getting any benefit from them. The British re- 
paired and enlarged the French mill and operated it 
continuously until 1796, when Fort Niagara was sur- 
rendered to the United States. The mill then passed 
into the hands of a firm named Porter, Barton & Cc., 
and was destroyed by the British in 1813 in their 
devastation of the entire Niagara frontier. 

The earliest occurrence of the name “Buffalo” is 
on a manuscript map in the British Museum, formerly 
in King George’s library, dated 1764. The term em- 
braces both banks of the Niagara River from Lake 
Erie to Black Rock. The American shore is repre- 
sented as entirely unsettled, covered with forest and 
bordered with sand hills. Buffalo Creek is laid down, 
bearing its present name. There is reference to “the 
village on the Buffalée,” in a journal by the Rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, published in 1788, from which time 
the name appears to have passed into general use. 

The first permanent white residents of Buffalo were 
Ezekiel Lane ,and his father-in-law, Martin Middaugh, 
who became settlers in 1784. Both remained until 
death, one 30 and the other 50 years. 

The first partial survey was made in 1803 by Wil- 
liam Peacock, under the direction of Joseph Ellicott. 
This work was finished in 1804 by Ellicott. In that 
year definite settlements were begun on residential 
property. When Buffalo Creek was made a port of 
entry in 1805, Erastus Granger was appointed collector 
of customs for this district. He became “leader of 
the Democratic party” in western New York. Thus 
was Buffalo permanently put upon the map. 

In 1804 Juba Storrs wrote his parents, saying: “You 
will find on the map the name of New Amsterdam. It 
is a considerable village at the mouth of the Buffalo 
Creek, where it empties into Lake Erie, and is a port 
of entry for Lake Ontario, the St. Lawrence River and 
all western lakes, and will eventually be the Utica, 
and more than the Utica, of the western country.” 
And the prophecy has come true. : 

There were fewer than 100 dwellings in Buffalo in 
1811, with 400 or 500 inhabitants, according to Charles 
Townsend, who wrote of a visit to Buffalo in that 
year. The only public buildings, he says, were the 
stone jail and a frame courthouse. There were three 
taverns, four merchants, a post office and no harbor. 

At about this time flour sold for $7 a bbl, according 
to records of John Mellish. Fish comprised the chief 
food of the inhabitants, as it was plentiful and cheap. 

In June, 1812, Congressman Porter reached Buffalo 
and announced that the United States had declared 
war on Great Britain, but for some months Buffalo 
was not involved in the military operations which were 
destined to make the Niagara frontier the principal 
theatre of war. There was apprehension, however, 
that the Senecas would cast their lot with their Cana- 
nf pa who had already accepted the British “war 
elt. 

The year 1813 was. especially memorable to Buffalo. 
In March, Perry arrived and supervised the launching 
of his fleet. Major Lewis and General Boyd took 
command of the military units along the Niagara 
frontier, marking the beginning of important. military 
operations there. 

On the night of Dec. 8, 1813, Colonel Murray, with 
1,000 British and Indians, crossed the river with the 
intention of storming Fort Niagara. This they accom- 
plished. Taking the fort was followed by what the 
British called retaliatory measures—burning of the 
village of Niagara. 

It can be seen how difficult it was for military 
commanders to organize determined resistance against 
disciplined troops with militia or short-term volunteers. 
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ternal navigation” was passed by the state senate. 
The bill provided “commissioners to consider, devise 
and adopt such measures as may or shall be required 
to facilitate and effect the communication, by means 
of canals and locks, between the navigable waters of 
Hudson River and Lake Erie and Lake Champlain.” 
The Erie Canal route was divided into three sections, 
and surveys began in 1816. De Witt Clinton, one of 
the canal commissioners, marveled at the possibilities 
of the growth he saw in Buffalo, and this city was 
made the terminus of the canal. 

On July 4, 1820, the third anniversary of the com- 
mencement of the canal, 73 boats of various sizes 
celebrated completion of the middle section by forming 
a procession and moving down the lateral canal to the 
Salina basin. Tolls of the first year amounted to 
nearly $6,000. In 1821, contracts were let for the 
canal from the “brow of the mountain ridge in Niagara 
County” to the Tonawanda Creek, and in August, 1823, 
Buffalonians saw excavations begin within their vil- 
lage boundaries. For 15 years they had waited and 
fought for this waterway which would bring them 
wealth in ever increasing commerce. The grand canal 
was ready for navigation along its entire length, Oct. 
26, 1825. A great celebration marked its opening from 
Lake Erie to the sea. 

With~the completion of the Erie Canal, Buffalo’s 
future was established. It grew steadily in commerce 
and industry, not by sudden spurts followed by de- 
pressions, such as many cities have experienced, but 
steadily and healthfully, throughout the century that 
followed, continuing its development to the present day. 


Upon such troops Buffalo had depended in those days 
of greatest need. As an illustration of the defense- 
lessness of the place, a number of civilians, with 
Colonel Chaplin, seeing the danger of Buffalo being 
destroyed by the enemy, on Dec. 30 went to one of 
the vessels of Perry’s fleet, which had been beached on 
the creek, took off a nine-pounder mounted upon a 
ship’s truck, and placed it in Main Street, training it 
down Niagara Street toward the advancing British. 

The British met with little opposition in their drive 
on Buffalo, and it was surrendered. Natives of the 
city were warned to leave, as-the British and Indians 
were coming to destroy the town. Buffalo was prac- 
tically deserted, several leaving on foot in the bitter 
cold. Many wounded were left to freeze to death. 
Black Rock and Buffalo were burned before the British 
evacuated. A considerable quantity of stores was con- 
fiscated before the two cities were destroyed. A black- 
smith shop and the jail, with one residence which 
a woman refused to leave, were all that was left of 
Buffalo after the conflagration. 

A majority of dispossessed Buffalonians spent the 
rest of the winter in Williamsville and Batavia. In 
the spring they returned. In January the first struc- 
ture had been rebuilt over the ashes of the former 
village—the Buffalo Phoenix Hotel. 

It was not until 1820 that Buffalo had a daily re- 
ceipt of mail. The population of Niagara County 
then was 23,313, and the population of the township of 
Buffalo, including Black Rock, was 2,095. In 1825 
Buffalo was a place of 400 or 500 buildings. 

On April 17, 1816, an “act for improving the in- 
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The Buffalo Savings Bank and Buffalo General Electric Building 


FLOUR MILLING IN BUFFALO IS MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
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GRAIN AND MILLING ON THE FRONTIER 





=—wealS EARLY as 1805, records 
show, Buffalo was a port of 
entry, but it was not until 10 
years later that its lake traf- 
fic assumed substantial pro- 
portions. At that time salt 
was the principal export, and 
peltries the principal import. 
The first Buffalo owned ves- 
sel of record was “the sloop 
Hannah, of 43 tons burthen.” 
She was registered in 1816 by 
her owners, Townsend & Coit. This pioneer firm in 
that year e rected the first warehouses on Buffalo Creek, 
where today stand great elevators, flour mills and other 
industrial plants. 

By March, 1818, Buffalo’s fleet had increased to five 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 377. In July, 
1817, Buffalo received its first cargo of breadstuffs, an 
open boat, the Troyer, arriving from Cuyahoga, partly 
loaded with flour. 

For some years experimental growing of wheat, 
raised from imported seed, had been undertaken in 
this locality, and between 1800 and 1905 grist mills 
began springing up throughout the frontier region. 
The first grain had to be carted 30 to 40 miles to 
Stuart’s mill, in Chippewa, Ont. The trip was made 
with three yoke of oxen. It cost the enormous sum 
of $2.50 each way for ferry service across the Niagara 
at Black Rock. 

To supply the demand for an American mill, Asa 
Ransom erected one at Clarence Hollow in 1804 or 1805, 
and a year later Daniel Smith built a mill which 
ground corn exclusively. This plant was on a small 
stream now known as Hoag’s Creek, in the town of 
East Hamburg. The Smith mill was in a building 18 
feet square, with wooden gearings, and was in opera- 
tion five or six hours a day. About the same time John 
Cummings erected a plant at McGee’s Mills. Scat- 
tered settlers who had had to haul their grain long 
distances were so delighted with Cummings’ plan that 
they worked without pay to help him complete his mill. 

Phineas Stephen built a grist mill in Aurora, in 
1807, but it was burned within a few years, being re- 
placed by John Pratt shortly thereafter. The first mill 
on the Niagara was erected near the falls in 1807, but 
as late as 1825 Buffalo was without milling facilities. 
Its early settlers had to haul their grain to the smaller 
settlements, and had to obtain their flour and meal 
from the same source. In 1825, S. Ball, one of the 
foremost writers of his day, wrote, in speaking of the 
Buffalo market: 

“It may not be unworthy to remark that the value 
of wheat is not yet known here, nor is there even a 
bushel offered for sale. It can safely be said that 
surplus capital could not be better invested than in 
that of a stream grist mill, nor would establishment of 
any other factory be of equal advantage.” 

It was just a few months later when it was dis- 
covered that the fall at the point where the canal 
overflowed into the Niagara offered possibilities for 
power development. As if by magic, mills began to 
spring up around the fall, which, although short, was 
worth utilizing because of the heavy volume of water 
which permitted the use of unusually broad wheels. 
The mills were built at the foot of what are now Ferry 
and Amherst streets. Among them were the Globe 
and North Buffalo mills, owned by the predecessors of 
the present Thornton & Chester Milling Co., and built 
about 1845. Other mills were the Niagara, Queen City, 
Erie, Clinton and Frontier. All are but memories to- 
day. Their sites are waste land, soon to become a great 
waterfront playground. In another part of the city, 
artificial water power began to be used in a small way 
for flour milling, through the hydraulic stream tapping 
the Buffalo River near Gardenville. This, in the vicin- 
ity of Seneca and Swan streets, was used as a mill race 
by several firms. 

About 1828, Buffalo’s real development in the mill- 
ing of western wheat began. In that year a small 
schooner brought a cargo of 2,500 bus of wheat from 
Maumee. The captain of the schooner, who had pur- 
chased the wheat on his own account, found no mar- 
ket for it in Buffalo, and was forced to take it to 
Dunkirk, where the grain was sold for 50c bu. In 
the following year several fleets, notably that of James 
Barton and Samuel Wilkeson, were in operation on 
the lakes, and canal craft were multiplying. In 1829 
Buffalo shipped eastward on the canal 4,335 bushels of 
flour and 3,640 bus of wheat. One year later the 
combined wheat and flour shipments totaled 181,029 bus. 

Buffalo’s flour industry, from this time on, grew 
steadily. The first mill in the village itself, exclusive 
of those of Black Rock, was the Frontier, erected in 
1882 by Stephen W. Howell. The Erie mill was 
erected in 1838, although one historian gives it an 
earlier date. Before 1840, shipments of flour and 
grain exceeded 1,000,000 bus a year, while the imports 














of flour and grain were approximately five times that 
total. 

It is difficult to say definitely just which is the oldest 
milling concern in Buffalo, but among the first to make 
flour there was the concern known as Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co. 

The business was begun in 1845 by Thomas Chester 
and Thomas Thornton, and today is still operated by 
the fourth generation of their descendants. B, W. 
Appleton is president and treasurer, and Joseph W. 
Hannes is vice president and secretary. 

An epochal event of 1842 was the construction of 
John Dart’s elevator, the first of its kind in the 
world, historians say. It had a capacity of 55,000 
bus, and was one of the show places of Buffalo. It 
was the forerunner of all the elevators to follow, both 
in Buffalo and elsewhere, 

Dart drew his inspiration from the fact that re- 
ceipts of western wheat had exceeded 2,000,000 bus 
in 1841, and the traffic was increasing very rapidly. 
He foresaw the need of great storage capacity at 
Buffalo, and worked for almost an entire year per- 
fecting plans for a commercial elevator. It is con- 
ceded that Dart followed the principle outlined decades 
earlier by Oliver Evans, except that Evans planned an 





elevator only to convey grain to the milling machinery, 
while Dart’s plans were primarily to facilitate the 
transfer of grain from lake to canal craft, and to 
provide storage facilities. 

The first vessel unloaded at the elevator was the 
schooner Philadelphia. She was laden with 4,515 bus 
of wheat consigned to H. M. Kinne and George Davis, 
During the first year of operation the elevator un- 
loaded 229,260 bus of grain, scarcely more than half 
the amount carried in a single cargo of the great 
steamers of today. Grain men generally were not in 
haste to follow Dart’s example, and it was five years 
or more before another commercial elevator was built, 
Perhaps these men took the same attitude as the millers 
who had called upon Evans 40 years prior to that 
time, and who, after seeing his model in operation, 
declared it “impractical and impossible.” 

The second elevator was completed in 1847. It 
was called the Evans elevator, and was twice burned 
before 1865. In that year Buffalo had 27 elevators, 
besides two floating elevators, with a total capacity) of 
6,000,000 bus. No less than 14 of these elevators were 
burned between 1859 and 1869. The fires continued, 
sometimes with heavy loss of life, until 1897, when the 
Great Northern and Electric elevators were built of 


The Two Falls of Niagara 
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BUFFALO HAS THE GREATEST SOURCE OF HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN THE WORLD 
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Landing of Harrison’s Troops at Buffalo Creek in October, 1813 
From a print published in the Post Folio, 1815 


steel. They were the first step toward the modern 
fireproof structures which today line Buffalo River, 
Buffalo Creek and Blackwell Canal. 

The milling industry grew with the increase in 
grain receipts, Buffalo millers being real pioneers in 
porous the process of manufacturing flour. The 
first purifier is said to have been developed in a Black 
Rock mill. The Thornton & Chester mill was the first 
to install steel rolls, in 1878, the Urban mill following 
in 1881. Gradually the mills substituted steam for 
water power, but in the past decade, with Niagara 
Falls power available at low rates, the tide is turning 
once more. The Washburn-Crosby mill uses electric 
power exclusively now, and others use it almost wholly. 

Coming down to modern times, Buffalo, in 1906, 
reached a production of 2,347,000 bbls of flour. In 
1911 the total was 4,731,000, in 1914 it was 5,718,550, 
and in 1916 7,122,920 bbls, the largest figure in Buf- 
falo’s history to date. For the past three years pro- 
duction has been consistently around 6,500,000 bbls, 
the total for 1923 being 6,462,571. With the new Pills- 
bury and Russell-Miller mills in operation, the city’s 
mills will have nearly 50 per cent added to their pro- 
ductive capacity. 

It is not strange, then, that Buffalo millers feel 
that the progress their industry has made throughout 
the past century is destined to continue, perhaps at a 
more rapid rate than the past has known, great as 
have been its achievements. 


THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF BUFFALO 


It was very early in the present century that Buf- 

falo business men decided that the time had come to 
cease basing their city’s greatness on toll levied on 
passing commerce. It was then that the new indus- 
trial development of the city began. 
; Today Buffalo is a city of diversified industries, 
including 58 per cent of all the types of products 
listed in the manufacturers’ census of the United 
States. With the possible exception of New York, 
no other American city has such a diversity of indus- 
try, which tends to eliminate such severe depressions 
as come to cities which rely upon one or two indus- 
tries. The production of automobiles and their parts 
is Buffalo’s chief industry, although few persons out- 
side the city regard it as a great automobile center. 
Besides four automobile plants, including the Pierce- 
Arrow, the city is the home of scores of large con- 
cerns producing bodies, parts and materials for the 
automotive industry. 

Iron and steel production is increasing rapidly in 
the Buffalo district. The Bethlehem Steel Co. aione 
is spending $25,000,000 to improve and enlarge the 
plant of the Lackawanna Steel Co., which it purchased 
two years ago. More than 20 blast furnaces at Buf- 
falo produce from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons of pig 
iron each year, this having a value of $40,000,000 to 
$70,000,000. In addition, the city is a great ore re- 
ceiving and distributing center, its wharves supplying 
furnaces east and south of the shipping point. Foun- 
dry and machine shops support almost one fifth of 
the city’s pulation, and are among its most im- 
portant industries. Ten years ago these shops pro- 
duced finished products worth $23,733,671, and their 
output has been growing steadily since that time. 

_ Buffalo is the center of dye and chemical produc- 
tion, having within its borders some of the largest 
plants of this industry. In 1917 the city was supply- 
ing more than 50 per cent of the coal tar dyes used in 
the entire United States. In February of this year 


the National Aniline & Chemical Co., which is one of 
the largest dye manufacturers in the world, announced 
the removal of its large Delaware plant to Buffalo, 
where it will be consolidated with the Buffalo plant. 
Copper and brass are produced here in large quanti- 
ties, and it is predicted that within 10 years these 
industries will center in and around Buffalo. 

Another leading industry at Buffalo is that of the 
manufacture of radiators. One plant alone employs 
more than 6,000 people in this work. Ten large plants 
have a capacity of more than 125,000 tons of steel 
castings annually. 

Buffalo’s stock yards are among the largest in the 
United States. Its receipts of cattle, sheep and hogs 
exceed 2,500,000 head annually, and there are a number 
of large packing houses in the outskirts of the city. 

The linseed oil industry was begun in Buffalo in 
1879 by Kellogg & McDougall, with a daily capacit 
of 375 bus. This company’s plant was later burned, 
but was rebuilt immediately. A few years afterward 
Mann, Davidson & Mann erected a second linseed 
crushing plant of small capacity. This firm, now 
under the name of Mann Bros., has a daily capacity 
of about 6,000 bus. Spencer Kellogg erected in Buf- 
falo what was then the largest linseed crushing plant 
in the United States, in 1893. It has since been en- 
larged, and now has a daily crushing capacity of 
20,000 bus, or 6,000,000 bus per annum. 

At present there are two other mills crushing lin- 
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seed: the American Linseed Co., with a daily capacity 
of about 6,750 bus, and the Archer-Daniels Linseed 
Co., with a daily capacity of 12,000 bus. The combined 
daily crushing capacity of Buffalo is now about 42,000 
bus, or about 12,000,000 bus per annum. The present 
value of this linseed is $45,000,000. The consumption 
of the United States is 26,000,000 to 28,000,000 bus 
per year, so it will be seen that Buffalo crushes more 
than one third of thé requirements of this country. 

Not only is Buffalo a manufacturing center and 
grain port, but it furnishes employment to thousands 
of persons through the wholesaling business. It is one 
of the big wholesaling centers of the country, totaling 
an exchange of hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally. Its wares are sold in every part of the United 
States and Canada. 

Buffalo’s coal trade dates back to 1842, when Elmira 
was the farthest western depot to which coal was 
shipped. In 30 years the shipments grew from 2,500 
tons to 200,000, which in the early 70’s was considered 
large tonnage. Boats which were bringing down grain 
from Chicago and going back empty were loaded with 
coal for ballast, so that the first coal shipped up the 
lakes was carried free of charge. 

Buffalo now ships about four fifths of the anthra- 
cite that moves by lake. The annual total has exceeded 
5,000,000 tons, but that generally meant an overship- 
ment, of which a large amount would be left over on 
the upper lake docks the following spring. Shipments 
average 4,500,000 tons annually. Nearly one half of 
the lake tonnage goes to Duluth and Superior, from 
which points the requirements of the Northwest are 
taken care of, and tremendous strides have been made 
in the handling of coal from vessels in the Northwest. 

Within the past five years the tonnage of bituminous 
coal shipped to Buffalo has increased from 7,500,000 
to 9,500,000 tons annually. Estimating the anthracite 
received at 6,000,000 tons, it will be seen that 15,500,000 
tons of coal arrive in Buffalo annually, requiring 345,- 
000 cars for its transportation. 

Buffalo has long been a center for the manufacture 
of cereals for table use. The plants of the Shredded 
Wheat Co., the H-O Co. and of the Armour Grain 
Co. are located on the Niagara frontier, and also many 
smaller establishments. Other minor industries give 
employment to hundreds of men. 

Buffalo’s banks and trust companies have deposits 
of more than $300,000,000, while the city’s savings 
banks have in their keeping more than $150,000,000 
additional, deposited by the thrifty folk of the Niagara 
frontier. Among the banks are some of the largest 
and strongest financial institutions in the United States. 

The foregoing data applies solely to the city of 
Buffalo, the limits of which have not been extended in 
50 years. When the Buffalo-Niagara metropolitan dis- 
trict is considered, including as it does the Tonawandas 
and Lackawanna, it is found that the 10-year gain in 
manufactured products is 210 per cent, and that the 
total output is close to $1,000,000,000. 

That this growth would not have come of its own 
accord is a contention of the Buffalo Chamber of 
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Commerce that has never been challenged. Buffalo has 
always had the advantages inherent in its location, but 
these were never “sold” in an intelligent and business- 
like manner until Buffalo business men got behind their 
Chamber of Commerce and through a_ properly 
equipped organization were enabled to function along 
the right lines for the promotion and protection of the 
commerce and industry of their city. 

The present development of the city is no surprise 
to Buffalo business men. The city is simply “cashing 
in” on upward of 10 years of the most consistent, well- 
planned development work of which its Chamber of 
Commerce was capable. 

Almost any single phase of this intensive work 
would be worthy of careful study on the part of an 
expert interested in community industrial develop- 
ment, and it would require far more space than is 
available here to present in complete form a thorough 
analysis of any one of the various activities. 

When it is considered, however, that approximately 
15 years ago Buffalo was a commercial community, 
taking toll of the commerce passing through its gates 
and content with an industrial increase of 12 new 
industrial establishments annually, as shown by fed- 
eral census figures, whereas today it is one of the 
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An Airplane View of the Business Center of Buffalo 


world’s largest industrial centers and growing at the 
rate of approximately 100 new industrial establish- 
ments annually, it is clear that the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, through which the Buffalo business com- 
munity operates, has been doing some astonishing work. 

In its programme of operations the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce early laid down the fundamental 
policy that the mere offering of railroad sidings, 
vacant buildings or undeveloped land was not sufficient 
to attract new industries. Instead, the organization 
turned its attention to the development of the city’s 
parks, playgrounds and recreational facilities, so that 
Buffalo workers would have My ret pen for enjoy- 
ment and relaxation when their day’s work was done. 
The religious side of life as exemplified by the city’s 
churches was not overlooked, and the most earnest sup- 
port possible was given to the educational facilities of 
the community. 

Buffalo today is noted as having the finest hospital 
and dispensary system of any-in the world. It had the 


first charity organization society, the first district 


visitor, the first superintendent of schools, and was 
and is a leader in many other ways that have a direct 
or indirect bearing upon industry; all of which were 
earnestly advocated and supported by the chamber 
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because of this fact, the underlying idea of the cham 
ber being that Buffalo should be made attractive as 
place in which to live and in which to work, as th: 
first requisite for industrial growth. In other words, 
industry had to be supplied with something more thai 
land and buildings to induce it to seek Buffalo as « 
location. 

The fact that Buffalo came through the World 
War without a single incendiary fire, explosion, strik« 
or radical demonstration of any kind has been com 
mented upon nationally, but the method by which thi 
was made possible has proven of special interest t: 
industrial leaders. This was done through the forma 
tion of the Niagara Frontier Defense League by th 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and it was the work 
of this league which enabled Buffalo to make thi- 
fine record. 

As the second largest railroad center and the third 
largest port in the United States, with 700 miles of 
railroad tracks within the city limits and 50 miles of 
waterfront, with 300 passenger trains and 500 freight 
trains arriving and departing daily, and with an annual 
tonnage as high in some years as 20,000,000 tons, it is 
obvious that transportation interests are of great 
importance in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO IS THE EASTERN TERMINUS OF NORTH AMERICA’S GRAIN MOVEMENT 
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BUFFALO MILLERS, PAST.,AND PRESENT 


NE of the interesting figures 

among the older generation 
of Buffalo millers, and one 
of the most picturesque and 
delightful personalities in 
the entire milling industry of 
the country, is George Ur- 
ban, Jr.,of the George Urban 
Milling Co., who followed his 
father and grew up in the 
milling business. 

Besides being a miller, he 
is also a farmer and an extremely successful poultry 
raiser, having taken about a bushel basketful of ribbons 
at various shows where he has exhibited. One of his 
specialties is entertaining his friends, and there is no 
length to which he will not go in order that they may 
get the best in the land. ; 

One of the very unique features of his farin is the 
cabin. This little building of logs is hidden away in 
the trees and shrubbery ’way down below the barn, 
but close to a high bank overlooking a pond, and is 
reached by a narrow, winding path which to the eye 
of the uninitiated leads apparently nowhere in par- 
ticular, though it needs not the keen eye of the prac- 
ticed woodsman to see that at its termination is some- 
thing worthy of investigation. 

This cabin was built when Mr. Urban’s children 
were small, and was used by them as a playhouse, and 
once as a school when, a few years later, a smallpox 
epidemic raged in Buffalo. Since that time, however, 
the children have grown up and the cabin has been 
somewhat enlarged and improved; a fireplace has been 
installed and various cubby-holes made behind its lo 
walls, as well as a trap door in the floor, all of whic 
hide away things of good cheer. One who has been 
there and gazed at it all through the blue haze of 
smoke blown from some famous Dutch tobacco packed 
lightly into a long clay pipe needs no strong imagina- 
tion to realize how easily this small cabin could be 
appropriately named “The Port of Missing Men.” 

On many Sunday afternoons throughout the year 
this cabin is occupied by some few of its owner’s 
many friends, though during the winter season, when 
the logs are blazing in the fireplace, it is probably most 
popular. The fire gives radiance and heat to the 
place, but on one Sunday afternoon, when the mer- 
cury was in close association with the zero mark, it 
was found necessary, in order to keep warm, to have 
heated bricks under the table, upon which the visitors 
could warm their feet. Some of the guests burned 
their overshoes, so thereafter the bricks were never 
heated, but imaginary comfort was drawn from them 





steamers. Five years later the Lehigh Valley system 
was leased to the Reading system. By that time Mr. 
Henry had risen to the position of assistant manager 
of the lake lines of the Lehigh company. 

Soon after the leasing, John Washburn and Fred 
G. Atkinson arrived in Buffalo, seeking a man to 
- a branch office for them. They consulted Mr. 

enry, and finally induced him to take the position. 
At that time the company with which they were asso- 
ciated had but two branches, one in Boston and an- 
other in Chicago. They did a small warehouse and re- 
shipping business in the Buffalo district. Mr. Henry 
took up his new work on May 1, 1893. Office space 
was leased in a warehouse where the company stored 
its flour. 

Soon the Buffalo business grew to such proportions 
that it was thought better to mill in Buffalo than to 
ship to it, and a 3,000-bbl mill was erected. Two 
years later another building was erected, in one side 
of which was installed a 5,000-bbl mill. Two years 
later a similar unit was installed in the other side of 
the new building. Expansion continued until the plant 
reached its present size, with a productive capacity of 
upward of 22,000 bbls daily, that amount having fre- 
quently been produced during the war. 

In September, 1907, the company purchased the 


Frontier wooden elevator, which adjoined its property. 
This elevator was replaced in December, 1912, by a 
modern concrete elevator of 2,500,000 bus capacity, 
which, with storage bins in the mills proper, provide 
a storage of 3,500,000 bus of grain at the Buffalo plant. 

During the war, Mr. Henry served as a member 
of the millers’ advisory committee. He is regarded 
as one of the best-informed men in the milling in- 
dustry today, and his acquaintance covers the entire 
eastern section of the country; therefore, his views on 
Buffalo as a milling point are important. 

Speaking of this recently, Mr. Henry said: “Cen- 
tralization of flour mills at any point, such as occurred 
at Minneapolis, is a feature of the milling industry 
peculiar to new countries. Such development in this 
country started, because of agriculture and _ trans- 
portation conditions, at Oswego, on Lake Ontario. 
It moved to Rochester, on the falls of the Genesee 
River and the Erie Canal. It jumped westward to 
Toledo and St. Louis. 

“With the increase of population in the Middle 
West and the consequent development of agriculture, 
particularly in the production of wheat, and with the 
growth of rail and water transportation systems, the 
invention of the purifier and the adaptation of the 
Hungarian system of milling, both dominating factors 
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just the same. This proves that Mr. Urban always 
sees to the comfort of his guests. 
This little cabin, besides furnishing temporary 
food and shelter for some of America’s best-known 
men, among whom can be counted the late Grover 
Cleveland, whose nomination for president, while he 
was still governor of New York, was first suggested 
there, has played a part in the commercial history of 
New York state as well, since in it was born the Pan- 
American Exposition held at Buffalo in 1901. 
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As the result of an accident Mr. Urban is not so 
well able to get about'as in the past, but his interest 
in things has not in the least been dulled. Daily his 
car is to be found just outside the mill office, and 
with an attachment to an adjacent electric light pole 
a small electric stove keeps this “office”? warm and 
comfortable on cold days, and in it he transacts all 
his business. 

In the summer time it is different. Then he hitches 
to his car a trailer, so constructed as to accommodate 
four with sleeping quarters, and with a kitchenette 
forward and a shower bath aft, he and his guests go 
wherever they choose and are absolutely independent 

hotels—“c’est la vie!” 

Among the younger generation-of millers in the 
Buffalo district, F, F. Henry, manager of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co.’s eastern branch, is an outstanding 
figure. The story of Mr. Henry’s career is a romance 
that Horatio Alger- might well have used as the basis 
for one of his tales of conquest through personality. 

Mr. Henry was born “somewhere on the Indian 
Ocean” in 1870. At that time his father was master 
of a ship sailing those waters. Unlike the other male 
members of three generations of his family, Mr. Henry 
did not follow the sea. At the age of six years he 
returned to the town of Thomaston, Maine, where his 
parents resided when they were not aboard ship. He 
attended the public schools and an academy in that 
community, preparing for college. But the thought of 
spending years in an institution of higher education 
did not appeal to the young man, and he went to 
Buffalo, where he perfected himself as a stenographer, 
this profession being in its infancy at that time. In 
1887 he entered the employ of the Lehigh Valley 
Transportation Co., which then operated a fleet of lake 
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Cabin on the Farm of George Urban, Jr. 





BUFFALO’S ANNUAL WHEAT RECEIPTS ARE THE LARGEST IN THE UNITED STATES 
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in making possible the use of spring wheat, coupled 
with the cheap power and unusual shipping facilities 
offered to Minneapolis by rapid extension of rail lines 
in the northwestern territory, it was inevitable that 
that city should become a great milling center, 

“That point in our country seems to have been 
the extreme limit to which the western movement of 
flour milling could go. Its production similarly ap- 
pears to have become the limit of capacity which could 
be reached at any center. Now, with changed condi- 
tions in every department of flour milling, diversified 
farming throughout that portion of the United States 
which formerly furnished Minneapolis with cheap 
wheat, with the development of southwestern wheat, 
the growth of the Canadian crop, together with impor- 
tant changes which have occurred in relation to trans- 
portation rates, forces have been set in motion tend- 
ing to disintegrate the milling industry at Minneapolis, 
the greatest flour grinding city in the world. The tend- 
ency today, following that observed in older countries, 
is for decentralization. 

“Wheat flour milling is now feeling the influences 
of economic laws which must apply eventually to all 
manufacturing. Flour mills are being located with a 
view to giving the best possible service at the least 
possible cost to the greatest possible area. Large com- 
panies are scattering their plants. The tendency is 
not to increase total production, rather to lessen it. 

“The history of flour milling in the United States 
shows that it is marching along, developing with the 
country itself. It is manifest we can never have 
such a centralization of production at Buffalo as oc- 
curred at Minneapolis. It is very much to be doubted 
if the total production of Buffalo and the Niagara 
frontier will ever very much exceed that already in 
existence or arranged for through what is really a 
shifting from Minneapolis to Buffalo of large milling 
capacity, which has amounted to about 35,000 bbls 
a day. 


units already constructed or under construction, to 
take care of the growth of population in the territory 
east of us. But it must be remembered that Buffalo, 
while having certain advantages in securing all varie- 
ties of bread wheat and in giving quick service to the 
trade, cannot ship west, and a shifting of milling 
capacity to Buffalo is no indication of a like shifting 
of the’ growth of milling at any one point to the 
extent so remarkably experienced at Minneapolis. 

“A factor which might materially upset this con- 
clusion, which is based on milling as practiced in the 
United States, would be the free entry of Canadian 
wheat, which might temporarily cause expansion in 
Buffalo’s milling capacity. 

“But the effort now being put forth to lessen the 
cost of moving the Canadian farmers’ wheat to British 
mills, by the expenditure of millions of dollars of 
American money to construct the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence ship canal, would seem to preclude any hope 
of a very materially increased milling capacity any- 
where in the United States except that necessary for 
purely domestic consumption. 

“If the St. Lawrence ship canal should do every- 
thing for transportation which its proponents promise, 
Buffalo millers would not suffer as much as the south- 
western wheat exporting farmer, whose wheat price 
would be lessened by 
the opening of a 
route not available 
to him, but only to 
Canadian farmers, 
as bread wheat of 
our own Northwest 
is not exported, but 
ground in our mills. 
Yet the miller at 
Buffalo would suffer 
just as much from 
the effects of this 
new route as those at 
Minneapolis or other 
interior milling cen- 
ters, which, under the 
necessity of export- 
ing a portion of 
their surplus produc- 
tion, would sell per- 
haps at relatively 
lower prices in Eu- 
rope because of re- 
duced production 
and __ transportation 
costs and raw ma- 
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Thornton & Chester Milling Co. the St 


the proponents of 
Lawrenc 
canal.” 

Directly in opposition to what Mr. Henry has s 
about Buffalo having practically reached the zenith of 
its growth as a mi wey Be sey George C. Lehmann, 
general manager of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
expresses the following views: 


“We may expect slight increases in the capacity of 
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“When it is considered that the total output of Buf- 
falo’s flour mills in 1902 was only 2,000,000 bbls, and 
the prospects are that within another year the annual 
output will be 10,000,000, it is only natural that the 
milling industry of the nation should have its interest 
centered on the big industrial city at the foot of Lake 
Erie and keep the closest possible tab upon the de- 
velopments now in progress in Buffalo. 

“While this remarkable growth of the milling in- 
dustry proves surprising to industrial leaders not 
engaged in milling, it may be equally surprising to the 
millers who know that similar industrial development 
is going on in Buffalo with reference to key industries 
other than flour. Buffalo has always been noted as one 
of the country’s largest lumber centers, but within 
the past two years it has developed as a rubber center, 
and only a little more than a year ago Eugene C. 
Grace, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., made the 
announcement that Buffalo was the best location in 
the United States for the assembling of the raw ma- 
terials and the distribution of the finished products 
pertaining to the steel industry. 

“In these four key industries, grain, rubber, lumber 
and steel, Buffalo has the magnets which are attracting 
the lesser industries on a scale which makes that city 
probably the fastest growing industrial center in the 
country. 

“An indication of this growth is given in reports 
of the Federal Census Bureau, which show that where- 
as in 1909 the total capital invested in Buffalo indus- 
trial establishments was $193,000,000 and the annual 
value of products was $218,000,000, the total capital 
invested 10 years later was $466,000,000, while the an- 
nual value of products has reached $635,000,000. In 
terms of percentages, capital invested had increased 
141 per cent in 10 years and manufactured products 
191 per cent.” 

Among other members of the younger generation in 
milling, though comparatively new to Buffalo, is Dwight 
K. Yerxa, who was 
born in Minneapolis, 
Oct. 24, 1881. He 
attended public 
schools in St, Paul, 
and was graduated 
from the grammar 
school in Milwaukee 
in 1896. In June, 
1900, he was gradu- 
ated from Minneap- 
olis Central High 
School, and in Sep- 
tember of that year 
entered the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 
specializing in a 
course of civil engi- 
neering. He left col- 
lege in February, 
1904, and entered the 
grain business with 
the Morse Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, in the fall of that year. 

In February, 1906, he entered the employ of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., travelling as flour salesman 
in southern Minnesota. Later in the same year, he 
was given charge of the Pillsbury business in the state 
of Wisconsin. In addition to this territory, he was 
soon given charge of the company’s business in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota and upper Michigan. 

In August, 1910, he took charge of the Pillsbury 
business at Pittsburgh, as branch manager, which office 
he handled for four years. He resigned from the 
company Aug. 1, 1914, to become one of the organ- 
izers and officers of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Inc., 
Minneapolis, exclusive durum wheat millers. : 

After this business was sold to Sheffield interests 
on March 1, 1922, he returned to the employ of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and about a year later was 
appointed general manager of the Buffalo plant and in 
charge of eastern sales from the new Buffalo general 
office of this company. He was recently made a 
director of that company, and will be in active charge 
of the new Pillsbury mill at Buffalo, operation of 
which is expected to begin about May 1. 

T. Morgan Bowen, manager of the Buffalo mill and 
branch of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., enjoys 
a wide acquaintance among the trade. e went to 
Buffalo in March, 1913, the first flour being ground in 
the Hecker mill in July of that year. ‘Since that time 
the business of this company in the East has been 
increasing steadily. Production now approximates 
2,200 bbls daily, the Buffalo mill supplying New York 
state outside of the Hudson valley, and New England. 
Its brands are well established through the territory, 
Hecker’s Superlative being perhaps the largest seller 
in Buffalo and vicinity. ‘ur. Bowen is interested in 
golf, cross-country riding and other outdoor sports. 

One of the most widely known millers in the eastern 
section of the country is J. A. Walter, president of 
the company bearing his name. Mr. Walter began his 
career more than 40 years ago, when, as a boy, he 





W. 8S. Preyer 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. 


entered the employ of the L. C. Porter Milling Co. 
Winona. Since then he has-managed some of the 
largest mills in the United States, and today is an 
outstanding figure 
of the industry. 

Going to Buffalo 
more than 20 years 
ago to manage the 
plant of the Cata- 
ract City Milling 
Co., Mr. Walter re- 
turned later to the 
Northwest, where he 
managed the Duluth 
Superior mills, then 
going to the South- 
western Milling Co., 
Inc., aS manager at 
its Kansas City 
plant, and still later 
becoming manager 
of the Hecker-J ones- 
Jewell mill in New 
York. 

Eleven years ayo 
Mr. Walter returned 
to Buffalo, where he 

Gus G. Buse has since resided. 

Flour Jobber and Mill Agent He purchased the 

Banner mill, mod- 

ernized and enlarged 
it, and brought it to a high state of efficiency. ‘T\iis 
mill is in the Buffalo waterfront district, and has a 
large and growing eastern trade. 

Associated with Mr. Walter in the operation of |iis 
mill are men of long and practical milling experience 
His son, Harry J. Walter, is second vice president «nd 
sales manager of the company, having been with his 
father for the past year. Previously he was with a 
Marion, Ohio, milling firm. John McBride, former! 
of the Thompson mill, Lockport, is first vice president 
and superintendent, and William J. J. Moore, who hus 
been with the company since its organization, is sec 
retary. 

Many of the larger northwestern and southwestern 
mills are represented at Buffalo, some of their repre 
sentatives having very extensive territory. These men 
and their companies include: T. S. Banks, Bay Stite 
Milling Co; H. C. Veatch, Kansas Milling Co; W. 5 
Preyer, Duluth-Superior Milling Co; F. N. Burrell, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co; C. J. Napier, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co; George Gesegnet, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation; Harry Smith, Atkinson Milling Co; Ro!) 
ert Burns, Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd; KF. \ 
Miller, Weyauwega Milling Co; W. P. Drake, Willis 
Norton & Co; Gustav Kleindinst, Buhler Mill & Fle 
vator Co; M. B. Scanlan, and Gus G. Buse. 

In the territory adjacent to Buffalo are a number 
of important mills. The Niagara Falls Milling Co. 
output for 1923 and that of the Cataract City Milling 
Co., both at Niagara Falls, are included in the Buffalo 
total of nearly 6,500,000 bbls. 

The late William Davenport Olmsted was the active 
head of the Niag 
ara Falls Milling 
Co. until. hi 
death, Feb? 17. 
His two sons, 
George and John, 
who were active 
ly associated in 
the business, hav: 
since taken com- 
plete charge. 

George J. Co 
poys is the hea 
of the Cataract 
City Milling Co 

The plant of 
the Niagara Fal!- 
Milling Co. is lo 
cated high upo: 
the American 
bank of the riv« 
just below Niag 
ara Falls. It con 
sists of the Niag 
ara and the Cen 
tral mills, togethe: 
with their com- 
plementary stor- 
age for wheat 
The policy of the 
owners has al- 
ways been to keep the mills up to the minute in equip- 
ment, so that the plant is essentially a modern one 
today, with the prestige of nearly half a century of 
honorable business activity behind it. 

The founder of the Niagara Falls Milling Co. is 
George B. Mathews, who came to Buffalo in 1868 when 
hardly more than a boy, to work in the office of a 
Buffalo mill. He very early recognized the possibilities 








George Urban, Jr. 
George Urban Milling Co. 
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f the Niagara frontier as a flour milling center, and 
lesheall about for a mill in which to make flour for 
himself. 

He not only found a mill but a partner as well, in 
no less a person than Jacob F. Schoellkopf, father of 
the present Niagara Falls Power Co., and one of the 
most far-seeing capitalists of that period. The part- 
nership of Schoellkopf & Mathews, merchant millers, 
was formed in 1875. 
Shortly thereafter 
W. D: Olmsted, late 
president of the Ni- 
agara Falls Milling 
Co. and brother-in- 
law of Mr. Mathews, 
became associated in 
the business. John 
Smith, one of the 
most expert and for- 
ward-looking opera- 
tive millers of his 
time, became super- 
intendent. 

The present Ni- 
agara Falls Power 
Co. was in a large 
measure brought in- 
to existence by the 
firm of Schoellkopf 
& Mathews, as the 
present hydraulic ca- 
nal of the power 
company was pur- 
chased in order to insure an uninterrupted flow of 
water with which to operate its new Niagara mill. 

By 1883 Schoellkopf & Mathews had prospered to 
such an extent that a new and larger mill, the Central, 
was built, and the Central Milling Co. formed. The 
above-named men. were all stockholders in the new 
concern, together with a few others, including Alonzo 
R. James, who had joined the organization. 

Schoellkopf & Mathews and the Central Milling Co. 
were merged, in 1900, into the Niagara Falls Milling 
Co., by which style it is so well known today. A second 
generation now conducts the business, which still re- 
mains in the control of the same old families as for- 
merly. 

Lockport is a milling center which produces nearly 
500,000 bbls flour annually, about equally divided be- 
tween the Thompson Milling Co. and the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co. H. M. tbeck is president of the 
former, and Fred J. Lingham of the latter. The 
Galbraith Milling Co., Mount Morris, is another pro- 
gressive concern operating in this district. 

Buffalo is rapi 4 becoming an important bag dis- 
tributing point. The firms maintaining offices or 
plants, and their managers, are the Bemis Bros. Ba 
Co., Frank W, Copley; Percy Kent Bag Co., John 
Peek; Buffalo Bag Co., George W.. Hamilton. 

One of the unique organizations of the flour trade 
of today is the Buffalo Flour Club. Its weekly meet- 
ings, held each Friday noon in the Hotel Buffalo, are 
attended by close to 100 per cent of the leading flour 
and feed men of the district, an attendance of 35 to 
40 not being unusual. 

In the club the members, although active competi- 
tors, meet on terms of greatest cordiality, and for- 
mality is unknown. Organized in 1919, the club in- 
vited the National Federated Flour Clubs to meet in 
Buffalo in that year. The invitation was accepted, and 
all who attended will for a long time pleasantly re- 
member the hospitality of the Buffalo club. 

The first presi- 
dent of the organiza- 
tion was i. , 
Veatch, who held of- 
fice for two years 
before he was suc- 
ceeded by W. S. 
Preyer, who was suc- 
ceeded in turn by T. 
S.* Banks, and in 
1923 F. W. Krueger 
was chosen and holds 
the chair at present. 

During the entire 
life of the organiza- 
tion Frank Dirpber- 
ger, sales manager 
for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has act- 
ed as secretary, at 
an entirely nominal 
salary. is services 
have been of great 
value to the club. 

Another who has 
been most active in promoting the club and bringing 
it to its present position is W. S. Preyer, branch man- 
ager for the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. Mr. Preyer, 
although just turned 40, probably has had as wide a 
range of flour experience as many men 20 years his 





F, F. Henry 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 


T. Morgan Bowen 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 


senior, and his counsel has helped the club through 
many .* places. 

Mr. Preyer received his initial training with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., taking orders from heasewtves. 
During the existence of the United States Grain Cor- 
poration Mr. Preyer was selected by Julius Barnes 
to assist in marketing the United States Food Admin- 
istration standard patent flour in eastern markets. He 
has been Buffalo branch manager of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. for the past 12 years, and has 
been active in affairs of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs as well as of those of the Buffalo club. 

Richard Baird, now operating the business formerly 
conducted by Morris Bros., of Oneonta, and Mr. 
Veatch, are others who contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the club and to the friendly spirit which makes 
its meetings notably successful. 

Buffalo’s importance as a terminal and distributing 
center of the milling and allied industries is due in no 
small measure to the service rendered by the Keystone 
Warehouse Co. In 1903 this company erected its first 
Buffalo warehouse, covering an entire city block. 

From time to time it has been necessary to expand 
its facilities, until it now has five warehouses, two in 
the Buffalo industrial and warehouse district and three 
in the waterfront region. With this chain of ware- 
houses the company is able to handle lake, rail, transit 
and storage business, 

Its forwarding business is very extensive, as it offers 
service on all trunk lines, besides full lake and rail 
service, and in addition provides storage facilities for a 
very large tonnage of flour and feed. Practically all 
of the larger shippers avail themselves of Keystone 
service. All of its warehouses are equipped through- 
out with automatic 
sprinklers, and _ its 
buildings are as 
nearly fireproof as 
modern engineering 
methods or protec- 
tion make possible. 

In 1912 the com- 
pany added to its 
original warehouse 
at Seneca and Ham- 
burg streets. Other 
additions to its Buf- 
falo property  in- 
clude a fireproof 
warehouse at Swan, 
Hamburg and Myr- 
tle streets. It also 
operates, on the lake 
front, Union Dock 
and “B” and “C” 
warehouses, which oc- 
cupy a total water- 
front space of three 
quarters of a mile. 

Prior to the ad- 
vent of the Keystone 
Warehouse, flour 
shipments coming to Buffalo either via all-lake or 
lake-and-rail for reconsignment were placed in railroad 
warehouses, and millers were compelled to keep large 
stocks in each warehouse in order to be able properly 
to serve their eastern trade, as these stocks were avail- 
able for eastern delivery only over the roads which 
owned the warehouses. In many cases stocks in one 
warehouse would be quickly depleted owing to sudden 
demand, and would of necessity have to be replaced 
by transferring stocks from other warehouses at local 
rates, making an additional expense, which is now 
avoided. 

The Keystone Warehouse, as now operated, has 
solved this problem and furnished relief from this 
additional expense, enabling any mill to keep one stock 
in the city of Buffalo from which shipments can be 
made over any line to meet any eastern demand on 
a through rate from the point of origin to the final 
destination, and in order to make these stocks more 
mobile the Keystone Warehouse maintains a trained 
force of men so that shipments are properly handled, 
insuring arrival at destination in merchantable shape. 
With this force it is possible to blend, repack or ship 
in assorted cars without any additional handling charge 
on lake or rail shipments. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of this company, is 
also president of the Tidewater Terminal Co., Phila- 





Dwight K. Yerxa 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


. delphia. Associated with him in the Buffalo enterprise 


are Carlton M. Smith, vice president, and William J. 
Bishop, secretary and treasurer. 

Many milling firms make Buffalo one of their prin- 
cipal distribution points, and in making possible this 
service aid is rendered by the Buffalo Freight Terminal 
and Warehouse Co., under the direction of its president, 
T, H. Hanrahan. 

Organized in August, 1912, this firm is incorporated 
under the laws of New York. It has warehouses on 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, also on the Buffalo Creek 
Railroad. Through the latter shipments can be made 
over any one of the dozen trunk lines entering Buffalo. 
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Eastbound shipments via the Lackawanna are han- 
dled by this firm, the facilities of which are especially 
adapted to milling and transit tonnage. Its warehouses 
have a capacity of 20,000 tons, and its docks extend 
3,000 feet along the 
Buffalo waterfront. The 
firm issues negotiable 
warehouse receipts, and 
handles some of the 
largest milling business, 
including that of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. and considerable of 
the Washburn - Crosby 
Co. 

Ex-lake shipments 
for export are handled 
by the Lackawanna to 
its seaboard terminals 
and over other lines. 
Many flour and feed 
firms have found this 
company’s service con- 
venient and entirely sat- 
isfactory over a long 
period of years. 





J. A. Walter 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS 


Neither the federal J. A. Walter Milling Co. 
government nor the city 
of Buffalo has been niggardly in providing for improve- 
ments in the port and harbor. Year after year large 
sums have been expended to remove hazards of navi- 
gation and to make accessible for elevators, mills and 
other industries tracts of land not previously available 
for such construction. Early in Buffalo’s history as 
a great port the city council was induced to spend 
$1,500,000 to open up a new channel leading from the 
outer harbor to waste land previously unused. There 
was considerable opposition to the plan because of 
the expense involved, but the project was completed 
and development of the inner harbor district began. 

Within a few years there had been built up on the 
new channel industries of various sorts, mostly ele- 
vators and mills, the assessed valuation of which today 
exceeds $23,000,000 and the city is collecting from them, 
in taxes, more than $575,000 annually. The cost of 
maintaining the channel is negligible, in comparison 
with the revenue which the city derives, and it is now 
proposed that the city operate a municipal dredge on 
that portion of the harbor which it maintains. So 
well does the city attend to its dredging that the 
grounding of a boat in the-inner harbor is almost 
unknown. 

The federal government has been generous in its 
appropriations for the port of Buffalo. It happens 
that S. Wallace Dempsey, one of Buffalo’s three rep- 
resentatives in the lower house of Congress, is chair- 
man of the rivers and harbors committee. 

Mr. Dempsey is in close touch with navigation on 
the Great Lakes, and has done much toward obtaining 
appropriations commensurate with the importance of 
Buffalo as a port. During 1923 more than $300,000 
were spent in er the Buffalo breakwall. At 
least this much more will be expended before the work 
is completed, some time in 1924. When the repairs 
are finished, safe anchorage will be provided behind 
the breakwall for a 
winter storage fleet 
of enormous propor- 
tions. In the past, 
records of more than 
125 storage grain 
cargoes have been 
made by the port of 
Buffalo. 

Completion of the 
Black Rock ship ca- 
nal by the federal 
government removed 
the necessity of tak- 
ing the 600-foot lake 
freighters down the 
Niagara River with 
its swift and dan- 
gerous current. The 
big carriers now pass 
down the canal, 
which carries them 
around the danger- 
ous portion of the 
river, re-enter the 
Niagara below the 
portion in which the 
swift current exists, and continue down the river, re- 
turning by the same route. The locks at Black Rock 
are in operation throughout the navigation season. This 
waterway also is used by the canal fleets, the old canal 
channel between Buffalo and the Tonawandas having 
been virtually abandoned for navigation purposes. 

As a logical development the industrial leaders of 
the Tonawandas, 10 miles from Buffalo, and the west- 
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ern terminus of the state barge canal, are seeking to 
have the channel of their inner harbor deepened from 
16 to 21 feet, to permit the largest lake steamers at 
full draft to discharge cargoes there. A bill has been 
introduced in the state legislature asking an appro- 
priation of $350,000 for a state owned elevator at a 
point in ‘Tonawanda where lake and canal navigation 
meet. It is understood the present state administra- 
tion is favorably inclined to the bill. 

Niagara Falls industries, which include a number 
of large flour mills, have asked the federal government 
to deepen the Niagara to that city, so that it may have 
the same advantages which the Tonawandas seek. 

There also is a project to revive the old ship canal. 
A bill is now before Congress granting the Lakes to 
Hudson Ship Canal Co. authority to construct such 
a canal without expense to the federal or state gov- 
ernments. While plans have been prepared by the 
corporation, they have not reached the construction 
stage. The project is being given serious considera- 
tion, however. The first link of the proposed canal 
would be a waterway around the city of Buffalo, con- 
necting lakes Erie and Ontario and paralleling the 
present Welland Canal in Canada. The second link 
would be a canal designed to connect Lake Ontario 
with the Hudson. 

Representative Reed’s bill would have water neces- 
sary to operate both canals declared navigable, and 
thus the federal government would have power to au- 
thorize its diversion from the two lakes. The company 
would derive its revenue from water power generated 
on both canals. 

The rights conferred upon the company would re- 
vert to the United States government at the end of 
the period of the grant, and provision is contained in 
the bill that power rates charged by the company shall 
be fixed by the public service commission, but at not 
less than one and one tenth cents per kilowatt hour, 
full-time service. 

Under this bill, construction would have to be be- 
gun within three years and completed in 10. The char- 
ter would run for 50 years following completion, and 
continued only with the consent of Congress. 

The company would derive its working capital from 
the sale of one class of stock. During construction 4 
per cent interest could be paid, thereafter 8 per cent, 
and earnings in excess of that would be administered 
by the grantees and their successors as a permanent 
trust for all the people of the United States. 

The corporation to be given these rights under the 
bill consists of John A. L. Waddell, Kansas City; John 
R. McArthur and O. O. Mailloux, New York; Arthur 
O. Bunker, Ampere, N. J; Thomas S. Munsell, Akron, 
Ohio; Harvey M. Wiler, Hugh L, Kerwin and Moses 
FE. Clapp, Washington; George W. Maytham, Buffalo; 


James L. Crandall, Boston; George R. Sikes, Buffalo; 
Raymond A. Walter, Reading, Pa. 

Having completed the barge canal between Buffalo 
and New York at a cost of approximately $175,000,000, 
the state is now planning to make the canal more use- 
ful to shippers. In this effort it has the active support 
of the grain, flour and feed interests of the eastern 
section of the country, all of which will benefit as the 
canal development proceeds. 

Private enterprise is co-operating in the plan which 
has been prepared, and substantial progress already 
has been made. During the navigation season of 1923 
efforts centered around plans to reduce the hazards of 
operating barges on the canal. This was done 
to prevent the sinking of grain fleets and the 
heavy loss resulting therefrom, as occurred in 
1922. 

Toward the close of the 1922 season 
two entire grain fleets were destroyed on 
Oneida Lake, several lives were lost and 
heavy financial loss resulted. There were 
several minor disasters. Insur- 
ance underwriters, operating 
men and shippers, demanded 


that safeguards to navigation be provided on this lake 
and at other danger points along the route. Substan- 
tial appropriations were made by the state, and cor- 
rective measures were developed. The result was more 
than gratifying. During the season of 1923 not a 
barge foundered, not a single dollar’s worth of cargo 
was damaged, and not a life was lost. A system of 
dispatching was perfected, storm warnings were posted 
when necessary, and tug patrols were placed in opera- 
tion, rendering valuable assistance to disabled fleets on 
numerous occasions. 

State Engineer La Du has prepared a comprehen- 
sive plan for further improvement of the canal, and 
there is every indication that in the future its use }; 
grain and allied industries will increase at a rapid 
rate, because of the very material saving resulting from 
shipment by this route, 

Recommendations of the state engineer, which wil] 
be made a part of the state administration’s canal 
programme for 1924, are: 

1. That the canal be maintained at full 12-foot 
depth, and that repairs to structures be made whien 
needed. 

2. That dredging and other maintenance work be 
let by contract from competitive bidding. 

3. That plans be made for increased use of |! 
canal for movement of local freight. 

There are a number of minor recommendations, |)ut 
these are the most important. The latter is of special 
interest to shippers operating from Buffalo or through 
it. For their benefit the state engineer has recom- 
mended that a packet or local freight service be esta! 
lished to serve all the communities on the state waier- 
way between Buffalo and tidewater. Mr. La Du |ias 
pointed out that, while there are 800 vessels registered 
on the canal, only 200 of these are modern and one 
are engaged in the movement of local freight. !le 
has recommended that private capital be interested in 
a local freight line, if possible, in an attempt to 
restore the heavy movement of local freight which !vr- 
merly existed on the old Erie Canal. It is considered 
extremely probable that such service will be undcr- 
taken in 1924 by one or more companies, provid 
shippers express to owners of canal fleets their will!:iy- 
ness to use this service, once it is in operation. 

New type canal craft, propelled by Diesel engi: 
are being built by several companies. These vess«ls 
have sufficient power to enable them to overcome i- 
verse tidal currents in the New York harbor district 
and are said to be most economical in operation. !n 
recent years the use of the canal by the grain intercsts 
has been increasing at a very rapid rate, and with ‘he 
state carrying out a comprehensive plan of devel)- 
ment the canal should become an avenue of commerce 
much used by grain and milling interests shipping their 
raw material and finished products through Buffalo 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE SHIP CANAL PROJECT 


ORTHWESTERN wheat 
growers, shippers and others 
have scored Buffalo for op- 
posing the St. Lawrence ship 
canal project. They have 
asserted repeatedly that Buf- 
falo is opposing the plan be- 
cause its elevator and other 
interests would suffer by 
completion of the proposed 
waterway for ocean-going 
ships. 

Buffalo’s real reason for opposing the project is 
that its leading men of the marine and allied industries 
are convinced that the plan is impractical, and is des- 
tined to certain failure, at least from a_ navigation 
standpoint. These views are summarized for The 
Northwestern Miller by Adam E. Cornelius, of Boland 
& Cornelius, steamship operators on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Cornelius ig regarded as an authority on marine 
matters. He has been very prominently identified with 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions working for navigation betterments on the Great 
Lakes, and is associated with some of the largest 
marine and elevator interests in the United States, and 
also in Canadian steamship lines. 

Mr. Cornelius’ statement regarding the project, as 
viewed from the standpoint of a practical and suc- 
cessful steamship operator, is as follows: 

“First of all, I consider it would seem unreasonable 
that the United States government should commit itself 
to participate with the Canadian government in such 
a tremendous and expensive task as the development 
of the St. Lawrence River channel for ocean-going 
vessels, because of the small amount of freight that 
might be interested in such a route. 

“During the war, when transportation facilities both 








by water and by land were taxed to their utmost, the 
Great Lakes boasted of the fact that over 100,000,000 
tons of freight were transported over its waters in 
one season of eight months. It is true this is a tre- 
mendous amount of freight, and one writer has aptly 
put it that this volume of business, if placed in 
gondola cars, would extend from pole to pole and 600 
miles beyond, and it is quite natural for the outside 
world to imagine a big part of this freight might be 
interested in seeking an outlet to the sea; however, of 
this 100,000,000 tons of freight, approximately 60,000,- 
000 consisted of iron ore shipped from such ports as 
Duluth, Ashland, Marquette and Escanaba to Lake 
Erie ports for consumption by steel furnaces in the 
Lake Erie district, and approximately 30,000,000 tons 
additional consisted of coal mined in the anthracite 
and bituminous coal fields adjacent to the Great Lakes, 
and shipped west and northwest. 

“These two commodities, totaling approximately 
90,000,000 out of the 100,000,000 tons of freight shipped 
on the Great Lakes, are not at all concerned about 
cheaper transportation to the ocean, as they never see 
tidewater; therefore, so far as this 90,000,000 tons, or 
nine tenths of the total freight of the Great Lakes, 
is concerned, the St. Lawrence River project would 
be but a fifth wheel to the wagon. 

“There now remains for consideration about 10,- 
000,000 tons of freight, consisting of grain, flour, lum- 
ber, pig iron, etc. 

“The largest moving commodity of those enumer- 
ated is grain. While it is true that some of this grain 
is shipped down the lakes from ports like Chicago or 
Duluth for export, it is also true that the United 
States, with its density of population east of Buffalo, 
which is constantly on the increase, and whose crop 
in the West will probably diminish as the fertility of 
the soil disappears, now retains a big part of the 





grain that comes east by the lakes for its home con- 
sumption, and this percentage of home consumption is 
gradually becoming larger, leaving an_ infinitesimal 
amount of freight, probably less than 5 per cent of 
the total, that is interested in ocean transportation. It 
is predicted by experts that eventually the population 
of the United States will be sufficient to utilize our 
entire grain products, and when this time arrives none 
of our grain will be interested in ocean transportation. 

“Second: I am opposed to the participation of the 
United States government in the St. Lawrence project 
because we believe, when completed at a probable cost 
of millions of dollars, it would never have the desired 
effect, viz., making possible a lower rate on freight 
than now exists on commodities from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, 

“The cheap transportation of freight on the Great 
Lakes is made possible primarily through the develop- 
ment of a special class of steel ships adapted for lake 
use only, which, when combined with the highly efficient 
loading and unloading apparatus which now exists on 
the lakes, have produced the lowest transportation 
rates known the world over. 

“The modern lake freighter of steel construction is 
nothing more or less than an immense long steel box 
having its cabins and living quarters located at the 
extreme forward end of the ship, and its machinery and 
additional living quarters at the extreme after end of 
the ship, leaving one large, unobstructed space con- 
taining anywhere from 30 to 38 large openings or 
hatches from 9 to 12 feet fore and aft and running 
almost across the width of the ship, thereby adapting 
such vessels for very quick loading and unloading of 
cargoes. 

“This ship also is unlike the ocean steamer, in that 
it is constructed with a flat bottom, which enables it 
to carry its full cargo on the limited drafts of the 
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Great Lakes harbors and channels. Because of the 
existence of this type of ship we are, for instance, able 
to transport coal from Buffalo to Duluth, a distance of 
1,000 miles, with a modern lake freighter at a cost of 
50c per ton, and for years in the pre-war period the 
same commodity has been carried for as low a rate as 
30c per ton, but whether it be 50c or 30c per ton, this 
is a cheaper rate than one must pay for the delivery 
of the same commodity from one’s curbstone to the 
cellar. 

“Because of this special construction, which has not 
had to consider the perils of deep sea navigation, the 
Great Lakes ship could not be depended upon to load 
cargoes at lake ports and carry them across the seas, 
as they are, primarily, lake ships, and could not obtain 
ocean classification for insurance protection. The St. 
Lawrence Ship Canal, with its deeper draft, there- 
fore, cannot count upon the lake ship as a means of 
reducing the Great Lakes to ocean and foreign ports 
rates; to the contrary, the movement of freight from 
the Great Lakes to ocean ports would have to depend 
entirely upon the ocean steamers. 

“In considering the ocean steamers operating .on 
the Great Lakes as a possible feature, I wish to make 
a few comparisons. The average cost of the modern 
Great Lakes freighter to its owner is $35 to $40 per 
deadweight ton carrying capacity. The average cost 
of the ocean steamer to its owner is from $150 to $200 
per deadweight ton carrying capacity; in other words, 
a ratio of one to three or four. It therefore must be 
seen that an ocean steamer must expect considerable 
extra earnings in order to produce the same dividend 
on the money invested. 

“The average carrying capacity of the Great Lakes 
freighter is approximately 8,000 tons. An 8,000-ton 
Great Lakes steamer, as a unit, will carry its full 
cargo of 8,000 tons on the present limitations of water 
as it exists in the harbors and channels of the Great 
Lakes, viz., 20 to 21 feet, and such a Great Lakes 
steamer will operate with a crew of 30 men. By com- 
parison, an ocean freighter of 8,000 tons’ capacity 
operates with a crew of approximately 50 men; and 
inasmuch as an 8,000-ton ocean steamer requires from 
30 to 35 feet draft for its complete cargo, it would 
not be possible to engage in the transportation of 
cargoes from the Great Lakes to the sea without re- 
ducing its carrying capacity at least 25 per cent, for, 
as can be seen, the ocean. steamer could not load any 
deeper than would be allowed by the draft of water 
in the Great Lakes harbors and channels, viz., 20 to 21 
feet; therefore, in this case, while an 8,000-ton Great 
Lakes steamer would be loading a cargo of 8,000 tons 
at a Great Lakes port, an ocean boat of the same 
carrying capacity would be limited to approximately 
6,000 tons’ capacity. 

“In this connection I might state that, during the 
war, the United States Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation contracted for the building of a 
large number of ocean-going steamers to be built in 
Great Lakes yards. These steamers were limited to 
what is known as the 3,000- or 3,500-ton type, because 
of the size of the Welland Canal locks. They were 
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approximately 250 to 260 feet long, by 42 to 43 feet 
beam. It has been noted that these ocean boats, built 
on the lakes, while they were known as the 3,000-ton 
type of ship, could only carry 1,100 tons of freight 
on the Welland Canal draft of 14% feet of water, 
whereas the lake type ship of the same dimensions, 
with its flat bottom, carries from 2,000 to 2,200 tons 
of freight on 14% feet of water. 

“Again, the owner of an 8,000-ton lake steamer 
would consider his property amply covered against loss 
if such steamer were insured for approximately $500,- 
000. The premium for such protection for one year, on 
the basis of the 1920 rates, would be about $15,000 
per ship. The ocean steamer, on the other hand, be- 
cause of its greater cost by possibly 300 per cent, is 
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aying insurance premiums of probably $45,000 to 
50,000 per year. 

“In considering the ocean steamer, I wish to com- 
pare a few rates as they exist at the present time 
for exclusive ocean transportation, as compared with 
the rates that I mentioned as existing on the lakes, 
As stated before, the freight rate for transportation 
of coal from Buffalo to Duluth, a distance of 1,000 
miles, is at the present time 50c per ton, and the 
transportation of iron ore from Duluth to Buffalo is 
$1.10 per ton. As against this, the present freight 
rate on coal from Newport News to Boston, a distance 
of 550 to 600 miles, is $2.50 per ton, and the freight 
rate by ocean steamer from Newport News to Havana, 
Cuba, is approximately $6.50 per ton, and it must be 
remembered that, engaged in carrying coal from New- 
port News to Havana or Boston, the ocean steamer 
has the benefit of her full draft of water, whereas, 
if she engaged in the lake trade, she would have her 
draft reduced by at least 25 per cent. 

“I might also say, referring again to ocean-going 
steamers that were built on the lakes during the war, 
that these steamers quite often were loaded with car- 
goes of grain at ports like Duluth or Chicago for 
delivery to lower lakes ports, and- because of their 
peculiar construction, with machinery amidship, and 
limited number of hatches, probably one or two for- 
ward, and the same number aft of the amidship houses, 
and having large, high hatch coamings, it was cx- 
tremely difficult to find elevators that could expedi- 
tiously handle them. The ocean. type steamer, with 
this special construction, therefore, does not adapt 
itself to lake methods of handling cargoes. 

“In addition. to this, I wish also to state that the 
ocean steamer endeavoring to navigate on the Great 
Lakes would be very much handicapped by virtue of 
the fact that its master and mates, while they might 
be known as first class navigators on the ocean, would 
not be permitted to operate boats on the Great Lakes, 
where a special pilot’s license is required; and inas- 
much as the pilots on the Great Lakes are also its 
masters, continually in charge of their ships, I doubt 
if there would be found a surplus number of pilots 
who would be willing to refuse permanent yearly posi- 
tions Ps appar | Great Lakes steamers for the privilege 
of being available for such occasional time when an 
ocean steamer appeared on the horizon seeking pilots 
for day and night shifts in an endeavor to navigate 
the length of the chain of lakes. Even if it were po 
sible to obtain these additional pilots (three would |» 
required for each steamer), the additional expense 
involved would be so great that it would offer another 
reason why an ocean steamer could not expect to 
operate on the lakes on a profitable basis. 

“We therefore conclude that the ocean steamer, 
because of its greater cost of construction and opera 
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tion, cannot be depended upon to reduce the rates as 
they now exist from the Great Lakes to the sea. But 
waiving all previous arguments, I contend that the 
supply of ocean steamers on the Great Lakes would be 
limited by the few import cargoes that such ocean 
steamers could locate in foreign ports or on the sea- 
board for delivery in bulk at such ports as Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago or Duluth. Inasmuch as 
the greatest density of the population of this country 
is along the Atlantic seaboard, such ports as New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore will always be the 
distributing ports for imports. Such being the case, 
it would be seldom indeed when a steamer of the ocean 
type could find a full cargo in foreign ports destined 
for any of the inland cities mentioned above, and of 
course if the majority of the import cargoes are des- 
tined for ports like New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, it is not reasonable to suppose that such 
steamers would then proceed light hundreds of miles 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River and then on to 
the Great Lakes for some return cargo. 

“If ocean steamers cannot be relied upon to secure 
import cargoes to the Great Lakes so as to connect 
with export cargoes of grain or other commodities for 
foreign ports, and if, again, by reason of their in- 
creased cost of construction and operation they could 
not hope to reduce the present rates from ports like 
Duluth or Chicago to the sea, the St. Lawrence River 
project would be of little use to the United States, 

“I feel that, so far as American freight is con- 
cerned, the present water route by way of the Erie 
Canal to the Hudson River and thence to New York, 
is the only means by which we can expect a reduction 
of freight rates on grain and other commodities from 
the Great Lakes ports to foreign ports. The Ameri- 
can route has now been in operation for something like 
100 years, and the building and maintenance of this 
route has been entirely at the expense of the state of 
New York. 

“In the past few years New York state, alive to 
the interests of the day, has modernized this canal at 
an additional cost of approximately $160,000,000, so 
that at the present time we have a waterway of ap- 
proximately 12 feet draft from Buffalo to the Hudson 
River and a far deeper waterway from there to tide- 
water, which, when its terminal facilities have been 
fully perfected at various cities along its route, and 
when it is amply supplied with barges of increased 
carrying capacity, and railway connections at various 
cities along the canal established, should, in co-opera- 
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tion with the lake steamers, offer the lowest possible 
rate that will ever be secured. 

“For all these reasons, I do not believe it would be 
practical for the United States government to partici- 
pate with the Canadian government in the development 
of the St. Lawrence River channel.” 

Mr. Cornelius is supported in his contention by the 
Hon. George Clinton, of Buffalo, a former member 
of the International Waterways Commission and a 
student of water transportation in the United States. 
In pointing out that Buffalo does not oppose the St. 
Lawrence project for selfish reasons, Mr. Clinton re- 
cently said: 

“Were I assured that the proposed ship canal could 
be used to advantage I most certainly would not 
oppose it, for the reason that Buffalo and western 
New York would gain a tremendous advantage, so far 
as the export of industrial and manufactured products 
are concerned, and I am certain that the iron, lumber 
and grain trade of the lakes would still most lar Vy 
come to this port, that the grain trade of New Yor 
City would not be seriously affected, and that the 
shipment of manufactured products would remain the 
same as today, with all the advantages of the port. 

“Buffalo is peculiarly well located for manufactur- 
ing industries, having a position which enables us to 
procure raw material and fuel cheaply, with means 
of distribution to eastern domestic and to foreign mar- 
kets superior to those of any of the other Great Lakes 
ports, except perhaps Cleveland. Were the St. Law- 
rence ship canal to be constructed, and were it a suc- 
cess commercially, Buffalo would have the advantage 
for shipment to foreign countries over every other lake 
port, except Cleveland, for the distance to the ocean 
would be much shorter than that from any of the 
upper lake cities, 

“As to the grain trade, I can conceive of no great 
change in the routes east that it now follows by rail 
and water, for the reason that the great bulk of our 
grain is destined for domestic consumption, and less 
than 5 per cent of our total grain crops normally is 
exported. I may add that with the increasing growth 
of population in this country during the coming years, 
the export of food products, including grain, will de- 
crease to the vanishing point. It is for this reason that 
I say the grain trade on the lakes and the Erie Canal, 
and that passing through the state of New York by 
rail, will not be seriously affected, even should the 
St. Lawrence canal be constructed and should it be a 
commercial success.” 
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With very extraordinary facilities and many brai 
and progressive business men, Buffalo’s importance 
a large center of commercial activity is now secure, 
but if the progress of the past 10 to 15 years may 
accepted as a guide its importance must increa:« 
several fold during the next decade. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


The following tables show in summary Buffalo 
recent development and present position in the flo 
milling industry and fhe grain trade: 


Buffalo Flour Output 


Year— Bbls Year— Bb! 
| BPR ECrerrree - * Oeeee 5,640.3 
1922. ww weseceeceess A 2 Me! Bee 7,122,9 
DULY 6:W0 008 9109 40 u6A 6,693,255 5, 590,3 
BOZO. wccccsccccccse 8,868,000 
oS ST re errr 6,688,290 
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Buffalo Flour Mills 


Flour mills of Buffalo and vicinity, with daily capacit 


Name— Bb 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo................+. 1,2 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo............. 1,9 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo................. 4,01 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Buffalo............0seeeee00e 23,0! 
Ere ee 2,2 
Be Min PHD Be Ga, BID sc gc occcrcccicccccee 1,0/ 
Cataract City Milling Co., Niagara Falls............ 1,0¢ 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport.................45. 1,00 


Phillip Houck Milling Co., Tonawanda.............. 20 
Federal Millime Co., EGCKPert.....ccccccccccscccccces 29 


SPUR OTY FISGF Bree CO. occ ccc sec ccccscrcccctcvces 8,04 
SRussell-Miller BEULIMNg Co. .nwccecvcccccccccceccvcs 5,0! 
i WEEE eer re OTL TLERT TET CL Tt Tee 47,8 


*To be completed this year. 


Buffalo Receipts by Lake 


Receipts of flour and grain at Buffalo by lake (00° 
omitted): 





Flour, - Bushels— — 
Year bbis Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxs 
1923.... 7,172 133,622 7,836 10,322 ..... 14,948 6,13 
1922.... 6,697 163,504 32,784 26,258 8,788 28,024 2,98 
1921.... 6,613 134,610 40,050 23,478 7,660 8,255 6,30 
1920.... 4,510 74,396 3,827 5,152 4,469 16,676 1,62 
1919.... 5,156 56,396 50 14,208 9,986 12,989 844 
1918.... 6,608 68,257 2,028 13,544 3,245 7,992 2,959 
1917.... 5,022 94,924 1,495 30,283 10,271 3,459 6,594 


1916.... 6,597 138,669 3,572 22,036 11,709 1,477 9,564 
1915.... 8,429 166,670 17,282 10,970 13,513 3,788 4,037 
1914.... 9,101 100,443 14,309 11,859 12,229 4,269 10,127 
1913.... 9,481 114,129 18,960 20,517 17,455 1,076 20,307 
1912.... 7,584 108,226 12,750 10,580 12,176 1,250 14,81' 
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Name— 
Exchange 
Monarch 
Great Eastern 
Dakota .. 
Kellogg 
Electric 
Export oho > . 
Connecting Terminal 
Iron . 
Evans 
Marine 
Frontier 
Erie Transfer 
Wheeler ... 
Superior .....-++++-++- 
American Malting Co. 
M. C. Transfer 
Buffalo Cereal } 
Concrete 
Buffalo Creek 
Central ......- 
Dellwood 
Black Rock Milling Co. 
Co-operative G. L. F. Ex., 
Fleischmann Malting Co. 
G. P. Meyer Malt & Grain Corp. 
Ralston-Purina Co. 
Mutual Elevator and 
Storage 


Pillsbury Flour 


Mills 


Capacity, bus 
500,000 
450,000 

2,250,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 
650,000 
400,000 
650,000 
4,000,000 
150,000 
750,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
50,000 
200,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
350,000 
450,000 
800,000 
500,000 


3,100,000 


Total 6. cccvccvccccccccscesecececcsectocsvecce 32,350,000 


THE WORLD’S FIRST COMMERCIAL GRAIN ELEVATOR WAS BUILT AT 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian Grain Receipts at Buffalo in Bushels 
(000’s omitted) 
Wheat Oats 

,506 5,132 
1922... ° ; 7,869 7,170 
1921... ‘ . ° 58,357 137 2,116 1,487 
1920.... 2,402 ecce 107 62 
1919... ,148 2,376 474 96 
1917.. ,073 5 2,212 4,050 
1916.. 102,763 3,045 4,014 
1915.. 83,164 3,076 1,384 1,101 
Q 3, 
3, 
1, 


Year— Barley Flaxseed 
4,623 


4,984 1,009 


1914.... 23,313 100 5,700 
51,089 615 10,639 
42,670 905 4,863 


1913.. 


Total Tonnage Carried Through the Erie Canal 
Bus 
1,626,062 
1,485,259 
993,639 
579,719 
586,767 


577,155 


Year— 


year— 


CONCLUSION 
Predictions as to the future development of Buffalo 
in the flour milling industry and the grain trade can 
be made only on the basis of what has actually taken 
place in recent years. Nothing, of course, can alter 
the enormous advantage which the city possesses by 


reason of its geographical location. Even if the St. 
Lawrence waterway project should become a reality, 
Buffalo would still stand at the point where the streams 
of wheat from Canada and the United States logically 
meet, and would remain the center of the most densely 
populated part of the United States. 

Certain things may, in the course of years, modify 
Buffalo’s position as a grain and milling center. A 
changed tariff policy would affect the grinding of 
Canadian wheat in bond for export, which has of late 
become one of the city’s great industries. Some part 
of the vast current of grain which now passes through 
Buffalo may conceivably be diverted into other chan- 
nels. Considered as a whole, however, Buffalo seems 
certain to remain one of the greatest flour milling 
centers in the world; already the second milling city 
on the continent, it may in the course of time become 
the first. In the same way, its position in the wheat 
trade of both the United States and Canada seems 
destined to grow steadily stronger. It has won its 
place, not by accident, but because of its peculiarly 
favorable location, and the men who have led in its 
development have shown a broadness of vision and an 
energy in constructive achievement which point defi- 
nitely to even greater things in the days to come. 











New Buffalo Mill Under Construction for the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
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WHAT THE CONSUMER PAYS THE meckinery used’ Wo claberste aff expen 


MILLER WHO GRINDS HIS FLOUR 


The following article by Dr. C, O. Swanson, head of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Agricultural College, was written to inform, 
not the miller but the consumer of flour. 
of the sort of publicity that might well be more widely used by the milling 
industry during these days of investigation and political interference, in main- 
taining the proper balance of public opinion. 


You do not eat flour as such, of course, 
but flour makes up from one fourth to 
one third of the sum total food you eat. 
You may never have seen a miller, and 
the chances are not one in a thousand 
that you have seen the man who ground 
your flour. Flour is now so common and 
so cheap that the flour miller, like sun- 
shine, is taken for granted. Cheap? 
Yes! The flour which forms from one 
fourth to one third of the energy value 
of your food costs you between $7 and $9 
per year. That would be cheap living if 
all food was as cheap as flour, but as 
“man cannot live by bread alone,” there 
is another story. 

When your grandparents needed some 
flour, father would load some bags of 
wheat into the old lumber wagon and 
proceed to the mill. Very likely it was 
a day’s journey to the mill, and another 
day back home. Two days for a team 
and father’s time! People may have had 
more time in those days but, nevertheless, 
those two days could have been used on 
the farm for much needed improve- 
ments. Besides, the miller had to be 
paid. Money was scarce in those days 
and not so much needed as now, hence 
it was more convenient to pay him in 
goods. For grinding he took a certain 
amount of the wheat, which was _ his 
“toll” or pay. 

In pioneer days the mill was one of 
the first manufacturing establishments, 
and the old mill by the stream became 
a landmark. The man who built a 
mii! was a public benefactor. He made 
life possible in a new community. 

With all its inconveniences, grandfa- 
ther’s way of having his wheat ground 
was a great improvement over methods 
used in ancient times, or methods used 
even now in the Orient. There were 
three ancient methods of grinding grain: 
pounding in a mortar, rubbing between 
two stones, and rotating one stone upon 
another, employigg either man or animal 
power. By such methods grinding of 
grain was hard work, and required much 
time. 

“Well,” you may say, “people had more 
time in those days and time was not 
worth as much.” 

Yes, but there were only 24 hours a 
day in those days, and the time spent 
pounding grain in a mortar or reducing 
it to such a condition as to have easier 
chewing properties, by rubbing between 
stones, took considerable from the 24 
hours of the day, and the time so spent 
was robbed from that which could have 
been spent in producing some of the 
comforts of life. 

In these days “Dad” never knows any- 
thing about the trouble of going to the 
mill. If he goes to market himself, the 
grocer puts a sack of flour in his car. 
The housewife in town orders a sack 
over the telephone, and the flour so ob- 
tained is the best the world has ever 
seen. That made by the ancient meth- 
ods would be accepted today as chicken 
feed, and grandfather’s flour would bring 
wrath upon the grocer’s head if deliv- 
ered to the modern housewife. 

How much flour does the average per- 
son eat in a year? The annual per capita 
consumption of flour in the United States 
was nearly 200 Ibs in 1922. Some years it 
is more, some years it is less; more in 
hard times, less in prosperous times. 
Flour in large amounts is measured by 
the barrel. This is probably because for- 
merly, when flour was of more conse- 
quence than now, at least in people’s 
minds, the flour barrel was an essential 
part of the family kitchen. One barrel 
contains 196 lbs of flour, so you see that 
the present average annual per capita 
consumption is just a little more than a 
barrel. 

It takes about 4 bus and 40 lbs of 
average good wheat to produce a barrel 
of flour. How much does the miller 
charge for grinding this wheat and sift- 


sive. The wheat must be made so clean 
before the process of grinding starts that 
it is fit to go on the table if any one 
wanted to eat whole wheat. The wheat 
kernel is made up of three principal 
parts: the bran coat, the floury inside 
known as endosperm, and the germ. 
The miller must grind the inside into 
flour without at the same time pulveriz- 
ing the outside bran coat. The germ 
must be removed, or the flour will be- 
come rancid. 

To do all this the miller needs a long 
series of rolls which crush and reduce 
the wheat, and an elaborate system of 


It is presented herewith as an example 


ing out the flour? Modern flour milling 
is an elaborate process. The fine, fluffy 
flour sold to the modern housewife is 
produced by a process which men have 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from March 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





To— Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ ee 6 “4 os 7 + es oe 1 ¥ 1 ee 15 
WeIBIGM cocccscccccccecs - ee 6 4 7 4 4 6 4 3 6 7 61 
Denmark ..cccccccessces 23 17 6 18 14 12 18 33 27 22 13 9 212 
Misthomia 2... ccccccccsces 6 4 1 4 1 os 1 2 9 3 ee 5 36 
PURIGRE .cccccccssccvcces 58 83 60 39 27 53 68 79 90 75 58 32 722 
PFANCE oc cccsccsscccccese 3 1 1 - rr ee 1 ee 1 ee os oe 7 
GOFERARY ccocccccscccccese 50 82 157 87 56 110 105 183 143 147 #171 #194 1,485 
GURPONAP ccccccccccccees ee 1 os ee oe ee ee os 1 an o6 ee 2 
GFOEOCE .ncccccccccccccese 50 23 27 18 14 17 89 57 58 19 22 7 401 
TRAE cccccccsccccecsevees 1 1 7 5 3 5 2 10 27 31 32 12 136 
Toolamd, OtC. ....cccccees ae 7 in ee 1 o* se 1 ee os ee 1 3 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. ........ .s 2 2 oe es oe - -_ 4 1 9 
EMCVIR cccccccccccccccess 108 35 2 1 1 1 ° 3 3 1 155 
BERIEA, OEE. cocccecccccese 2 2 2 1 o° 4 1 1 6 5 5 ee 29 
Netherlands ............+ 60 67 65 92 148 97 175 183 214 157 101 182 1,641 
NOPWOY ccccccccccccee ee 8 10 8 ee 12 7 2 23 21 10 10 31 142 
Poland, Danzig 26 37 50 12 5 4 3 10 3 1 os ee 161 
PRUE 6060600000. 000008 1 1 rm i oe 7 1 - wis ah 2 oe 5 
DWGEE cvcccedecovcecces 9 7 4 7 7 9 15 23 30 21 13 6 151 
Turkey in Europe........ 4 9 13 6 4 11 8 6 2 2 . P 66 
United Kingdom ........ 84 136 110 140 104 170 192 149 132 140 90 84 1,531 
Other Europe ........... ae oe 1 “. 1 ee ee 1 ° 1 os 
COMBED ccccccccccccccsecs 5 6 5 10 8 30 K 9 3 11 5 13 113 
British Honduras ....... 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 2 1 23 
Costa Rica .......eeeeeee 5 7 11 5 6 10 25 6 7 4 3 t 93 
Guatemala ........+.6065 y 11 10 12 11 6 9 9 12 14 12 11 126 
BEOMGCIAS ccccccccccccces 6 6 6 7 5 6 8 6 6 5 5 3 65 
NICAFABUR .cccccsccccces 9 3 8 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 6 7 62 
PORAMA ccccccccccescscs 6 3 7 6 9 6 10 5 7 8 9 5 81 
Salvador .......cseeeeees 6 10 8 11 1 4 6 15 9 16 9 7 102 
BED cecccccosescesecs 39 31 26 30 41 44 41 47 32 32 42 44 449 
CO ccccccccescccnceece 116 82 95 83 90 90 66 89 113 99 103 98 1,123 
TEOTEE ccccccccseseccesecs 35 38 18 15 19 24 38 62 45 54 29 28 94 
Barbades ..ccccccccccccs 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 18 
TOMBIGR ccccccscccescess 13 14 13 7 16 14 18 25 24 20 11 6 181 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 2 és <a 1 oe ne - 1 ee 6 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 3 3 2 3 3 3 4 4 4 5 4 3 41 
Dominican Republic 6 7 6 6 7 6 8 Ss 6 7 8 4 79 
Dutch West Indies....... 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 2 23 
French West Indies ..... 13 11 x 9 11 21 18 11 10 13 5 12 142 
Virgin TolamGs ..cccceses 2 3 2 3 1 1 4 2 2 2 2 3 27 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

DE 62.5:00 0666004060 es o* ee 1 1 oe 2 1 3 1 ee 1 10 
BEE weeeccesececresces 61 31 36 37 26 37 29 40 32 50 41 37 457 
VWOMOED cc cccscccsccces 5 4 6 6 4 3 4 5 7 7 6 5 61 
BRORITER. cccccccccsccceses 4 9 1 2 oe 2 1 es 11 1 14 9 54 
SEED 6 cecceseccdioces 5 3 7 3 4 3 4 4 5 a 4 5 61 
PTT eee 6 9 12 9 10 4 3 2 5 16 6 5 87 
GUTBMG ccccccccccccseves 8 4 4 4 4 3 5 4 4 1 4 5 50 
EE £6666 seessenvecesees 7 8 2 12 9 6 9 17 8 5 5 5 93 
GHD cccccccccececvessce 10 2 de oe 11 2 3 9 8 ee T 1 38 
CE wocvcccesecsevcees 254 83 18 1 70 274 249 6558 275 377 358 269 2,786 
Hongkong ..........+.++ 133 27 10 14 16 67 135 103 191 129 188 136 1,149 
SOBER ccvcccesccccccsece 34 57 41 1 3 11 58 12 13 13 34 278 
TRWOMCURE oc cccccccesecs 39 37 25 ee 6 33 22 181 88 110 174 98 813 
Philippine Islands ...... 49 49 18 39 32 35 42 59 44 56 81 82 586 
Far Eastern Republic.... 2 2 ee ee es ee oe ee oe oe és ee 4 
Palestine and Syria ..... 3 3 1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 oe 21 
British West Africa ..... 8 13 11 10 10 6 7 7 5 11 0 13 111 
) ey  PPPPTITETTTT TT ee 24 35 21 7 6 2 5 6 13 48 21 5 193 
MEOFOCOO cccccccccccccees ee 7 8 7 8 ee 14 2 12 10 72 
Spanish Africa .......... 4 1 1 3 5 ee 10 1 - 1 26 
Canary Islands ......... 1 2 2 oe 1 1 2 2 es 1 12 
French Africa .........+. ee 1 ee 1 2 1 ee 2 2 2 1 12 
CREO scccccccasecoavcses ee 5 es oe oe ea ee wie es a ee ee 5 
Australia ...... eececcces oe oe 3 ee ee oe ee es P ° oe or 3 
French Oceania ......... 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 3 2 21 
British South Africa .... 1 3 1 1 om 7 oe 1 1 es es 8 
Portuguese Africa ....... os 4 1 1 3 2 1 4 Pr 1 17 
BAMOTTR covcceeseccecsces ee oe 1 2 oe 1 4 

OGD cease Coareves 1,430 1,167 983 806 8841,273 1,568 2,0921,778 1,789 1,716 1,158 17,024 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat from the United States from March 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1924, by 
countries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels 


(000's omitted): 
Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Totals 
7 283 





Belgium ..... 75 795 900 677 1,281 652 435 204 56 104 223 5,685 
Denmark “4 ues eee exe we . 33 37 8 ers wes 103 
Esthonia ..... oe 74 ons ies ‘a8 oe rT ia 2 eg sane rr yon 74 
PRORCO .ccciss 742 605 324 429 442 546 776 283 143 130 ous oes 4,420 
Germany ..... ose 34 113 134 172 «1,088 221 28 32 — 14 66 1,902 
| ae wah eos 254 ‘ ° il — ae oe coe eee 265 
PS ere tbe aes 1 re 1 ese 4 fe Je vee 5 ‘ 11 
Finland ...... can see ee oes eas 48 — “en oie ibe eee aoe 48 
Gibraltar ..... es eee | ae see ese one ose o0% ae aon oon 62 
\ ee vie ve eS ee TT iio ios 67 aes : ee Say 67 
OO 2a 1,641 2,163 1,847 1,433 645 1,034 792 318 603 727 512 431 12,146 
Malta, etc. ... 18 20 ee nes cae cue 68 16 at Sng ke oes 122 
Netherlands .. 128 304 591 456 906 1,358 578 562 112 202 24 60 5,281 
Sweden ...... “ee rer 21 56 22 127 36 13 11 11 17 330 
Turkey (Eur.). ‘oe ove eee ese ane 138 — ee cad ion ae sue 138 
England ..... 726 46447 624 1,221 1,545 1,796 2,585 2,327 264 98 227 625 12,385 
Scotland ..... 24 #156 172 37 80 221 148 48 51 24 eas ‘ne 961 
Ireland ...... 64 | meee TT 75 402 153 120 158 a, are 1,397 
Canada ...... 5 3 4,894 3,582 3,380 5,534 6,276 837  . 26s 1 4 24,535 
Newfoundland, 

GEE. wcrecce eee Tr eee eee eee eve coe ees est ‘Ms 95 cee 95 
BUENOS cccecce 319 234 63 118 139 172 118 179 211 210 276 247 2,286 
Panama ...... oo» cee sae tee vee eo 842 0 sé oes sve et, 842 
Salvador ..... ose eee ees | 48 15 ate oss re eee ° — 15 
Honduras .... ree ose 4 4 9 6 Ba 0% 23 
GUBR secccees 2 3 1 4 5 1 2 4 1 Seas 6 34 
POSE cccecccce | ere oes TT er wee re ees ses jes ies ose 19 
Colombia .... 18 ees 6 17 1 9 10 11 9 2 10 13 106 
CH wiereses 55 ses eee ome 33 606 2,886 1,389 1,199 955 717 7,885 
Kwangtung es eee kas ces <2 <6 ons rT 33 ese ave eee 33 
TOROR cvcccces 300 211 485 630 710 459 1,401 1,074 902 2,248 1,793 785 10,998 
Algeria, etc... 153 194... awe su ae eae eee ~de ove eee es 347 
Morocco ..... cose, OF ° 128 
Oth. countries. 2 7 1 2 1 4 1 1 19 

Totals.... 4,291 4,943 9,973 9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 92,752 
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sifters and purifiers to remove the bran 
and the germ. The modern mill is prob- 
ably the largest structure in town, if the 
latter is of the smaller class. This large 
building is needed to house the elaborate 
machinery used in making modern flour. 
Besides, there is the elevator for Storing 
wheat. 

How much is charged for making all 
the flour you eat in a year? The labor 
charge is less than the price of a movie 
ticket. But the labor of making the 
flour is not all, as there must be con- 
tainers or sacks, and an agency for per- 
suading you that a certain particular 
brand is the one you ought to have, and 
then somebody must boss the whole job, 
and somebody else must get the flour to 
you from the mill, which sometimes is 
hundreds of miles away. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has made a study of the cost of pro- 
ducing flour in this country. The stud 
was not made primarily for the purpose 
of furnishing material for the benefit of 
the milling industry, but to see how the 
cost compared with that in Canada. This 
fact should mean something in favor of 
the reliability and impartiality of the 
figures. The study was made on 40 rep- 
resentative mills. It is true that some 
mills studied are among the most efficient 
in the United States, but one of the 
biggest differences .in cost between little 
and big mills is the labor, and this, 1s 
the figures show, is one of the smaller 
items. 

As the price of wheat has lately hov- 
ered near the $1 mark at terminal m.r- 
kets, we will assume that the 4 bus and 
40 lbs needed to make a barrel of flour 
cost $4.67. The United States Taritl 
Commission, in making its report, « 
ried its calculations into hundredths of 
a cent, but for our purpose we will use 
the nearest whole cent valuation. There 
were four items included in your grai(- 
father’s “toll.” The commission’s items 
for these figures are: labor cost, 12c; 
factory expense, 15c; administrative cx 
pense, 14c; interest, 3c, a total of tic 
for making 196 lbs of flour, which is «| 
most the average per capita consun 
tion in the United States. There are 
three other items of expense included in 
the commission’s report, namely, con 
tainers or sacks 32c, advertising expense 
6c, other selling expense 33c, or a total 
of 7lc. These three items did not enter 
into the “toll” which grandfather paid, 
because he put the flour in sacks which 
he brought from home and the flour was 
sold before it was made; besides, there 
was no freight bill. 

The low labor cost is due to the effi- 
ciency of the modern automatic mil! 
Every man’s labor is calculated to pro 
duce for every eight hours of time «as 
much flour as 20 to 30 men will eat in 
year, depending on the size and efficiency 
of the mill. Besides the flour the 4 bus 
and 40 Ibs of wheat will produce 70 tu 
80 lbs of feed. This pays for the sacks 
and the selling expense. 

It can be said, then, that the actual! 
cost of grinding all the flour consumed 
per person per year is 50c, or about 
what you pay for half an hour’s time of 
a plumber or a mechanic who works on 
your car. 

There is a difference between the cost 
of flour at the mill, as shown above, and 
the average annual flour bill, whicl 
amounts to between $7 and $9 per per 
son, as stated in the beginning of this 
article. This difference of $2 to $3 is 
easily explained. In the first place, tl 
high grade flour demanded by the fami; 
trade represents around 80 per cent of 
the total flour produced. The rest is 
cheaper flour, and before the war made 
up a large part of that exported. Then 
between the miller and consumer come 
the freight, the work and profit in han- 
dling, and the final delivery to the con- 
sumer’s kitchen. 





VANCOUVER GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
Vancouver, B. C.—Vancouver grain 
shipments, Sept. 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, were, in bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United Kingdom ..... 20,799,917 10,506,120 
GHEE 000606086000% 8,272,904 1,596,600 
South America ...... 356,711 200,400 

BOOED. cdi cidesess 29,429,532 12,303,120 


H, M. Cameron. 
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WATER LEVELS 


The prdévince of Ontario is greatly ex- 
ercised over the proposal of the city of 
Chicago to increase the amount of water 
it is now diverting from the Great Lakes 
system to the Mississippi River. Chicago 
wants the water for its sewage system. 
On the other hand all cities and com- 
munities in the vicinity of the Great 
Lakes on both sides of the line want 
the water to remain where it is, as any 
general lowering of the level of these 
lakes would be disastrous. 

If the level is lowered the Canadian 
locks at the Sault would be rendered 
useless for handling the big grain boats, 
navigation on the St. Lawrence would 
be seriously interfered with, and the 
great hydroelectrical power development 
of this province, which is relieving the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania and the con- 
sumers of coal in Canada of an im- 
mense burden, would be brought to a 
standstill. 

In all its uses of Great Lakes water 
Canada has refrained from diverting any 
of this to other systems of waterways, 
hut Chicago proposes to turn the water 
into the Mississippi, and therein lies the 
Canadian objection to the scheme. 

The excuse for this reference in this 
place is that the milling industry of On- 
tario and Quebec would be put out of 
business if Chicago were allowed to di- 
vert any more water from the Great 
Lakes. 


TORONTO 

Backward weather, poor country roads 
and unfavorable general conditions re- 
tarded the domestic demand for spring 
wheat flour last week. Stocks in hands 
of dealers are light and this necessi- 
tates more or less restocking, but orders 
were light in quantity. Prices held at 
previous week’s figures. Quotations on 
\pril 26: top patents $6 bbl, seconds 
$5.50 and first clears $5.30, in 98-lb jute 
bags, in mixed or car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario soft winters were scarce, and 
little or no business was done. A few 
mills offered odd car lots only. Good 
quality 90 per cent winter patents sold 
at $4.55 bbl, in panes nell jute bags, 
delivered basis, and bulk lots, in buy- 
ers’ bags, at $4.40, delivered. 

Demand for Canadian springs for ex- 
port was good at times. Europe was 
the best buyer, but Great Britain was 
also in the market. Prices were on a 
close basis, and mills had difficulty in 
securing profits. Most of the larger con- 
cerns are now well sold for May ship- 
ment. At the close of the week, prices 
were a little easier than on the previous 
Saturday. Mills were getting for export 
patents 32s 3d, London ye | Liverpool, 
and 32s 6d@32s 9d, Glasgow, per 280 
Ibs, in jute 140’s, c.i.f., seven-day drafts, 
usual commission terms, May seaboard 
loading. 

Ontario soft winters for export were 
nominally at 34s, in cotton, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, May seaboard. 


CEREALS 


Mills are competing with the greatest 
keenness for the limited amount of busi- 
ness in cereals the market has to offer. 
We would be ashamed to quote some of 
the more extreme prices that have lately 
been named here. Last week brought no 
improvement in conditions. Rolled oats 
sold as low as $5 bbl, and ranged accord- 
ing to quality at $5@5.20 per 180 Ibs, in 
90-Ib jutes, mixed cars, delivered, On- 
tario points; oatmeal, in 98-Ib jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Straight cars 
20c under these prices. 

Sales for export were light. Buyers’ 
prices were much too low. On April 26 
mills were asking 38s per 280 lbs for 


rolled oats, in cotton, and 36s for oat- 
meal, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, less usual 
commission. 

Reground oat hulls were quoted at 
$14 ton, delivered, Montreal, and at $15, 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia, duty 
paid, 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is unusually scarce in Ontario, 
and a number of country mills are grind- 
ing flour and putting it into store for 
the sake of the feed. This is probably 
good business, as prices for bran and 
shorts are high at present but will be 
lower as soon as there is grass, Prices 
last week held firmly at closing quota- 
tions of the previous week. Bran was 
selling on April 26 at $26 ton, shorts $28, 
middlings $34 and feed flour $39@41, in 
bags, mixed cars, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 

Navigation being open on the upper 
lakes, western spring wheat went to a 
lake-and-rail basis. Prices to Ontario 
mills followed the Winnipeg basis. De- 
mand from mills was light. Prices on 
April 26 were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week. No. 1 northern was quoted 
at $1.064% bu, on track, Bay ports, with 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario soft winter wheat sold at $1 
bu, in wagonloads, at mill doors. Car 
lots were nominally 2@3c bu over the 
street price. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are declining in price. 
American corn was Ic and western oats 
13gc bu lower than in the previous week. 
No. 3 Canadian western oats were quoted 
at 41ec bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2 
white Ontario oats 39@4lc, country 
points; Ontario barley, 65@70c; No. 2 
American yellow corn 93%%c bu, United 
States funds, delivered, Toronto; stand- 
ard screenings $21@21.50 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The rate of ocean freight on flour 
showed no change. For opening of navi- 
gation the quotation was 20c per 100 
lbs from Montreal to London or Liver- 
pool. Other quotations: Liverpool and 
London from St. John or Portland 10c 
per 100 lbs, Glasgow 22c, Hull 22c, Bel- 
fast and Dublin 22c, Bristol and Avon- 
mouth 22c, Leith 22c and Dundee 23c, 
Canadian funds. Aberdeen from New 
York 23c, Hamburg 18c, and Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam 2Ic, in United States 
funds. 

EXPORT RAIL TARIFF 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. is 
amending its tariff on flour for export 
from Canadian mills to read as follows: 

“Shipments will be way-billed at the 
authorized inland export rates, only when 
a through foreign bill of lading to a for- 
eign port is issued, showing the through 
rate, or is consigned through to foreign 
ports in care of delivery lines’ foreign 
freight representative at the port of ex- 
portation.” 

NOTES 

Approximately 10,000,000 bus wheat 
were loaded at Fort William for lake 
shipment up to April 23. This is a very 
early opening for the season of naviga- 
tion, and has given immense relief to 
the movement of wheat in western Can- 
ada. 

The Hon. Thomas A. Low, minister of 
trade and commerce in the Canadian gov- 
ernment, is back at his desk after a pe- 
riod of illness. Mr. Low is a hard work- 
er, and undoubtedly overstrains himself. 
The fact that he is a miller will explain 
this habit of close application to duty. 

Advices from Hamburg indicate a 
great increase in receipts of flour at that 


port in February. Previous months of 
this crop year have been inclined to 
show shrrinkage. If the February fig- 
ures are maintained, Canadian millers 
will be gratified, as a very large part of 
the total flour now going into Hamburg 
is made by the mills of this country. 


Canadian spring wheat mills have been 
finding a good volume of flour orders in 
Newfoundland and the British West In- 
dies. These are among the best of this 
country’s markets for flour now. Their 
purchases may not total as much as 
those of some larger places, but they 
have the merit ef being steady, nearer, 
and therefore more like the home mar- 
ket. 

A. H. Balfour, head of the Brampton 
(Ont.) Milling Co., was in Toronto last 
week. He reports business slack with 
country mills. Their sales of flour have 
not been heavy enough to keep the: 
running steadily. His own plant is busy 
with feed trade, which is exceptionally 
good for this time of year, A late spring 
is prolonging the season of demand for 
bran and shorts. 


Shipments of Canadian oats to the 
United States increased greatly in March, 
A total of 300,000 bus was sold for ship- 
ment across the line, as against 20,000 in 
the same month of last year. This makes 
the total shipments in current crop year 
to the end of March 965,000 bus, as 
against 215,000 last year. Canada also 
increased her shipments of oats to the 
United Kingdom and other countries in 
March. 


F. W. Snider, head of the William 
Snider Milling Co., Ltd., Waterloo, Ont., 
visited this office on April 24. The busi- 
ness over which Mr. Snider presides is 
one of the oldest milling enterprises in 
this province, its establishment dating 
back to the period of early settlement 
when the grandfathers of the present 
generation were in their youth. Mr. 
Snider is competently carrying on a busi- 
ness that has grown tremendously since 
those early days. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, is getting in- 
to the limelight of current journalism. 
A recent article on Atlantic freight 
rates, of which Mr. Cornell was author, 
has attracted general public interest to 
the fact that a highly important Cana- 
dian industry has been suffering under 
the severest handicaps through unreason- 
able discrimination against its products 
as compared with the raw material in 
ocean grain rates. Mr. Cornell’s explan- 
ation of the effect of this upon agricul- 
tural conditions in Canada is so sensible 
that the general reader is bound to be 
impressed. 


MONTREAL 


The opening of navigation on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence has 
revived interest in the flour market, and 
in the past week there has been a slight 
improvement in export demand. 

As sellers’ views were largely in con- 
formity with those of buyers, many con- 
tracts were entered into for wheat, oats 
and barley for May delivery. It is re- 
ported that from 800,000 to 1,000,000 
bus Manitoba wheat space has _ been 
booked for May to Liverpool. It is 
rumored in export circles here that Ger- 
many and Scandinavia are also in the 
market for important wheat commit- 
ments. 

There were few developments in the 
local flour situation last week. The de- 
mand from English importers continued 
limited, and the movement for local and 
country account showed little improve- 
ment, sales being chiefly in small lots to 


meet actual wants. The trend of the 
market was slightly lower than in the 
previous week, with best patents quoted 
at $6 bbl, second patents at $5.50 and 
strong bakers at $5.30, in jute bags, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The trade in winter wheat flour also 
continued quiet, prices in car lots being 
quoted at $4.80@4.90 bbl in jute bags, 
ex-track, with smaller quantities at $5.30 
@5.40, ex-store, and winter wheat pat- 
ents at $5.55@5.65 in new cotton bags, 
ex-store. 

White corn flour sold in small lots at 
$5.50@5.60 bbl, in jute bags. 

A fair amount of business was done in 
bran for both local and outside accounts, 
The movement of other lines of feed re- 
mained quiet. The tone of the market 
was steady, with Manitoba bran quoted 
at $26.25 ton, shorts at $28.25, and mid- 
dlings at $34.25, including bags, ex-track, 
less 25c ton for spot cash. Demand for 
standard grades of rolled oats continued 
quiet at $2.80@2.90 per bag of 90 lbs, de- 
livered to the trade. 


NOTES 
W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., will sail 
from Quebec May 1. 


EK. C. Graham, of Blackburn, Mills & 
Graham, commission grain brokers, Win- 
nipeg, visited Montreal last week. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

The domestic call for flour showed no 
improvement last week. Weather condi- 
tions were bad throughout the prairie 
provinces, and roads at country points 
almost impassable. Sales for export ac- 
count showed considerable improvement, 
and the larger mills practically all re- 
ported new orders on their books of a 
satisfactory nature. While the total 
Volume of new business was not large, it 
was at least sufficient to keep the larger 
of the western plants running to a good- 
ly percentage of their capacity. No 
change in prices was recorded. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted April 26 at 
$5.90 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.30, and first 
clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30¢c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices, 


MILLFEED 


Generally speaking, the demand for 
bran and shorts throughout the western 
provinces was quiet. However, the call 
for these products from United States 
markets was good, and _ considerable 
quantities were shipped across the bor- 
der and to eastern Canada. There was 
no change in prices. Quotations, April 
26: at points in Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, bran and shorts $20 
ton, in mixed cars with flour; interior 
British Columbia points, $24; Pacific 
Coast points, $25. 

WHEAT 

The opening of navigation apparently 
made little or no difference to the grain 
trade, and the volume of business accom- 
plished last week was limited. Extreme- 
ly large quantities of wheat were of- 
fered, and practically any amount of the 
high grades was available to buyers at 
a fractional advance. However, very 
little wheat changed hands. Millers were 
in the market for July wheat, but their 
requirements were quickly satisfied. 
Shippers and exporters reported. plenty 
of tonnage available at attractive rates, 
but said business was impossible at ex- 
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isting levels. 
in store, Fort William: 
-——F utures—, 


Cash May July 
April 21. . $ .99% $ .99% $1.02 
April 22. — 99% 99% 1.02% 
DE UE oseesaes 98% .99 1.01% 
BOT BE nvccccss 98% 98% 1.01 
April 26 ........ .99% 99% 1.02 
MOT BE .ncccess 99% 99% 1.02% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending April 24 averaged 
158 cars per day, compared with 109 
for the previous six days, and 116 for 
the corresponding period in 1923, 


OATMEAL 


A normal demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal was reported at unchanged 
prices. Quotations on April 26: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $2.30, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags $2.90, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Cash oats were very quiet, and only a 


limited amount of the lower grades 
changed hands. Shippers took small lots 
from day to day for export. Offerings 


of barley were light, and demand poor, 
at practically unchanged prices. Rye 
had no inquiry whatever. As in previous 
weeks, flaxseed was about the only grain 
which showed any activity. This was in 
excellent demand, domestic crushing 
firms taking practically all that was of- 
fered, at fractionally higher prices. Quo- 
tations, April 26: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 375¢c bu; barley, 624c; rye, 
63%c; flaxseed, $2.10. 
NOTES 

The royal grain inquiry is now hold- 
ing sessions at Port Arthur, Ont., where 
elevator conditions are being investi- 
gated. 

Dominion statistics show that less than 
one tenth of the land area of Canada is 
being developed agriculturally. That 
now under cultivation is double that of 
1901. 


A report from Calgary states that the 
Robin Hood Mills at that point are in- 
creasing their elevator capacity by some 
250,000 bus, and extending the storage 
section of the mill building itself, 


The Canadian Notional Millers’ Asso- 
ciation shows in a circular that Argen- 
tina is developing wonderfully as a ship- 
per of flour. Actual figures to March 
20 give exports for the calendar year 
1924 at 321,000 bbls, as against 135,000 
in the same period of 1923. 

The season’s first grain boats to clear 
from Fort William left that port on 
April 17 for Port MeNicoll. The open- 
ing of navigation for the 1924 season 
took place on April 21, and was of- 
ficially recognized by the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange at noon of that day. 

The average wages for farm help 
showed a slight advance for 1923, as com- 
pared with 1922, according to a state- 
ment issued by the dominion bureau of 
statistics. The average monthly wages 
for farm help during the 1923 season was 
$61, including board, as against $59 in 
1922, 

A large grain elevator at Souris, Man., 
owned by the provincial government, and 
leased up to a few years ago by the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., burned 
April 18. As the plant was not in op- 
eration, it is thought that the loss of 
the building represents the entire extent 
of damage done. 

The figures showing total exports of 
flour from Canada in March, as pub- 
lished by the dominion government, are 
most encouraging to Canadian millers. 
The total of 1,398,000 bbls compares with 
1,221,000 in 1923. There seems to be a 
general feeling among the —s com- 
panies of this country that the demand 
for export will continue well into the 
summer. 

The activities of the various wheat 
pool campaigners are undiminished, in 
spite of the heavy weather which is hin- 
dering their work in the country dis- 
tricts to some extent. Officials state that 
70,000 farmers have signed pool con- 
tracts throughout the three prairie prov- 
inces. Contracts are divided as follows: 
Manitoba, 7,148; Saskatchewan, 34,247; 
Alberta, over 29,000. 

‘ According to statements issued by the 
railways, grain cars are now being un- 
loaded at the Head of the Lakes at the 
rate of approximately 600 per day. This 
number will increase as fast as the ter- 


Prices for No. 1 northern, 
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minals are emptied. It is estimated that 
the entire accumulation of grain at the 
Head of the Lakes, which amounts to 
some 60,000,000 bus, will shortly be on 
its way to export points. 

The matter of securing elevators for 
pooled wheat was discussed at a meeting 
of the Alberta wheat pool board, held at 
Calgary last week. Some 500 privately 
owned elevators throughout Alberta con- 
tracted with the pool for storage last 


; year, and arrangements for future serv- 


ice have now to be made. It is possible 
the pool trustees may decide to build on 
their own account, though additional 
storage at private elevators would, in 
any case, be necessary. 

It is not generally known that Portu- 
gal is a good market for Canadian flour. 
While Portugal is a farming country 
and over 60 per cent of its people live 
on farms, nevertheless the production of 
wheat is not sufficient for home require- 
ments and considerable quantities of 
wheat and flour are annually imported. 
Most of that which is obtained from Can- 
ada is masked under the names of Unit- 
ed shippers and ports, but nevertheless 
it is Canadian flour. Canadian mills 
would do well to look into the possi- 
bilities of this market for themselves. 
The popularity of their goods is a guar- 
anty of quick action if they seek direct 
trading relations. 

G. Rock. 


Canada—Milling in February 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in February, 1924, as reported by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
eee 4,260,758 3,802,842 8,063,600 
ae 478,955 618,606 1,097,561 
SPRUE wv vecceces 53,606 39,294 92,900 
Buckwheat ..... 10,068 cecce 10,053 
MIO ccccccecsess 2,634 230 2,864 
Tn kavaneneses 135,760 8,476 144,236 
Mixed grain .... 1,266,397 35,137 1,301,534 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Febru- 
ary, 1924: 


Wheat flour, 





bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 132,703 230,434 363,137 
Manitoba 2 patent. 172,591 353,083 625,674 
Ont. wint. straight. 43,982 ..... 43,982 
MU CEROMD ccccccess 586,727 191,036 777,763 

Totals, flour ..... 936,003 774,553 1,710,556 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,162 7,928 10,090 
rrr er 13,265 13,065 26,330 
Shorts and middlings. 18,143 16,197 34,340 
All GtROP ORal 2. cece 3,192 2,988 6,180 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal 2,0 751 4,253,288 6,320,779 
Rolled oats ....3,455,130 6,771,534 10,226,664 
Barley, pot and 

PORTE cccvcece 366,552 117,404 483,956 
Rye meal ...... 111,766 10,097 121,863 
Corn flour and 

BRON o.crccases 2,606,646 = cccecs 1,695,646 
Buckwheat flour -176,641  ...... 176,641 


Total products in months of October, No- 
vember, December, 1923, and January, 1924 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 











»bIls— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 484 548 411 415 
Manitoba 2 patent... 622 608 464 536 
Ont. wint. straight... 49 39 32 40 
All others ......... 979 1,086 838 763 

Totals, flour ..... 2,134 2,282 1,745 1,754 

Feed, tons— 

Low grade flour..... 8 8g Ss 10 
BPE Sc eeereccwesces 33 36 28 28 
Shorts and middl’gs 45 47 35 36 
All other offal...... 7 7 7 9 
Other cereals, 1bs— 

Oatmeal .......... 4,190 3,563 4,192 9,029 
Rolled oats ....... 14,517 15,516 11,692 11,075 
Barley, pot and 

DOGTE cccccsccses 499 528 1,413 599 
MPO WORT ccc sccccs 139 175 90 55 
Corn flour and meal 949 708 853 1,291 
Buckwheat flour... 617 54 438 245 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from March 1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1924, in bar- 
rels: 


ey 8 64-0906.445025 05 ca hdsie het 1,721,466 
Peter re er te eee 1,408,139 
EY acy 44: br We ty M805 60s GR 44.0) 24,5 oe 1,377,770 
SD ie Wceer Ven bons Fadeeu ss hutres 1,264,695 
Ee rarer wee eer 
I 5 tet nin 6.3 4.408 GS wend eda ae 1,107,804 
NE Ceo 5 Sn gm x Cwbie eae eas 1,410,395 
October .... ; b oceeseecescecn GanT 
SAP fo eye ee es 2,357,137 
ENS ree a ee 1,821,437 
nt ain: 6 abo dh saumee ssecese Eee 
SE rere, 4 epee ee 1,811,461 

MEE cttus Vebwcs.2 eee steeedencuks 19,534,241 





TOWN WANTS FLOUR MILL 

NasHvILLE, Tenn.—Citizens at Water- 
town, Tenn., have started a movement to 
build a flour mill. Dallas Hicks has 
been appointed chairman of a committee 
to raise $10,000 to establish a plant. The 
town has been without a mill since one 
burned some time ago. 

Joun Lerprr. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour business last week was generally 
for small amounts only and for prompt 
shipment. It is now the evident inten- 
tion of all classes of buyers to confine 
their purchases to their immediate needs 
for the remainder of the present crop 
year. Last year a number of mills came 
into this territory with new crop prices 
very early in the season, and the same 
thing is likely to occur again this year, 
which will make it rather difficult for 
those mills which prefer to ‘wait until 
the actual crop is at hand before quot- 
ing prices. 

Mills located at interior points in the 
St. Louis territory which do most of 
their business in the South report that 
light shipping directions are coming in 
from buyers in that section. Bookings 
made earlier in the year by the trade 
in the South are gradually being used 
up, and it is quite likely that a fair vol- 
ume of flour will be purchased by south- 
ern buyers for immediate shipment prior 
to the new crop. 

Export buying has been very quiet 
lately, and almost entirely confined to 
the purchase of clears for shipment to 
Latin American markets. United King- 
dom and European buyers have not been 
interested in American flour at the 
prices quoted, and as it is impossible for 
the mills to cut these quotations there is 
not much prospect for doing business 
with these markets for the time being. 

Flour quotations on April 26: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.30@5.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.50@4.85, 
first clear $3.95@4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.40@5.80, straight $4.60@5, first 
clear $3.80@4.20; spring first patent $6 
@6.40, standard $5.75@6.10, first clear 
$4.30@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


A very dull demand for millfeed dur- 
ing the week resulted in a falling off in 
quotations of about 50c ton. Offerings 
were light, but the demand, almost en- 
tirely local in nature, was not sufficient 
to absorb the supply, with the reduction 
in quotations resulting. Northwestern 
mills worked some feed into southern 
territory, but only in limited amounts. 
Soft winter bran was quoted on April 
26 at $25.50@26 ton, hard winter bran 
$25@25.50, and gray shorts $27@27.50. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted on April 
26, per 100 Ibs, by St. Louis mills as 
follows: corn meal $1.75@1.85, cream 
meal $2@2.10. St. Louis quotations on 
rye products, the same date, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: fancy white patent $4.30@4.40, 
standard white patent $4.20@4.30, me- 
dium white $4.15@4.25, straight $4.10@ 
4.20, fancy dark $3.65@3.75, low grade 
dark $3.55@3.65, rye meal $3.55@3.65. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BO BOBS cscs ccccrccsces 27,000 42 
Previous week ............ 30,600 48 
COOP GOD é écaccotess oe eee 23,000 45 
_ fg aera 30,300 60 


Output of outside mills with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ROE DOE eke adn ko es ines 45,800 53 
Previous. week ............. 41,900 48 
+. SO Pe re 45,100 59 
rcs ef Seer es 27,000 35 


WHEAT 


The wheat market worked lower, re- 
sulting in a good clearance of all offer- 
ings of the better grades of soft, al- 
though several cars of No. 2 red, a little 
garlicky, and some low grades remained 
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unsold. What demand there was « 
principally from country mill order 
ers. Hard wheat also lower, some . 
ping demand for heavy test blen! 
wheat. Offerings very light. Rec: 


280 cars, against 164 in the prey Is 


week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.1 


1.13; No. 3 red, $1.08@1.10; No. 1 hard, 


$1 07@1.08. 
COARSE GRAINS 


Cash demand for corn continued |i 
The trade is looking for a larger m 
ment as soon as corn planting is oui «| 
the way. Oats held within a na: 
range, the market following the tr 
of other grains only to a small dey 
Warmer weather is needed for the 1 
ly seeded grain. 

Receipts of corn, 415 cars, agai | 

363 in the previous week. Cash pri 
No. 3 corn 75@76c, No. 5 corn 74c; 
3 yellow 78@79c, No. 4 yellow 77c, 
5 yellow 75@76c; No. 2 white 81¢ 
No. 3 white 78@79c. Oats receipts, 
cars, against 197. Cash prices: N: 
oats, 50@5lc; No. 3 oats, 49@50c; N 
oats, 49c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the \ 
ending April 26, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipmen 

1924 1923 1924 1 


Flour, bbls... 85,830 97,690 107,130 11 


Wheat, bus.. 459,224 538,800 473,590 510 
Corn, bus....°' 996,850 453,792 506,100 319 
Oats, bus.... 778,000 494,000 648,380 535 


Rye, bus..... 
Barley, bus.. 
Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks.. 14,580 ..... 21,69 
Mixed feed, sks 21,170 ..... 165,77 


2,600 133,100 5,790 21 
1,600 12,800 4,670 7 


NEW ELEVATOR STANDS TEST 


In a little more than three hours 1: 
week 64,000 bus wheat were loaded on 
government barge from the new gra 
elevator just completed by the Missou 
Pacific Railroad Co. on the banks of t! 
Mississippi River in the southern pa 
of St. Louis. Engineers and officials 0 
the railroad and the federal barge lit: 
were present and watched the initia 
loading. Every operation in the elevato 
is done by electri¢ machinery, and t! 
plant is admirably equipped for tran 
ferring grain from the elevator int. 
the barges as well as from railroad cars 


BARGE LINE SAVED MONEY 


Shippers of the Mississippi valley ani 
adjacent territory were saved a total o! 
$2,123,770 during the 30 months endings 
Dec. 31, 1923, by using the service 0! 
the federal barge line, according to 
report made by officials of the line las! 
week, which showed that the service ha 
been felt as far away as New York in 
the East and North Dakota in tl 
Northwest. Missouri was the leading 
state in the use of the service, with a ton 
nage haul of 587,008 and a saving 0! 
$763,110. Illinois, "Tennessee, Iowa, Min 
nesota, Wisconsin, Arkansas, Louisian« 
Mississippi and Kentucky were amon; 
the leading states in the usage of tli 
barge line. 


NOTES 

E. M. Kelly, president Liberty Mills, 
Nashville, Tenn., was in St. Louis on 
business recently. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
granted to the Imperial Milling Co., 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., with a capital stock 
of $20,000. 

The McAfee Milling Co., Moberly, Mo., 
has been incorporated for $300,000, to 
do a general milling business, by Frank 
C. McAfee, Peter Stauffer and W. B. 
Crow. 

G. W. Wilson, Everton, Mo., has pur- 
chased the property of the Clever Mill- 
ing Co., Ash Grove, Mo. E. J. Barrett, 
North Platte, Neb., will be in charge 
of the plant. 
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H. G. Craft, Samuel Plant and Arthur 
Leonhardt were St. Louis millers who 
attended the meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in Chicago last week. 

The estate of the late John L. Mess- 
more, at one time president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, and at 
the time of his death a member of the 
Ballard-Messmore Grain Co., is valued 
at $83,805. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is in the South on a business trip, 
and will attend the meeting of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The fifth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Illinois Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Du Quoin, Ill, on Wednesday, 
May 14 The headquarters will be at 
the Elks Home, and the meeting will 
consist of two business sessions and a 
banquet. 

W. J. Pentland, for the past five years 
assistant manager of the St. Louis office 
of the Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., has 
resigned to become manager, effective 
May 1, of the local office of the United 
States Line. This office is the company’s 
headquarters for the entire Southwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Milnor, Alton, 
lll, celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary last week. Mrs. Milnor is a 
daughter of the founder of the Sparks 
Milling Co., and her son, George S. Mil- 
nor, is now general manager of that com- 
pany. Thirty-eight relatives attended 
the dinner. 

E, L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
attended the meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League in Kansas City last 
week. From there he went to Chicago to 
attend the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and also will call on 
the trade in that territory. 

Announcement has been made that the 
St. Louis office of Page & Jones, steam- 
ship agents of Mobile, Ala., will be closed 
after April 30. Irving H. Heller, who 
has been manager of the company’s St. 
Louis office for over four years, will con- 
tinue to operate a general export book- 
ing business, at 1218 Pierce Building, as 
an individual agency. 

A delegation of business men from Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul attended a lunch- 
eon given by the St. Louis Chamber, of 
Commerce last week for the purpose of 
discussing the utilization of the upper 
Mississippi River as a trade artery be- 
tween the Twin Cities and St. Louis. 
Following the luncheon a tour of the 
St. Louis harbor was made on the Harry 
G. Drees, 

Approximately 40 members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange will leave 
this city May 17 for Wichita, Kansas, 
from which place they will go to Ponca 
City, Okla., to attend a rodeo, going on 
from there to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
where the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association and the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association will be 
held on May 20-21. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour business continued slack last 
week, and practically no change was 
made in quotations. Some of the mills 
undertook to stimulate bullish ideas by 
calling attention to the firmness in prices 
for good milling wheat, but apparently 
with little success. New business has 
been very scarce, except that some has 
been going forward for established or 
favorite brands, all wanting quick ship- 
ments. 

There continued to be entire absence 
of disposition to anticipate requirements, 
and the bulk of the trade appears con- 
tent with this policy. Credit conditions 
help in this. ere is larger activity in 
farming oo and the crops are 
getting a fairly favorable start, but the 
need of careful expenditures, even for 
necessities, is as keen as ever, and will be 
until the fate of the growing cotton crop 
is known. 

Some shipping specifications were 
given during the week, but only for small 
lots. The range of quotations for soft 
winter wheat flour, best grade short pat- 
ents, continued $6.75@7.25, the top figure 
for special brands. Kansas hard winter 
patents ranged $5.50@6.50. 

Millfeed was dull, although demand for 
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wheat bran has picked up slightly. Soft 
wheat bran sold in a small way at $27.50 
ton, while hard was being offered early 
in the week at $27 for immediate ship- 
ment. Gray shorts were especially dull; 
some cars consigned from Omaha were 
offered Wednesday at $28, and not taken. 
Standard middlings were offered as low 
as $26.50, yet remained unsold. 

Corn meal was being taken a little 
more freely on contracts, but prices con- 
tinued somewhat irregular. Some was 
offered and sold as low as $4, while the 
larger mills held steady at $4.25. Larger 
activity on the farms increased consump- 
tion, but most jobbers are still pretty 
well covered for their requirements for 
two or three months. Corn prices eased 
slightly, and No. 3 white on track was 
quoted at 84%c bu. 


NOTES 


J. S. Denyven, of the brokerage firm 
of J. S. Denyven & Co., one of the oldest 
and best known handlers of grain and 
millfeed here, died suddenly in his office 
in the Exchange Building, April 24. He 
had several Minneapolis accounts. 


W. T. Brown, regional representative 
of the Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., died in a local hospital, April 21, 
following an operation. He had been in 
this territory for about 15 years, and 
was unmarried. The body was taken to 
his former home at Hohenwald, Tenn. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The increase in flour demand through- 
out this immediate trade territory is 
ascribed to the generally expected turn 
for the better after Easter. Bakers, as 
a whole, have been curbed, so far as pas- 
try on any large scale is concerned, by 
the 40 days of Lent. Now that that 
period has been put behind, pies, cakes 
and novelties are being pushed, and in 
several instances large bakers are carry- 
ing on an intensive newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign to create demand for cer- 
tain brands of sweets. 

In many instances, it is pointed out, 
bakers who have been buying on a hand- 
to-mouth basis found the post-Easter 
business of such a volume that rush or- 
ders for flour were made necessary. 

Export business to the United King- 
dom and most of continental Europe 
slumped during the past week, although 
unusual activity is reported by forward- 
ers, brokers and steamship agents with 
regard to Dutch ports. This is espe- 
cially true of Rotterdam. Slight de- 
clines were noted in the Latin American 
trade. This falling off is laid to the un- 
settled conditions in Mexico and Hon- 
duras and the strike at Havana. The 
latter cause of depression is being re- 
moved gradually, it is said, while op- 
timism is general that business with both 
Honduras and Mexico will soon regain 
its old stride. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, announced the first wheat in- 
spections of any note in several weeks. 
Until the past week, his office has been 
called upon to inspect little grain for 
export besides corn, and not large quan- 
tities of that. The inspections for ex- 
port thus far this month were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 56,000 bus; corn, 68,571; rye, 
25,714. Elevator stocks: wheat, 166,000 
bus; corn, 678,000; oats, 55,000; rye, 136,- 
000; barley, 2,000. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Millers on April 24 were quoting 

flour, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 


New Orleans, as follows: 
c—— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $6.90 $5.90 $6.90 
95 per cent ....... 6.50 5.65 6.40 
100 per cent ...... 6.20 5.45 6.00 
GME siceccccccecers 5.75 5.25 5.50 
First clear ........ tee 4.70 4.90 
Second clear ...... ees 4.10 4.00 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran, per 100 lbs, 
sacked, $1.50. 

Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: corn, 
No. 2 $1.04 bu, No. 3 $1; oats, No. 2 
white 6314c, No. 3 white 62%4c; hay, al- 
falfa, No. 1 $33 ton, No. 2 $31; timothy, 
No. 1 $29, No. 2 $27. 

FLOUR MOVEMENT 

Millers sent 17,509 bags of flour to 
Latin America through this port during 
the week, which is a drop of several 
thousand bags below the previous week, 


as reported by six of the chief steamship 
lines serving the tropics. The movement 
was as follows: 

United Fruit Co: Santiago, 250 bags; 
Kingston, 250; Colon, 550; Panama City, 
1,200; La Guayra, 150; Port Limon, 250; 
Guayaquil, 3,036; Guatemala City, 963; 
Bocas del Toro, 75. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
1,080; Cienfuegos, 200. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): Port of 
Spain, 1,250 bags; Curacao, 130; La 
Guayra, 110; Maracaibo, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Puerto Cortez, 440 bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 4,900 bags; La Ceiba, 1,475. 

Munson Line: Havana, 200. 


RICE 


Prices remained about unchanged in 
the rice market as the week ended. 
There was some demand for screenings, 
and some small sales made. The Board 
of Trade reported sales of blue rose 
at 5%c, fancy Honduras at 6%c and 
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screenings at 3%c. Rice bran was of- 
fered at $26@27 ton at mill, and polish 
at $36@37. 


RECEIPTS 
Rough, Clean, 
sacks pockets 
MMT BE cccccseccscsevses i ree 
April 17-34 ...ccrccesecee 996 1,470 
Season to April 24 ....... 654,758 883,911 
Same period, 1923 ....... 1,087,319 1,561,456 
SALES 
Agelh 1984 wccccccacceses cesses 3,961 
Season to April 24 ....... 50,126 440,265 
Same period, 1923 ....... 163,065 636,651 


DEATH OF E. F. KOHNKE 


Edward Frederick Kohnke, founder 
of E. F. Kohnke & Son, wholesale flour 
dealers, died at his home in New Or- 
leans April 19. Mr. Kohnke was a for- 
mer president of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade and a member of the school 
board from 1892 to 1904. He served as 
head of the Board of Trade for two 
terms, 1905-06. He was also treasurer 
of the Association of the Army of 
Northern Virginia and a director of 
the soldiers’ home at Camp Nicholls. 
He served with distinction in the Con- 
federate army. He was born at Natchez, 
Miss., and was 76 years old. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, E. F. 
Kohnke, Jr., and McNeil Kohnke, and 
a brother, H. A. Kohnke, all of New 
Orleans. 

NOTES 


The steamship Volendam, owned by 
the Holland America Line, the largest 
steamer ever to enter this port, has ar- 
rived. She will take approximately 1,500 
tons grain and 2,000 tons flour, accord- 
ing to the Texas Transport & Terminal 
Co., agents for the boat. This line also 
has the steamship Maasdam in port, and 
will take 1,200 tons grain and 1,500 tons 
flour. Both ships are destined for Rot- 
terdam. 


503 


The Association of Food, Feed and 
Drug Officials of the South Central 
States has decided to investigate charges 
that the South is being made the dump- 
ing ground for goods refused in other 
parts of the country. The association 
met at Jackson, Miss., April 18. J. D. 
Turner, of Kentucky, spoke on “Grain 
Screenings and Mill Oats,” and illustrat- 
ed his address with samples of what he 
termed good and bad products. 


Declines in grain exportation were 
given as the reason for the slump in 
carload lot freight shipments at New 
Orleans during March. Figures for that 
month, just compiled by the Association 
of Commerce, showed a total of 42,340 
cars, a decrease of 1,600 below March, 
1923. This is said to have been the first 
time for several years that the move- 
ment for a given month has failed to ex- 
ceed the same month of the previous 
year. The figures included 1,061 cars of 
grain and 1,146 of flour and meal. 


R. A. Sutxrivan. 





NOTABLE SUCCESS OF 
SMALL COUNTRY MILL 


The notable success of a small country 
mill comes to light in the announcement 
of a transfer of the A. T. Galloway in- 
terests in the Oakdale (Neb.) Milling 
Co. to Earl V. Dunkin, who has been 
connected with the mill for the past nine 
years. The Galloway family relinquishes 
connection with the enterprise which be- 
gan in 1888. Galloway is a town of 
only 700 population, located in a district 
that produces little wheat. Nevertheless 
the Oakdale Sentinel of March 28 is 
able to record the following story of 
achievement: 

“The first mill was built here by R. G. 
King in 1873, and was sold in 1878 to O. 
P. Herford. The Galloways became first 
interested in the business in 1888, when 
William C. Galloway purchased the prop- 
erty and during that year built the pres- 
ent mill building. The William C. Gallo- 
way Co. was succeeded by Arthur T. and 
Emmett E. Galloway in the fall of 1899, 
who continued the business until Arthur 
T. Galloway assumed full control on 
Aug. 15, 1913. Mr. Galloway by hard 
work and continuous application to the 
principles of good business brought the 
mill from a chaotic financial state into 
which it had fallen to a paying basis. 

“In 1917 the present company was in- 
corporated, with Mr. Galloway as its 
president. At this time Mr. Dunkin first 
became interested in the business that 
this week passed to his control. During 
the past few years of readjustment, 
when some of the strongest milling and 
grain interests of the state and country 
failed, the Oakdale Milling Co. has never 
missed paying a dividend or failed to 
meet its obligations. 

“Today the Oakdale mill is one of the 
strongest and most widely known of any 
in the state. Improvements have been 
made from time to time and the mill 
equipment has been kept strictly up to 
date. The capacity of the mill has been 
more than doubled since its building, 
due to the excellence of its manufactured 
products. This fact has placed the 
Oakdale mill on a plane far above the 
average country mill. 

“The milling company was very for- 
tunate at its incorporation to secure the 
services of a high class miller, George 
C. Moore. To Mr. Moore is attributed 
a large percentage of praise for bring- 
ing the quality of the mill’s products 
to its present high standards. 

“Mr. Galloway has made no definite 
announcement of his future plans, but 
will enjoy a well-earned rest before tak- 
ing up any other activity.” 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks reg- 
istered with the Patent Office include the 
following: American Biscuit Co., San 
Francisco, cakes; Hebron (N. D.) Roll- 
er Mills, wheat fiour; Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, wheat 
flour (three trademarks); - Louisville 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, wheat flour; 
Manbeck Baking Co., Lemoyne, Pa., 
bread; W. R. Montague Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., cracker products and Dutch style 
cookies; Seattle (Wash.) Flour Mills, 
wheat flour; Ward Baking Co.,. New 
York, bread. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 
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THE PASSING OF A BUCK 


Events in Washington during the past 
few days have not augured the best for 
the flour milling industry and the grain 
trade. The outlook for the flour miller 
with reference to the enforcement of 
section 28, it is true, has improved some- 
what. Both the Shipping Board and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission show 
signs of awakening to the danger of 
starting something which they may not 
be able to finish. 

The contention of the majority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
there was nothing to do but rush into 
print with an order putting section 28 
into effect upon certification of an ade- 
quacy of shipping by the Shipping Board 
was knocked into a cocked hat by the 
letter of Chairman O’Connor, of the 
board, in which he said that his agency 
had left it to the Commission to deter- 
mine the time at which it was practical 
to make the preferential rate law effec- 
tive. 

Chairman O’Connor passed the buck to 
the Commission in rather clever fashion 
by making it clear that the Shipping 
Board did not for one minute intend to 
take all of the responsibility for what 
might be the outcome of putting into 
effect the latest hothouse scheme for 
building an American merchant marine. 


EXPORT BILL'S PROSPECTS 


But other troubles confront the flour 
millers and the grain trade. The Mc- 
Nary-Haugen export corporation bill, 
which a month ago was not thought to 
have the least chance of passing both 
branches of Congress, is now in fair way 
to be put up to the President for his 
final judgment. It has been conceded 
all along that the Senate would pass the 
bill, but only within the past few days 
had any one other than the enthusiasts 
believed that it had a shadow of a chance 
in the House. 

It now looks as if it would pass the 
House with a whoop—not because the 
larger proportion of those who will sup- 
port it believe in it or know anything 
about it, but because Congress, or a large 
part of it, has come to the point where 
common sense has abdicated in favor of 
certain little animosities against those en- 
gaged in business of one kind or another. 

The danger of the congressional mood 
was never brought home with so much 
force as last week when, without any con- 
sideration whatsoever, the House ap- 
proved, as a rider to another bill, an 
amendment to the packer and stockyards 
act which most of the stockyards inter- 
ests of the country regarded as inimical 
to their business. All the House had to 
be told was that the packers were against 
it, though the fact is that the real oppo- 
sition did not come from the big packers 
at all. 


THE ANTIFUTURES BILL 


The behavior of the House on that oc- 
casion, and the latest developments as 
to the attitude at both ends of the Capi- 
tol toward the McNary-Haugen bill, has 
led to the feeling that anything may be 
expected. A representative of the grain 
trade says he believes Congress will pass 
the Caraway-Brand bill to prevent fu- 
ture trading in cotton and grain. He 
arrived at his conclusion by reason of 
the ease with which Senator Caraway was 
able to have the committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry discharged from con- 
sideration of the bill. One objection 
would have caused delay, but not one 
senator opened his mouth. 

Most of the grain exchanges, it is de- 
clared, would go out of business if this 
bill were passed, and it requires little 
more than a casual reading of the bill 
to understand how such an opinion might 
have been formed. The bill is drastic 
in more respects than one, and the only 


way that the lack of louder protests from 
the grain trade than have so far been 
heard can be accounted for would seem 
to be that some of the guiding spirits 
in the grain business have decided that 
it is just as well that producers of grain 
find out right away the result of having 
no well-organized agencies for handling 
products of the farm. 

The MecNary-Haugen bill is perfectly 
impotent and harmless, compared with 
the Caraway-Brand bill. It will have to 
be said that in the last stages of redraft- 
ing the McNary-Haugen measure an 
earnest effort has been made to compose 
differences with the millers and the grain 
trade to bring them into line for the 
legislation, but the other bill is simply 
a piece of carefully designed effrontery. 


THE BONUS BILL 


The bonus bill has been passed, and 
everybody, including its numerous op- 
ponents, seems glad to have the agony 


over. It is a case of legislation which 
salves the conscience of those who in 
campaigns for office made certain prom- 
ises which they now regret, which will not 
cost the government so much as what 
they promised, and which will not do a 
great deal for the ex-service,men. Few 
men who voted for it believed in it; but 
promises are promises. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 

President Coolidge’s speech during the 
week before a great news gathering or- 
ganization cannot be judged a great ut- 
terance. It had little in it that was new 
and nothing that can be taken up as a 
rallying cry, but no one expects anything 
very sensational from Mr. Coolidge. He 
would abhor the thought that he had 
made an open bid for applause, because 
perhaps he, as vice president, attended 
numerous banquets where he witnessed 
men make themselves famous, or notori- 
ous, as the case may have been, by a 
frankness of speech which may not al- 
ways have been natural. 

The speeclr was a disappointment, but 
business has been helped by it. What the 
President said with reference to the work 
of the Dawes commission was stimulating 
to business, which does not care how it is 
helped, just so it is helped. He spoke of 
the commission’s work as _ something 
which meant the economic rehabilitation 
of Europe and presaged good for the 
United States, and business men who 
read it quite generally clapped their 
hands and shouted “good !” 








WISCONSIN MILLERS OPPOSED 
TO INCREASE IN MINIMUM CAR 


Mitwavukee, W1s.—Resolutions strong- 
ly opposing the attempt to increase the 
minimum shipping weight of cars of 
grain and grain products from 40,000 
Ibs to 60,000, as ruinous to the business 
of the smaller milling concerns, were 
adopted by the Wisconsin State Mill- 
ers’ Association at its annual meeting, 
held Wednesday, April 23, at the Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, as a postponement 
from Tuesday, Feb. 6, due to the light 
attendance because of the effects of the 
worst blizzard Wisconsin had_ experi- 
enced in two decades. 

A protest in resolution form also was 
directed by the association against the 
proposal to increase the freight tariffs 
on burlap bags, which is being fought 
by the bag manufacturers because it is 
deemed unreasonable, unnecessary, and 
will contribute toward a higher cost of 
feedingstuffs, thus adversely affecting 
every consumer. 

The annual election of officers and di- 
rectors resulted as follows: president, 
George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega Milling Co; vice president, Ward 
Fallgatter, of Fisher & Fallgatter, 
Waupaca; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam J, Grover, general manager New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co. Directors: 
K. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, retiring president; Walter 
Stern, president Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee; E. M. Schneider, man- 
ager H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh; Kenneth L. Burns, general man- 
ager Globe Miliing Co., Watertown, 

The morning session was of an execu- 
tive character, and revelved about the 
condition of trade and discussions of 
ways and means for bringing about an 
improved state of affairs. 

Adjournment was taken at 12:30 p.m. 
to the Red room of the Pfister, where 
an elaborate luncheon was spread for all 
convention guests by officers of the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., who have in this way 
contributed to the delight of every Wis- 
consin millers’ meeting for years past. 
In the absence of President Charles R. 
Decker, Vice President E. C. Benning- 
ton and Secretary Harry F. Hunter did 
the honors, making every provision pos- 
sible for a most enjoyable repast. 

Mr. Hunter, in addition, gave the mill- 
ers food for serious thought in present- 
ing the matter of the proposal to in- 
crease freight rates on burlap, and re- 
ported briefly on a hearing held in Chi- 
cago on the previous day, when repre- 
sentatives of nearly all bag manufac- 
turers voiced a strong protest against 
the increase, which later was embodied 


in resolutions adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

Routine business was dispatched in 
the afternoon session, at 2 p.m. In re- 
viewing the year, the retiring president, 
E. O. Wright, dwelt on the achieve- 
ment of the association in securing the 
repeal of the antibleaching law in Wis- 
consin, and paid a tribute to the Indus- 
trial Appliance Co. for its generous sup- 
port of the effort. After Mr. Wright 
turned over the gavel to the new presi- 
dent, George W. Moody, the association 
tendered him a rising vote of thanks, 
singling out his successful battle for the 
repeal of the bleaching law as a great 
personal victory because Mr. Wright 
spared neither time, energy nor money 
in presenting the association’s case to 
the legislators. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee, consisting of Fred Fisher, Waupaca, 
A. C. Madsen, Wisconsin Rapids, and 
K. L. Burns, Watertown, was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Secretary Grover has served in this 
capacity since the retirement from the 
milling industry made it desirable for 
Lacy Horton, of Appleton, to resign 
nearly a year ago. He was given a vote 
of thanks which embraced also deep ap- 
preciation of his efforts to combat the 
proposed increase in the minimum ship- 
ping weight of cars, both as an individ- 
ual miller and for the association. 

Plans were laid for another successful 
midsummer convention, the time and 
place of which will be determined later 
by a committee consisting of E. O. 
Wright, Fred Fisher, and Lawrence 
Rueckl, of the Luxembourg Milling Co. 
Mr. Wright is president of the new 
Menomonie Country Club, which expects 
to be able to begin play on its nine-hole 
course on July 1, and in case the mid- 
summer convention is held after that 
time, the association probably will accept 
his invitation to meet in Menomonie. 
The summer meetings usually are two-day 
affairs, and serve as a delightful outing 
for members and their families as well 
as affording opportunity to get together 
on business problems. 

The adjourned annual meeting was set 
for April 23, so that Wisconsin millers 
might be able to attend both the Mil- 
waukee meeting and the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation session at Chicago, April 
24-25, with a minimum loss of time and 
expense. Practically all of those attend- 
ing the sessions on April 23 proceeded to 
Chicago on the same evening to partici- 
pate in the national convention. 

L. E, Meyer. 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE 
OF NEW ORLEANS SHOWN 
IN 41ST ANNUAL SURVEY 


New Orreans, La.—The forty-first an- 
nual report of the New Orleans Board 
of Trade is experiencing a demand equa) 
to that of one of the most popular of th 
“six best sellers.” It deals with genuine 
romance, and of adventure that quickens 
the blood of those who delight in stucdy- 
ing the bold strokes and the victories of 
a community. 

A great deal of space is devoted ty the 
milling business, and the Board of Trice 
thus makes acknowledgment of the in- 
portance of this industry in the exjiin 
sion of the port. 

The report shows 4,014 cars of wheat 
were inspected at the various elevators 
during the calendar year, 7,642 of corn, 
1,089 of oats, 61 of barley, and 183 of 
rye, giving a total for the year of 12.59 
cars. Those inspections were made \y 
der the supervision of S. P. Fears, ¢hicf 
weighmaster and inspector for the Bo ird 
of Trade. His figures show there yi 
10,473,547 bus wheat, 7,372,283 bus corn 
and 1,387,227 pus rye loaded out of 
various elevators during the year. 
ceipts of flour and wheat are give: 
follows: 


W 
Flour, bbls 

ee eee 182,000 1,¢ 
Ser ee ee 192,000 4] 
ED 0-419 0045.4 4d 604% 249,600 2 
BE 6.4-0:4:50'9 66 vodee vee 198,000 3 
0 Pa ree 292,000 1,6 
SY. Stunned oes 46 ees eee 217,000 9 
. PTTL er eet eee 276,000 1,1 
SE 6. £64 300004eR4aK 303,000 2,1 
re 277,000 84 
ae ere 247,000 1,12! 
SEE 0006s eceteud ee 292,000 
S| eerrerrerr ter 312,000 

Totals, 1923 .......... 3,037,600 10,42 

TWIG, TOBE sec ccesvcs 2,622,600 26,31 


Flour and wheat shipments are gi 
as follows: 

Ww! 

Flour, bbls I 


p TEE EPEC eT 188,000 1,412 
0 rc 203,000 904 
OO” Pee eee 229,000 TOS 
PEE h.4 Hib oe tie sk Oh ¥ 5-6 0-0 255,000 421 
Tete er ree 229,000 1,066 
ED 644064600 0004008 8000 238,000 1,413 
BE BURY S408 aoe eeRes 206,000 1,014 
ES 0.4% d -0 6.4 45.0068 284,000 2,066 
Oe 123,000 649 
SNEED 6 6.5.0: 0:54440%05.04 302,000 1,010 
TO ree 261,000 504 
| eee eT ere ee 239,000 368 





Totals, 1923 : & ° 
Totals, 1922 .......... 2,249,000 27,37 





The flour and wheat movement throu! 
this port in 1923 was as follows: 


Destination— 


Wheat, bus b 
Avonmouth 5, 


96,000 


Amsterdam ........ ye sence 261,343 268 
pO PT ere ere ee 2,504,746 22 
Perr cre ee 172,000 17 
DS 24604545 9444453080 “Eberes 8,2 
ar ee 53,000 os 
COmA BIBBCE os ccc sccvcess 48,000 ‘ 
Ce  cclaccadeanes? aabaaae 24,1 
DE £268 cavessieueess Lrkenes 67,7 
BREE osc nwc es cesewsvae 492,700 1,4 
PED (sv etnereccne shes 256,733 ; 
See ee 524,000 41,2 
eI are ear era 343,325 1 
EPA AP rere re 160,000 eae 
Pee eee reer 452,000 346,75 
PO 066.06: o6 bce veweeees 957,746 3,9 
errr erty Tr rer 190,000 5,7 
| BR RAISE SD a a 198,000 50,64 
DE. Ss cddwcavneeesaes 132,000 tee 
ee er 928,000 ere 
OD .cccksoweseeas 448,000 1,5 
EE 50-6-5.5 06962 20s.00089% 24,000 3 
ST OT Tee ree 2,206,953 304 
i, . SeeCeePereRreer it cre: 136,000 15 
0) re ere 58,000 ee 
SEU. AMMOTICR 2 ccccuse 620,474 1,289,' 
WOR ee cccceevecocses 11,365,022 2,476,3 


*Mexico, Central America and the W 
Indies are included under this heading. 


R. A. SuLxivan. 





CALIFORNIA RAINMAKER IS 
PAID FOR FILLING CONTRAC1 


Saw Francisco, Car.—Charles M. Hat- 
field, the rainmaker, engaged by the 
farmers in the district of Coalinga anc 
Lemoore, was on April 17 paid in ful! 
the $8,000 he contracted for. This means 
that he is given credit for an average ot 
2.29 inches, or more than one quarter 0! 
an inch above the maximum he contract- 
ed to “make.” 





MILL WAREHOUSE BURNS 
Nasnvitte, Tenn.—The warehouse of 
the Woodbury (Tenn.) Flour Mills, 
owned by J. B. Lance, was burned, caus- 
ing a loss estimated at $8,000, with $3,000 
insurance. Joun Lerren. 
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sessions, except that there is added to 
it at this pone rye flour; the 70-Ib feed 
package is eliminated. The latter action 
was taken in order to meet objections by 
a number of persons interested, who sub- 
mitted that a number of the feed pack- 
ages were SO nearly alike in size as to 
invite fraud. Several hearings were held 
on this bill, and on March 14 the House 
committee on coinage, weights and meas- 
ures submitted a favorable report to the 
House. It is now on the House calendar 
for consideration and when brought up 
we will advise our members to try and 
t their congressmen to support it. 
On Feb, 8 Representative Fish intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 180, pro- 
viding for an appropriation by the 
United States government of $10,000,000 
for the purchase, transportation and dis- 
tribution of grain, fats, milk and other 
foodstuffs adapted to the relief of dis- 
tressed and starving women and chil- 
dren of Germany. The bill passed the 
House on March 24 and was referred by 
the Senate to the Senate committee on 
foreign relations. We have taken up 
with the chairman of the Senate com- 
‘nittee on foreign relations, and through 
rominent millers with members of that 
committee, a recommendation that the 
ill be amended so as to provide for the 
urchase of grain products instead of 
hole grains. The bill is still under con- 
ideration by the Senate committee on 
reign relations. 

Che Johnson bill (H. R. 742) was in- 
roduced by Representative Albert John- 
on, of Washington, on Dec. 5, 1923. It 
provides that every package of food- 
iuffs must show upon the package or 
ibel the name and address of the manu- 

facturer. Mr. Johnson stated to your 
secretary that in his opinion the buyer 
f foodstuffs was entitled to know the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
even though the name and address of the 
distributor was shown, as at present, on 
goods sold under private brands. We 
pointed out to him the difficulty of ad- 
ministering such a law in the case of 
flour put on the market by a blender, 
which flour might be a blend of flour 
from several mills. Mr. Johnson ex- 
pressed doubt as to the bill receiving at- 
tention at this session by the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to which it was referred. 


ge 


BURTNESS BILL 


This bill was introduced in the House 
on March 15 by ‘Representative O. B. 
Burtness, of North Dakota, It provides 
that every package of flour shipped in 
interstate commerce shall show upon its 
container whether the flour contained 
therein is made from hard spring wheat, 
hard winter wheat, soft wheat, or from 
two or more such wheats. It also pro- 
vides that any authorized officer, em- 
ployee or agent of the Department of 
Agriculture may at any time during the 
hours of business enter any flour mill 
in which flour is milled for sale or trans- 
portation in commerce, and may sample, 
inspect, and examine any flour or wheat 
therein; it is made a condition to the 
shipment of flour in interstate commerce 
that such sampling, inspection, and ex- 
amination be permitted. 

_ Your secretary suggests that the meet- 
ing instruct your officers as to the atti- 
tude of the Federation on this bill. 


TARIFF ON WHEAT AND WHEAT PRODUCTS 


In November, 1923, the President, in 
response to a request by the Wheat 
Council of the United States, instructed 
the United States Tariff Commission to 
make an investigation in regard to the 
tariff on wheat and wheat products. The 
Tariff Commission announced a prelim- 
inary hearing on this subject at Wash- 
ington on Nov. 26, 1923, and your sec- 
retary appeared at this hearing and 
urged on behalf of millers that if the 
Tariff Commission recommended any 
change in the tariff duty on wheat there 
be maintained the same tariff duty re- 
lationship between wheat and the prod- 
ucts of wheat as existed in the tariff 
bill of 1929. 

The Tariff Commission sent investiga- 
tors through the spring wheat growing 
territory of the United States as well as 
to spring wheat mills, and also made in- 
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vestigations in Canada, both as to the 
cost of raising wheat and the manufac- 
ture of flour and feed. When the data 
thus secured was complete the Tariff 
Commission announced hearings on wheat 
and wheat products to begin at Washing- 
ton on Feb. 18. Your secretary attended 
these hearings; Feb. 18 was devoted ex- 
clusively to consideration of the relative 
cost of producing wheat in the spring 
wheat territory of the United States and 
in Canada. At the conclusion of the 
hearing on Feb. 18 the chairman an- 
nounced that wheat products would be 
taken up for consideration the following 
day, when the commission’s report on rel- 
ative cost of manufacturing wheat prod- 
ucts would be available. 

On Feb. 19 the reports on relative 
costs of manufacturing flour were avail- 
able and comprised several tabulated 
statements in which costs of production 
were allocated by items. There was also 
incorporated in this report a series of 
seven questions to which the commission 
desired replies. The chairman of the 
Tariff Commission made the announce- 
ment that under a strict interpretation 
of the tariff law the commission might 
find itself in position where it would be 
forced to recommend an increase in the 
tariff on wheat and a decrease in the 
tariff on wheat products, the latter to 
be measured by the difference in costs 
of production between the United States 
and Canada as developed by the com- 
mission’s investigation. 

In view of the serious aspect thus de- 
veloped and the necessity for making 
reply to the questions submitted in the 
commission’s preliminary report, your 
secretary urged that the hearings be 
postponed until the following Monday 
in order that we might have the benefit 
of conference with millers from various 
territories. Donald D. Davis, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., took the stand 
and indicated briefly to the commission 
the various factors that would enter in- 
to a discussion of the relative costs of 
manufacturing flour. The commission 
complied with our request and named 
Monday, Feb. 25, as the date upon which 
final hearings on wheat products would 
be held. 

Your secretary remained in Washing- 
ton and wired a number of representa- 
tive millers, requesting that they come 
to Washington for conference on the 
following Saturday and Sunday and be 
prepared to remain over for the hearing 
on Monday. The following responded: 

John Crosby, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Bernard J. Roth- 
well, Bay State Milling Co. and Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Boston, 
Mass; Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & 
Elevator Co., Inc. Lockport, N. Y; 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y; John A. Sim, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. New York 
City; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas; T. S. Blish, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; A. E. 
Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

On Saturday and Sunday, and late 
into Sunday night, those named were in 
conference preparing a statement to be 
presented on behalf of the millers, which 
statement included several exhibits, 
among which was a comparative state- 
ment of prices of Canadian and compar- 
able grades of United States spring 
wheat, cost sheets showing cost of pro- 
ducing and placing in the New York 
market flour upon different cost bases 
and different tariff bases. 

On Monday, Feb. 25, the hearing was 
continued on flour, and later in the day 
the commission distributed copies of the 
preliminary report on comparative costs 
of manufacturing millfeed. In_ this 
statement the commission’s experts had 
allocated to the manutacture of feed a 
proportion of the milling expense, and 
it was necessary to explain to the com- 
mission that in actual commercial prac- 
tice returns from feed were credited to 
the entire cost of manufacture and the 
actual milling cost aJlocated to flour. No 
miller present had ever approached the 
question of cost of manufacturing feed 
from the angle submitted by the Tariff 
Commission, and in response to our re- 
quest the commission granted a second 


hearing on the morning of Tuesday, Feb. 
on 

At no time during the progress of this 
hearing had anything been said as to the 
possibility of reducing the tariff on any 
wheat products, and therefore, after nu- 
merous conferences, the millers’ commit- 
tee stated to the Tariff Commission that 
for the purpose of that inquiry they 
were willing to accept the cost figures 
for manufacturing feed as submitted by 
the Tariff Commission. It was difficult 
to explain to the members of the Tariff 
Commission why millers handled the cost 
feature as it is actually handled in com- 
mercial practice, but our committee felt 
quite secure that all wheat products 
would be treated alike if there was a 
recommendation made to advance the 
tariff duty on wheat. 

On March 7 the President issued a 
proclamation changing the tariff duty on 
wheat from 30c per bu of 60 Ibs to 42s 
per bu of 60 lbs; flour, semolina, cracked 
wheat, etc., from 78c per 100 lbs to $1.04 
per 100 lbs, and reducing the tariff duty 
on millfeeds from 15 per centum ad 
valorem to 74% per centum ad valorem. 
To say this was a surprise to the millers 
who attended the hearing is putting it 
mildly, because we felt that in our state- 
ments to the Tariff Commission we had 
clearly indicated that any advantage giv- 
en to our Canadian competitors in the 
sale of feed would be at once reflected in 
a reduced cost of manufacture of their 
flour. 

As a practical matter, it would seem 
that if the increased tariff duty on 
wheat was intended to aid the American 
wheat grower the effect is nullified by 
the reduction in the tariff duty on feed, 
as it will permit very large shipments of 
Canadian millfeed into the United States 
at prices which are generally higher than 
prices secured for the same millfeeds in 
Canada, thus giving to our Canadian 
competitors an advantage in bidding for 
foreign trade, in addition to the advan- 
tage of lower cost of manufacturing 
flour, as indicated in the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report. 

The Federation has had numerous com- 
munications from millers in regard to 
this subject, and up to this time your 
officers have decided that it would be 
inadvisable to open up the questivn of 
tariff duty on feeds. The subject will 
no doubt be discussed at this meeting 
and a definite policy outlined for your 
officers to follow. 


CROP REPORTING 


Acting under instructions from Presi- 
dent Roos your secretary participated in 
a conference called by Secretary Wal- 
lace at Washington on Feb. 8 and 9, to 
consider methods for securing more ac- 
curate crop reports and making these re- 
ports of more use to the industries in- 
terested. There were in attendance 
about 25, most of whom represented 
farmers’ organizations. A number of 
recommendations were submitted by 
three subcommittees appointed by the 
chairman to consider certain phases of 
the subjects. The reports of these sub- 
committees were later acted upon by the 
general conference and the report sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Among the features which we em- 
phasized were that there should be a dis- 
tinct separation of durum and other 
spring wheats in the various crop re- 
ports; that the reports should be issued 
as promptly as possible after the data 
was assembled. We also made a recom- 
mendation that the Department of the 
Treasury and the Department of Com- 
merce be urged to revise the present 
method of reporting exports, so that re- 
ports would show exports of durum 
wheat separately from other wheats, and 
that exports of flour ground in bond 
would appear separately from exports 
of flour manufactured from wheat 
grown in the United States. 


SECTION 28 OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


In 1920 Congress passed the merchant 
marine act, commonly referred to as the 
Jones act. Section 28 of this act pro- 
vides that when the United States Ship- 
ping Board shall certify to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that there 
are adequate shipping facilities available 
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under the American flag to carry the ex- 
port and import traffic, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may issue an or- 
der denying to exports and imports 
shipped in foreign flag ships the inland 
export or import rate, and the privi- 
leges, such as 10 days’ free storage, etc., 
that commonly go with the export and 
import rate. On Feb. 27, 1924, the Ship- 
ping Board so certified to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, excepting grain 
in its certification. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, taking the position 
that under the law the Commission had 
no discretion in the matter, thereupon 
issued the necessary order, naming May 
20, 1924, as the effective date. 

We immediately referred the matter to 
T. S. Blish, chairman of the committee 
on export trade, and to F. H. Price, ex- 
port agent, with the request that Mr. 
Price inquire into the shipping facilities 
offered for export flour and, if found in- 
adequate, to protest to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and to the Ship- 
ping Board. Mr. Price acted at once 
and prepared an exhaustive brief for 
filing with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which, upon being approved by 
Mr. Blish and James C. Jeffery, com- 
merce counsel, was filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a copy be- 
ing sent to the United States Shipping 
Board. 

In an effort to secure a postponement 
of the effective date of this order, or to 
have flour excepted in its provisions, Mr. 
Price and Mr. Jeffery met at Washing- 
ton on March 16, and outlined plans for 
activity along the lines indicated. Calls 
were made upon members of the Ship- 
ping Board, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Secretary Hoover, and Senator 
Smith, chairman Senate committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. As it 
seemed impossible to secure a postpone- 
ment of the effective date, plans were 
made for having introduced in the House 
a bill amending section 28 of the mer- 
chant marine act, by giving discretionary 
power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Such a bill was introduced in 
the House on March 20 by Representa- 
tive Newton, of Minnesota (H.R. 8091), 
and we at once sent Bulletin No. 321 to 
all members, urging them to request 
their representatives in Congress to use 
their influence to secure a prompt hear- 
ing and favorable action by the House 
committee on merchant marine and fish- 
eries, to which it was referred. 

We were successful in this, and also in 
working up considerable sentiment in 
favor of the amendment among export- 
ers and importers in a number of indus- 
tries; hearings were held on April 3, 4, 
and 5, at which R. I’. Bausman, export 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and others made a very able presentation 
of the millers’ position, emphasizing the 
fact that the facilities offered by Ameri- 
can flag ships were not adequate to the 
needs of exporting millers, and pointing 
out the particular disadvantage under 
which millers would be placed by reason 
of flour being included in the provisions 
of the order, while its chief competitor, 
wheat, was excepted. There was much 
interest shown at these hearings, about 
125 being present as representatives of 
the shippers’ position in opposition. The 
hearings were largely conducted by Mr. 
Jeffery and Mr. Price, representing the 
Federation. 

Hearings on the Newton bill were re- 
sumed on Thursday, April 10, this be- 
ing confined particularly to the legal 
phase of the situation. Mr. Jeffery rep- 
resented the Federation, and was again 
successful in bringing to the attention 
of the committee the great disadvantage 
under which exporting millers would be 
compelled to operate if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order was made 
effective as of May 20, 1924. 

In the meantime a committee of attor- 
neys was organized from among those 
protesting, and this committee, with Mr. 
Jeffery as its chairman, conferred again 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and with Secretary Hoover. 

Approaching the matter from another 
angle, arrangements were made with 
Senator Lodge for the introduction in 
the Senate of a bill providing for post- 
ponement until July 1, 1925, of the ef- 
fective date for operation of section 28. 
This was carried out by the introduction 
by Senator Curtis (for Senator Lodge) 
of Bill S. 3019, on April 7. We have 
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taken every possible step to secure 
prompt hearing and favorable action on 
this bill by the Senate committee on 
commerce, to which it was _ referred. 
Senator Jones, of Washington, is chair- 
man of this committee. 

As a result of the hearings on the New- 
ton amendment it was deemed advisable 
to substitute for Bill H. R. 8091 a bill 
identical with that introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Curtis (S. 3019). Ac- 
cordingly, Representative Newton on 
April 12 introduced Bill H. R. 8638, 
which is identical with S. 3019, and will 
be considered instead of H. R. 8091. 

During these negotiations, arrange- 
ments were made for a conference on 
April 14 between the Shipping Board 
and a committee representing the Feder- 
ation. This committee was made up of 
Mr. Price, Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Bausman; 
W. H. Perry, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co; M. N. Mennel, of Toledo, Ohio; 
W. P. Jarvis, of the Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va; C. V. Topping, of Kansas 
City. The Shipping Board was repre- 
sented at this conference by commis- 
sioners Hill, Plummer and Thompson, 
and Counsel Nicholson, Discussion was 
confined to consideration of excepting 
flour in the order, as wheat was except- 
ed, and the inadequate facilities avail- 
able for export flour. No decision on 
these matters has been announced. 

As a result of the great agitation on 
this subject the President has appointed 
a committee which is endeavoring to ar- 
rive at a solution. ‘This committee is 
composed of Secretary Hoover, Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, Chairman Hall, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Com- 
missioner Thompson, of the Shipping 
Board, and Mr. Smith, president of the 
American Ship Owners’ Association. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
acting on the petition of the Federation 
and others, has set April 17 as the date 
for a hearing on the proposal to post- 
pone the effective date of operation of 
section: 28 of the merchant marine act. 
Mr. Jeffery will represent the Federa- 
tion. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 

Unsatisfactory trade conditions are 
doubtless responsible for some loss of 
membership and for delinquent dues. 
Since our last report we have lost two 
individual and 34 associate members; 
during that period we have secured two 
individual and two associate members, 
our membership at this time being 1,428. 
Delinquent dues as of March 31 amount- 
ed to $6,294.25, 

During the year we have conducted a 
continuous campaign by mail for new 
members, but this has not produced the 
results expected; perhaps conditions in 
the trade are a factor in this also. Dur- 
ing the coming year we hope to secure 
more satisfactory results, as our plans 
call for personal solicitation of desirable 
mills that are not now members. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Since coming to the Federation on 
Nov. 1, 1923, E. S. Wagner has been 
handling transportation matters of gen- 
eral interest to millers. In the absence 
in Europe of C, A. Lahey, chairman of 
the committee on transportation, Mr. 
Wagner will submit a <p on trans- 
portation matters on behalf of that com- 
mittee. 

The Federation has recently received 
recognition from the American Railway 
Association by the appointment of Mr. 
Wagner as chairman of the grain prod- 
ucts committee of the Mid-West Region- 
al Advisory Board, the purposes of 
which will be covered in the report of 
the committee on transportation. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The Federation committee on package 
differentials made two revisions of the 
package differential schedule since the 
meeting last October. These changes be- 
came effective on Jan. 2, and April 1, 
1924. 

We are pleased to report a constantly 
growing demand for copies of the pack- 
age differential schedule; on the last is- 
sue we distributed nearly 18,000 copies. 
Our reports indicate that the Federation 
differentials are being quite generally 
observed. 

FEEDSTUFFS 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Feed Control Officials, at Wash- 
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ington, in November, 1923, the tentative 
standards for winter wheat millfeeds 
were continued for another year. It is 
probable, however, that the officials of 
most of the states are now using these 
tentative standards as their basis. 

At the meeting above referred to the 
Association of Feed Control Officials 
gave official approval to the uniform 
labels for feed and the uniform applica- 
tion blank which were devised by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose two 
years ago, and of which your secretary 
is a member. On Feb. 11, 1924, we sent 
to all members Bulletin No, 311, in which 
we listed the 33 states the feed control 
officials of which have adopted the uni- 
form labels for feed, and also the names 
of 28 states the officials of which have 
agreed to adopt the uniform application 
blank for registration of feeds, Copies 
of the labels and registration blanks 
were inclosed with this bulletin. It is 
hoped that arrangements will be made 
for the use of the labels and blanks be- 
ginning with January, 1925. 

On March 4, Carl W. Sims, of Frank- 
fort, Ind., and your secretary represent- 
ed millers on a small committee which 
called upon Professor G. I. Christie, 
director, and Dr. E. G. Proulx, state 
chemist, at La Fayette, Ind., for the 
purpose of urging a change in the meth- 
od of collecting the feed inspection tax 
in that state. The subject was taken 
under consideration, but no decision has 
yet been announced. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Complaints are general from millers as 
to the falling off in our export trade; 
this is particularly true of some of our 
European trade that for years were our 
heaviest purchasers. Sales to the Orient 
are reported to be fairly satisfactory in 
volume. The figures published as repre- 
senting our exports for 1923 (16,309,856 
bbls) are deceptive, as they include an 
indefinite amount of flour ground in 

nd. 

Export flour trade is becoming more 
difficult each year, and it would seem as 
if our governmental bureaus were doing 
everything possible to place obstacles in 
the way of this trade. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT 


Since our last report Franklin Ed- 
wards has resigned as chairman of the 
committee on crop improvements, and 
has been succeeded by H. C. Garvin, of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
We urge all millers to read carefully the 
report submitted by Mr. Garvin and to 
co-operate with the committee in carry- 
ing on the work ef crop improvement. 
With the present agitation for reduction 
in wheat acreage it would seem that 
millers would realize the necessity of 
doing work along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Garvin in his report. It has been 
done with success in some localities, and 
could be carried on throughout the en- 
tire country if millers will do their part. 


MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


This subject, although under discus- 
sion for more than a year, yet remains 
unsettled. Efforts have been made to 
secure from the Bureau of Chemistry a 
statement of its attitude regarding the 
method of determining moisture content 
in flour. Investigations are said by bu- 
reau officials to be still going on, but in 
the meantime seizures continue, and no 
miller knows whether he is following 
the regulations or not; this despite the 
assurance given the Federation commit- 
tee by the Secretary of Agriculture more 
than a year ago that if it was shown 
there was a difference in results obtained 
by the water oven and vacuum oven 
methods an allowance would be made 
for such difference. It is acknowledged 
that there is such a difference, but for 
some unexplained reason the Bureau of 
Chemistry will make no statement re- 
garding it. 


GRAIN STANDARDIZATION AND INSPECTION 


There is again some agitation to upset 
present arrangements as to grain grades. 
Your officers and committee are watch- 
ing this matter, but as Congress does not 
favor changes in such laws as the fed- 
eral grain grades act it is not likely any 
will be made which would take from the 
Department of Agriculture the author- 
ity to establish grain grades given to the 


department under the federal 


grades act. 


grain 


MILLERS’ EMERGENCY DEFENSE FUND 


There were certain conditions which 
developed during the year which, in the 
opinion of your officers, were of an 
emergency character. Expenses incurred 
in such activities were drawn from the 
funds of the millers’ emergency defense 
fund. On March $1, 1924, there re- 
mained in this fund $1,677.92. 


SALES CONTRACT 


Carl W. Sims, chairman of the Federa- 
tion committee on sales contract, has ar- 
ranged for a meeting between his com- 
mittee and a committee representing the 
Federated Flour Clubs, to be held on 
April 24. He will doubtless report to 
the meeting on April 25 the results of 
this meeting. 


WAREHOUSING FLOUR 


It has been suggested by one of our 
directors that much loss by millers could 
be avoided by giving more careful at- 
tention to the manner in which their 
flour is handled in warehouses. The 
manufacturers of cereal specialties have 
accomplished satisfactory results in this 
respect by instructing warehousemen 
how to pile the goods, insisting on older 
stocks being moved first, etc. There are 
certain warehouses used by millers that 
are notoriously careless in their methods, 
and your secretary would appreciate be- 
ing furnished the names and addresses 
of such warehouses. We also suggest 
that millers who have given thought to 
this subject give us their ideas as to the 
proper method of piling flour in ware- 
houses, the size of such piles which have 
been proven most al a and any 
other constructive suggestions along this 
line. We hope to prepare from the data 
thus received a circular for distribution 
to storage warehouses instructing them 
how flour should be handled. 

In conclusion, your secretary desires 
to express appreciation for the active 
co-operation shown by all Federation of- 
ficers during the year. The work of 
Thomas L. Moore, chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation, deserves special rec- 
ognition; he has made a number of trips 
to Washington on Federation business, 
and we are aware that some of this work 
was performed at a personal sacrifice. 

The activities at Washington of Mr. 
Price, Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Bausman, and 
others in regard to section 28 of the 
Jones act has required close attention 
and long hours of work, and regardless 
of what is accomplished this group is 
entitled to the sincere gratitude of the 
milling industry. A number of other 
members of the Federation have per- 
formed service at the request of your 
officers, and we are pleased at this time 
to make acknowledgement of such serv- 
ices. 

The milling journals, as usual, have 
been generous in giving space to Fed- 
eration activities; all of which is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


Report of Export Agent 

The report of the export agent, F. H. 
Price, of New York City, was as follows: 

There was a hold-over matter from 
last year in connection with the gen- 
eral subject of rail carriers policing ex- 
port shipments for the purpose of secur- 
ing delivery to ships in good order and 
condition, and the recognition by rail 
carriers of a satisfactory measure of 
damages in case of loss and damage oc- 
curring during transit. The old ar- 
rangements we had with carriers for 
this matter were disrupted by the war, 
and it has taken a long while for car- 
riers to restore their pre-war arrange- 
ments. 

The details have been quite long and 
tedious, and I shall not at this time trou- 
ble you with any particular reference 
to them, but I feel sure you will be 
pleased to know that within the last two 
months the final negotiations were com- 
pleted, and now the rail carriers have 
an agreed basis of handling export ship- 
ments of flour and of adjustment of 
claims which ought to have, and I feel 
sure will have, a very satisfactory effect 
on our export shipments. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind in this connection 
that a large part of our work is in con- 
nection with the programme of securing 
the arrival of American flour in foreign 
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markets in first class order and condi- 
tion, ready for immediate delivery and 
resale. That involves all matters rela- 
tive to handling all export shipments }, 
rail and water carriers, stowage in ships, 
deliveries ex-ships and warehouses 
abroad, and the adjustment with con- 
signees of all matters of difference re- 
garding condition of the flour upon ar- 
rival. 

We feel that this is perhaps the most 
important work we have todo in order to 
assist American millers to compete with 
flour milled in the principal ports of 
our foreign markets, either from Ameri- 
can or Canadian wheat, or other forvicn 
wheat. I have kept Mr. Blish, Mr. Roos 
and Mr. Husband fully informed of the 
details of these transactions as they |ive 
progressed. 

We still continue to have serious trou- 
ble with taints caused while flou: js 
stowed in steamers. For instance, we 
have just received reports of several 
large claims for taint caused by fuel 
oil, and another lot of claims for taint 
caused by other reasons, such as sivw- 
age with lumber and other cargo, wich 
has that effect. The principal offe: ers 
in this respect seem to be the Ship) ing 


Board boats. As regards other cl: .¢s 
of ship damages we are having mucii the 
same experience with privately owne:: as 
with government boats, and I feel '\at 


the Shipping Board service is show ng 
great improvement. There still rem» 1s 
a good deal to be done in connection \ th 
this taint evil, as that is one of the 1, st 
serious causes of annoyance to our ‘\r 
eign buyers. 

One serious difficulty we have ex; 
enced abroad in connection with An 
can government ships is that it is « ‘iji- 
cult to sue the ship in a foreign por: in 
case of claims for any cause. 1! 
ships, being government property, | 
not be sued or libeled in foreign po 
unless the representatives of the Am 
can government acquiesce in suit b 
brought, because, being governm::t 
property, they are not subject to 
jurisdiction of foreign courts. | 
forces consignees to bring claims on { 
side for matters which are customa 
settled in their own courts. 

There has passed considerable co: 
spondence with the executives of 
London Flour Tiade Association in co 
nection with strike and riot clauses 
ocean bills of lading. Several of the 
proposed clauses were entirely obnv 
ious to both shippers and receivers, a1! 
“7 were protested against vigorou 
and successfully. On the general pr 
ciple that the carriers are entitled | 
insert in their bills of lading a stri 
and riot clause just as much as ai 
manufacturer may insert correspon 
ing stipulations in his contracts, 
have written to the London Flou: 
Trade Association and the Nation 
Association of Flour Importers askin: 
them for a statement of their positio 
with regard to such clauses, but at th 
writing have not received a reply. I be 
lieve, however, that the dispute is pra: 
tically settled, as we have had no fur 
ther correspondence for several weeks. 

I have also drawn the attention of t! 
London Flour Trade Association to i' 
present form of sale contract, known 4 
“Canadian and U. S. of America Flou 
Contract.” I had on a previous occasic 
discussed with severa] millers, who ir 
quired, the matter of the 2 per cent ii 
surance clause, which reads as follow 
“For not less than 2 per cent over th 
net amount of invoice, the excess ( 
any) remaining for seller’s account, i 
case of total loss only.” It would seer 
that such a clause is liable to be the oc 
casion of serious disagreement, and in 
fact a recent very important case has 
arisen where the American seller in the 
case of total loss withdrew his docu 
ments, with the consent of the buyer. 
collected the claim from the underwrit- 
ers, transmitted 2 per cent of the in- 
sured value to the buyer and retained § 
per cent for himself. 

There are special features with regard 
to that matter which may result in the 
shipper being confirmed by the courts. 
but on general principles my opinion is 
that procedure would not be successful! 
and consignees would have cause of ac- 
tion, particularly in the case of second 
or third buyers of the documents. As 4 
total loss may occur at any time and 
result in a heavy loss, it is very impor- 
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that this matte should be under- 
rood very fully by Hoth buyer and sell- 
er. Under ordinary conditions the buyer 
is entitled and acquires full title to the 
shipment described in the bill of lading 
and insurance documents under the 
terms of a cif, sale. The c.i.f. price 
includes the full cost of all insurance, 
and it would seem unreasonable that 
consignees should be required to pay for 
insurance for the benefit of the seller, 
even though that benefit accrues to the 
seller in the sole contingency of total 
loss. It would seem to be a matter con- 
trary to the customs of the trade, and 
one which should be reviewed by all sell- 
ers and buyers under this contract. 

Another feature of this contract is 
that it excludes the port of Norfolk. I 
recommended to the London Flour Trade 
Association that the geographical de- 
scription of the vicinity of Newport 
News and Norfolk should be Hampton 
Roads, or else they should include Nor- 
folk specifically, because a number of 
mills that are in the export trade are so 
situated that they must use that port. 
Recently one of our exporting friends 
received an intimation that his shipment 
out of Norfolk was a breach of contract 
which might result in a penalty. 

Your export agent has been concerned 
for the past several weeks in matters of 

egislation, and has attended at Wash- 
ington to assist commerce counsel, James 
©, Jeffery, in connection with section 28 

f the merchant marine act of 1920. 
‘hat section of the law has been in 

beyance for the past four years. Two 
ears ago the United States Shipping 
iioard held public inquiries for the pur- 
nose of satisfying itself and the public 
n the point of adequacy of shipping 
facilities. No further action by the 
Shipping Board was taken until Feb. 27, 
vhen it certified to the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission that in its opinion 
there are adequate shipping facilities and 
requested the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to vacate its previous suspension 
of this section of the law. 

For the information of any millers 
who may not be familiar with this law it 
should be stated that the law provides 
that when, in the opinion of the United 
States Shipping Board, there are ade- 
quate American flag shipping facilities 
to carry the exports and imports of the 
United States, the board shall so certify 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the commission may require the rail- 
roads to charge no lower rate of rail 
freight than the domestic rate, unless 
shipments are carried in American flag 
ships. The Shipping Board heretofore 
certified that it had not adequate facili- 
ties, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had therefore held the applica- 
tion of the law in abeyance, but now the 
Shipping Board has certified that it has 
adequate facilities and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has vacated its 
suspension, fixing May 20 as the date 
on which the law shall become effective. 

It was not at once apparent to the 
shipping public what the effects of this 
law would be, but when on examination 
it appeared that it would affect the free 
time at seaboard, the storage rules and 
charges, as well as the rail freight rate, 
and that it would also destroy export 
traffic from important manufacturing 
centers to South Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
— Pg were sufficient American 
ships to carry everything everywhere 
within the geographical limits desexthed 
by the Shipping Board in its certificate 
from every American port, I at once 
made known that situation to our execu- 
tives and asked that commerce counsel 
be permitted to accompany me to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of straightening 
out what appeared to be a most dis- 
ruptive principle. 

The act, as far as the millers are con- 
cerned, is doubly harmful to their in- 
terests, because it excludes wheat from 
its operation, but includes the products 
of wheat. This would enable wheat to 
travel abroad without let or hindrance 
by any available ship of any flag and at 
the export rates, whereas flour destined 
via American ports to forei ports 
where there are not American flag ships 
to carry it, or if flour shipments are shut 
out of American flag ships for any rea- 
son and have to go forward in foreign 
flag ships, such flour would be penalized 
anywhere from lle to l5c per bbl, or 
thereabouts, and such flour would have 
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to pay storage after 48 hours instead 
of after 10 or 15 days, as the case may 
be. It is obvious that under such condi- 
tions such American exports for which 
there is no available American tonnage 
would cease to exist, and the trade would 
go to Canada, Again, the American flour 
trade position was handicapped by the 
fact that shipments of flour from Can- 
ada via American ports are not affected 
by the act, and shipments from certain 
localities of the United States entering 
Canada and then re-entering the States 
for export are likewise not affected. It 
seems clear that the rate structure as it 
affects export trade via Atlantic and 
Gulf ports would be very seriously dis- 
rupted. 

Inasmuch as this law was to be effec- 
tive on May 20, 1924, it has been neces- 
sary that something be done immediately 
to secure relief before that date. The 
work to be done was of a peculiar char- 
acter, involving a very special knowledge 
and aptitude for legislative work, and 
it is my duty and pleasure at this time 
to state that never in my experience over 
25 years have I known any man _ so 
peculiarly competent as James C. Jef- 
fery, commerce counsel for this Federa- 
tion. Mr. Jeffery’s legal knowledge, 
combined with his executive ability in 
this class of work, naturally placed him 
as the outstanding leader in all that 
has been done so far to procure relief 
from this legislation, and he will be far 
more able to give you the details of what 
has been done and what is yet to be done 
than I. It will give me pleasure there- 
fore to leave that subject to him. 

R. F. Bausman appeared as the lead- 
ing witness at a hearing given us by the 
House committee on merchant marine 
and fisheries. He had given a vast 
amount of time to procuring data sup- 
ported by diagrams and maps, and made 
a most excellent witness. Not only the 
milling industry but all the other trades 
interested in this matter are indebted 
to Mr. Bausman, of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., for his very effective work. We 
are also indebted to W. H. Perry, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., who came well 
equipped with data and was able to give 
evidence in a very effective manner at 
most opportune times. R. A. Quirk, of 
Washington, counsel for several millers 
on other matters, also assisted us most 
ably in dealing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, United States Ship- 
ping Board and the House committee. 

We have on previous occasions dis- 
cussed rather fully the Hague Rules, 
which, when effective, will give every ex- 
porter and importer a very much better 
steamship bill of lading than we have 
ever had, and will also create a uni- 
formity in that respect with most of 
the maritime nations of the world. These 
rules in a somewhat modified form are 
the subject of a bill now in Congress in- 
troduced by Representative Edmonds, 
of Pennsylvania. In due course I expect 
to be of some assistance to the propon- 
ents of the bill in securing its passage. 


Membership and Finance 

The report of the committee on mem- 
bership and finance was presented by 
its chairman, H. L. Beecher, New Ulm, 
Minn., as follows: 

Your membership and finance commit- 
tee has to report continued activity and 
effort to create interest and secure addi- 
tional members in the Federation. 

Since the last meeting of the Federa- 
tion some new members have been added, 
and we feel confident a foundation has 
been laid which will result in further in- 
crease. 

We urgently request in the co-opera- 
tion of all of the members of the Fed- 
eration in the work of securing mills 
that are not now affiliated with the Fed- 
eration, in order that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation may be more represen- 
tative of the entire industry of the coun- 
try, and that the finances of the Feb- 
eration may be brought to a basis which 
will permit of it carrying on the work 
for which it was created. 


Package Differentials 
The following report on behalf of the 
package differentials committee was sub- 
mitted by Charles T. Olson, Minneapolis: 
Agreeable with the recommendations 
of your committee on package differen- 
tials, two corrected schedules have been 


issued since the semiannual meeting in 
October, 1923: Jan. 2 and April 1, 1924. 

These corrections were necessary to 
afford full protection in the differential 
schedules for the millers. 


Export Trade 

The report of the committee on ex- 
port trade was presented by its chair- 
man, T. S. Blish, Seymour, Ind., as 
follows: 

Since the October, 1923, meeting at 
Chicago a number of matters of great 
importance to our members who do an 
export business have been referred to 
the committee on export trade, and this 
committee, as well as our export agent, 
F. H. Price, has applied itself assiduous- 
ly to the task of unraveling the difficul- 
ties presented. 

We may say, in passing, that Mr. 
Price has continued in contact with the 
Eastern Claim Conference of the Trunk 
Line Railroads, and as late as the past 
month succeeded in finally and satisfac- 
torily closing the long controversy over 
the giving in of “short and damage” re- 
ports as between rail and ocean carriers 
at port of sailing. 

Late in October last the secretary of 
the Federation received another letter 
from the National Association of Flour 
Importers of London making objection 
to the use of the strike clause on the 
bills of lading by certain of the steam- 
ship lines, and urging this organization 
to secure the discontinuance of this ob- 
jectionable condition. Again Mr. Price, 
by his well-known persistency and intel- 
ligent handling of the subject, was able 
to secure elimination of the objection- 
able features to the satisfaction of our 
members and to our friends in London. 

Another complaint was received from 
the London flour importers having to 
do with the difficulties attendant on se- 
curing information as to the time of 
sailing of flour parcels sold for “guar- 
anteed shipment.” In later correspond- 
ence with London on the subject, how- 
ever, it seemed this difficulty was some- 
what lessened, and nothing further was 
done. However, this matter may lead 
up to a discussion in the future as to 
the exact definition of various “terms of 
sale” in use by our members, and it is 
recommended that the subject be given 
careful consideration by the export com- 
mittee. 

The recent activity of the committee 
on export trade and of the export agent 
has been directed to combating the effect 
of the application of section 28 of the 
Jones act as promulgated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for May 20. 
In this action the committee has not hesi- 
tated to call upon various members for 
assistance, and we must here make ac- 
knowledgement of the great help given 
in this matter by various members. Mr. 
Husband and Mr. Price inaugurated the 
fight at Washington against the applica- 
tion of this ruling, and were given im- 
mediate and helpful assistance by Mr. 
Bausman and our commerce counsel, 
James C. Jeffery. Other millers have 
been in more or less constant attendance 
at the hearings and conferences in Wash- 
ington, and the members have been kept 

vised of such progress as was being 
made, by frequent bulletins and publica- 
tions in the milling press. Mr. Hus- 
band’s report will cover fully what has 
been done in connection with this certifi- 
cation by the Shipping Board. The im- 
portance of the matter will then be fully 
realized by all our members, and our 
officials will ask for the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the entire membership in secur- 
ing legislation to delay or modify this 
action. 


Arbitration 

The following report was presented 
by Fred N. Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich: 

The arbitration committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation begs to report 
that no matters have been referred to it 
since the last annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration. 

Insurance 

L. E. Moses, Kansas City, Mo., pre- 
sented the following report for the com- 
mittee on insurance: 

No matters regarding insurance have 
been referred to your committee since 
our last report. Several of the insur- 
ance companies have filed copies of their 
annual statements, as usual, and the de- 
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lay in receiving copies from the others 
is doubtless due to the fact that their 
yearly audits have not yet been com- 
pleted. 


Feedstuffs 

The report of the committee on feed- 
ingstuffs was submitted by O. A. Mc- 
Crea, Minneapolis, as follows: 

The undersigned attended the annual 
meeting of Feed Control Officials at 
Washington on Nov. 22 and 23, 1923. It 
was intended at this meeting to take ac- 
tion looking toward the official adoption 
of definitions for certain millfeeds which 
had been submitted as tentative defini- 
tions at the previous meeting. However, 
the meeting in Washington conflicted 
with the dates of The Northwestern 
Millers’ Jubilee at Minneapolis and pre- 
vented the attendance of a number of 
millers at the feed control officials’ meet- 
ing who would otherwise have been pres- 
ent. Under these conditions the associa- 
tion decided to defer until next year’s 
meeting action upon definitions of the 
millfeeds carried over from the previous 
year as tentative definitions. They 
therefore remain as tentative definitions, 
but are probably in actual effect by most 
of the feed control officials. 

On Feb. 11, 1924, the secretary of the 
Federation mailed Bulletin No. 311 to all 
members, giving information regarding 
the adoption of uniform labels for feeds 
by the feed control officials of 33 states 
and the adoption of a uniform applica- 
tion blank by 28 of such officials. Sam- 
ples of the uniform labels and uniform 
application blank were inclosed with this 
bulletin. It is hoped that these will be 
put into general use beginning with Jan. 
1, 1925. 


Crop Improvements 

The following committee report was 
presented by C. Garvin, Winona, 
Minn: 

Your committee on crop improvements 
has accomplished but little since its ap- 
pointment in December, 1923, largely be- 
cause of the government suggesting re- 
duced wheat acreage when the suggestion 
ought to have been—“Grow more wheat 
on less acreage.” 

In the central states—Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, 
etc.—through activity on the part of 
flour millers, working in their local ter- 
ritories and through state agricultural 
colleges, there has been maintained nor- 
mal wheat acreage during the past sev- 
eral years. 

In the southwestern territory, the mill- 
ers’ league, through its Southwest Wheat 
Improvement Association and agricul- 
tural colleges, has accomplished very sub- 
stantial results in improving crop condi- 
tions. 

In the Northwest, the only activity 
along the desired lines has been on the 
part of agricultural colleges, and their 
efforts have been somewhat curtailed be- 
cause of the campaign urging diversifica- 
tion of crops and increased live stock. 
National legislation was sought for a 
governmental appropriation of $50,000,- 
000 to be loaned farmers, covering a 
period of three years, which the Senate 
rejected, and, owing to this and other 
conditions, it is fair to assume that in 
this territory there will be a decrease 
from last year’s wheat acreage of 10 to 
15 per cent. Previously for several years 
millers in Minnesota conducted extensive 
campaigns for crop improvement. The 
state agricultural colleges are advocating 
crop rotation with improved and pure 
seed. There should be substantial re- 
sults from their efforts, and they should 
receive substantial co-operation from 
millers, grain dealers, bankers and other 
interests, whose business depends upon 
successful agriculture. ‘ 

The Rust Prevention Bureau, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, continues its 
excellent work, receiving substantial con- 
tribution of funds from railroads, the na- 
tional government and business interests. 

At this writing the soil conditions in 
the Northwest are ideal to start the crop. 
A considerable amount of wheat seeding 
is completed, and, except in eastern Mon- 
tana, all should be completed within an- 
other week—such seeding being from two 
to three weeks earlier than last season. 

It is estimated that farmers of the 
Northwest shipped, in the crop year of 
1922 alone, over 7,500,000 bus of dock- 
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age, using for this purpose about 5,800 
cars. In addition, weeds are reducing 
wheat yields. The harvesting and thresh- 
ing of weeds with the wheat adds materi- 
ally to the cost of wheat production, the 
threshing rate being 7c per bu. Indeed, 
it is estimated that in 1922 farmers in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana paid over $675,000 to thresh 
the dockage in their 1922 wheat crop. 
In addition to this is the still more im- 
portant item of loss in the freighting of 
dockage to market—an average of 54 
bus per car. 

Wheat yields in the United States are 
almost insignificant to those obtained in 
Europe, and it is quite probable that 
with the proper education the United 
States farmer could double his wheat 
yield, thereby making necessary the use 
of only one half of the present acreage. 

It is suggested that the Federation and 
flour millers lend their best co-operation 
in the effort to place the general farm 
industry of the country on a better foot- 
ing, emphasizing the importance of effi- 
ciency in production, to the end that 
there shall be products of higher quality 
and greater output per acre. 


Grain Standardization 

The report of the committee on grain 
standardization and inspection was sub- 
mitted by its chairman, Walter H. Mills, 
Minneapolis, as follows: 

Your committee on grain standardiza- 
tion and inspection has been inactive 
during the past six months. This inactiv- 
ity has come as somewhat of a surprise, 
since it was reported that the group of 
individuals in the Northwest who have 
repeatedly attempted to secure a lower- 
ing of the spring wheat grades would 
make a like attempt during the present 
session of Congress and attempt again to 
procure this revision downward through 
congressional action. No such attempt 
has been made at this writing. 

Rather it would appear that these gen- 
tlemen were endeavoring to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to accomplish their purpose. 
Force is lent to this by the soundings 
of opinion which the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics has apparently been 
conducting in the spring wheat region, 
by Dr. Taylor and Mr. Besley, of the 
department. Their line of inquiry would 
indicate that they are considering seri- 
ously at least two possible changes: 

First, the establishment of a new 
grade for spring wheat, said grade to 
contain a minimum of 90 per cent of 
dark, hard and vitreous kernels, and a 
minimum test weight of 60 lbs. 

Second, a lowering of the standards 
for the existing grades, No. 1 and No, 2 
of spring wheat, to the extent of per- 
mitting the former to contain 5 per cent 
and the latter 10 per cent of white 
wheat. 

To the first of these proposals there 
can be probably no valid objections; the 
second, however, is a bit of the same 
old hocus-pocus of attempting to legis- 
late value into a commodity, and is ob- 
viously unsound. It seems reasonable to 
assume, however, that before any changes 
in the grades actually are made, oppor- 
tunity will be given those interested to 
express themselves either verbally or in 
writing. 


Transportation 

On behalf of the transportation com- 
mittee, the following report was _ pre- 
sented by E. S. Wagner, Chicago, acting 
for the chairman of the committee, C. A. 
Lahey, who was absent in Europe: 

A conference was called at Chicago on 
Nov. 16, 1923, by E. B. Boyd, chairman 
of the western Trunk Line Committee, 
consisting of representatives of shippers 
and carriers, to consider a revision of the 
milling-in-transit rules on grain and 
grain products; this conference having to 
do only with transit at terminal points 
in Western Trunk Line territory. W. V. 
Hardie, director of the bureau of traffic, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
present at the conference. The original 
plan was to work out revised rules cover- 
ing the entire country. Eastern and 
southern lines, however, objected to some 
of the proposed provisions, and therefore 
did not participate in the conference. It 
was generally understood, however, that 
if satisfactory rules could be agreed upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
would give consideration to putting into 
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effect such revised rules throughout the 
entire country. A tentative set of rules 
had been prepared, and these were dis- 
cussed and, as far as possible, were 
agreed to. Where points were raised in 
which an agreement as between the rep- 
resentatives of the carriers and the ship- 
pers could not be secured, Director 
Hardie would advise that, having the ex- 
pression of both interests, the Commis- 
sion would give due consideration to the 
disputed points. Up to the present time 
no order has been issued by the Commis- 
sion as to the adoption of revised rules. 

In December, 1923, the Consolidated 
Classification Committee issued Docket 
No. 17, providing, in addition to other 
things, a revision of Rule 27, which has 
to do with the loading of cars and the 
protection of the load at the expense of 
the shipper. The rule as proposed stipu- 
lated certain material of given dimen- 
sions for door protection, and provided 
certain methods for the loading of cars. 
In reality the proposed rule is known as 
Master Car Builders’ Rule No. 34, as 
now covered by the American Railway 
Association rules. A hearing was held in 
Chicago on Jan. 15, and the Federation, 
together with various other interests, 
made a very emphatic objection to the 
proposed rule being included in the 
classification, as it would entail an ex- 
pense estimated at from $2.50 to $3 per 
car, and, moreover, would have a material 
bearing on the collection of claims for 
damage unless it could be proven that 
the rule had been complied with at the 
time of loading. It was felt by those 
present that, in view of the objections 
raised, the classification committee would 
not press the matter further. 

Several months ago the Interstate 
Commerce Commission took under con- 
sideration the question of revision of 
grain rates, and hearings were held at 
various points. A hearing was held in 
Chicago on Jan. 16, 1924, before Com- 
missioner Esch, at which time the writer 
appeared, representing the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and presented argu- 
ments to the effect that the rates on 
wheat and flour should be the same 
throughout the country on both domestic 
and export business, stipulating, however, 
that if the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was not willing to enter an order 
providing for equal rates on grain and 
grain products, and should a reduction 
be made on wheat rates, a corresponding 
reduction should be made on wheat flour. 

James C., Jeffery, commerce counsel for 
the Federation, further explained the po- 
sition of the Federation in oral argu- 
ment before the Commission on March 20. 

The national diversion and reconsign- 
ing committee of the carriers called a 
public hearing on Feb. 28, 1924, at Chi- 
cago, to consider proposed changes in the 
diversion and reconsigning rules. One of 
the changes provided that on “dead 
freight” the reconsigning privilege at the 
through rate would not be permitted aft- 
er the expiration of 72 hours following 
arrival of shipment at original destina- 
tion. 

Another change proposed was in the 
rule for the disposition of grain after in- 
spection, the proposed rules providing 
that if disposition orders are not fur- 
nished on grain within free time a charge 
amounting to $2.70 per car in eastern 
territory and $2.25 per car in western 
territory shall be assessed, this in addi- 
tion to any demurrage charges that might 
accrue, 

For second or third reconsignment no 
free time to be allowed, and a charge of 
$6.30 per car to be assessed for recon- 
signing. 

The Federation, with numerous other 
shippers’ representatives, objected to the 
proposed changes in the rules, and after 
considerable discussion the _ carriers 
agreed, providing it was decided to press 
the matter further, to submit in writing 
to all interested their reasons for the 
proposed changes in the rules and to call 
another public hearing before any defi- 
nite action is taken. Up to the present 
time nothing further has been heard from 
the carriers on the subject. 

In March of this year E. B. Boyd, 
chairman Western Trunk Line Commit- 
tee, issued Docket No. 5 A, which in- 
cluded a proposal to increase the mini- 
mum on grain products from 40,000 to 
60,000 Ibs. It appeared, however, that 
the subject was one that should properly 





be handled by the national committee on 
minimum weights on grain and grain 
products, of which A. M. Fenton is chair- 
man. Upon taking up the matter with 
Mr. Fenton as to when and where hear- 
ings would be held, we were advised that 
Mr. Boyd had been requested to remove 
the item from Docket 5 A, so at this 
writing the subject is not up for consid- 
eration. 

A meeting of shippers, called at the 
suggestion of the American Railway As- 
sociation, was held in Chicago on March 
27, at which time the Mid-West Regional 
Advisory Board was organized. This was 
in line with the policy of organizing 
throughout the country advisory boards 
to work in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Railway Association for the purpose 
of forming a common meeting ground 
between shippers and the railroads for a 
better understanding of transportation 
questions, also to adjust informally car 
service difficulties which may arise be- 
tween carriers and shippers, and to give 
the general shipping public a direct voice 
in the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association on all matters 
of mutual concern. 

The writer was appointed chairman, 
and R. M. Field, of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, vice chair- 
man, of the grain products committee of 
this board. The territory over which it 
will have jurisdiction comprises practi- 
cally all of the states of Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and the western portion of 
Indiana, and while this in a way might 
be considered a sectional matter it will 
nevertheless enable us to work in con- 
junction with other boards throughout 
the country and provide another point of 
contact for the Federation. 

We have gone on record as opposed to 
the repeal of section 15 A of the trans- 
portation act, believing that the railroads 
should have an opportunity of handling 
their problems without further govern- 
ment interference. 


Legislation 

The following report was presented 
by Thomas L. Moore, Richmond, Va: 

Your committee on legislation had a 
very short report to file for your fall 
meeting, but during the present session 
of Congress legislation in which the mill- 
ing fraternity is greatly interested has 
developed in many directions. Among 
these bills are: 

H. R. 3241, known as the decimal 
weight bill. This bill was introduced in 
due season by Hon. A. H. Vestal, chair- 
man of the committee on coinage, 
weights and measures. The personnel 
of the committee has changed very ma- 
terially, necessitating a full hearing on 
this bill, which was heid. 

Your secretary appeared with your 
chairman and again went over the entire 
subject, and after this first hearing one 
or two special hearings were held and 
the bill finally was reported out favor- 
ably from the committee. 

Chairman Vestal feels that there is a 
good opportunity of securing passage of 
this bill this session, and I urge that the 
assistance of every miller be brought to 
the support of the bill when notified that 
it is up for consideration in either the 
House or the Senate. 

It is of interest to note that the state 
of Virginia at the last session of its 
legislature passed a law making the deci- 
mal weight system effective for corn 
meal, etc. There is a sentiment in that 
state to apply the'decimal weight system 
to flour also, but action on this has been 
deferred pending congressional action 
on the subject. 

H. R. 5563, known as the McNary- 
Haugen bill. Your secretary and the 
writer, with Clarence M. Hardenbergh, 
of Kansas City, and W. V. Hamilton, of 
Caledonia, N. Y., appeared before the 
House committee on agriculture, March 
19, in opposition to the above bill. 

The chairman agreed to allow only 20 
minutes in which to present our opposi- 
tion to the bill, but ia reality the presen- 
tation of the reasons for opposition by 
Secretary Husband and the grilling giv- 
en by members of the committee covered 
practically the entire two hours the com- 
mittee was in session. 

We believe our opposition carried 
much weight, but the old adage of con- 
vincing those who do not care to be con- 
vinced applies strongly to the supporters 
of the above bill. 
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Making effective section 28 of the 
Jones act of 1920. This is extremely jr- 
portant to every exporting miller in the 
United States, and is being handled hy 
your export agent, F. H. Price, and your 
commerce counsel, James C. Jeffery, and 
your committee on legislation especi lly 
urges the active support of every miller 
for the postponement or elimination of 
this legislation, which certainly wil] |e 
disastrous in many ways. , 

H. R. 8091 has been offered by Con- 
gressman Newton, of Minnesota. ‘The 
object of this bill is to accomplish the 


above objects by giving discretionary 
power to the Interstate Commerce ( ¥):;- 
mission in the administration of section 


28 of the Jones act. 
In addition to the above there are sey- 
eral minor bills which have received at- 


tention by your secretary from tim to 
time. There never was more objec(ion- 
able legislation in process in Washinton 
than there is at the present time, and 


it will require the support of every \,\jll- 
er in opposition whenever called on 


Sales Contract 

Report submitted by Carl W. sins, 
Frankfort, Ind: 

Your committee on uniform sales «on- 
tract has nothing of importance | 
port. The contract in its present © rin 
seems to be generally satisfactory, vd 
only minor changes have been sugye\«d, 
These changes are now being consi: 
by the committee. 


American Institute of Baking 
The following report was prese: ‘ 
by Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis e 


representative of the Federation 01 | \\¢ 
committee of the American Institut. «f 
Baking: 


The American Institute of Baking 
founded and is conducted by the Ai 
can Bakers’ Association for scientifi: 
search and education, and has s! 
the courtesy to the Millers’ Nati: i! 
Federation to appoint on the insti! ‘¢ 
committee a miller representing our 
ganization. I consider this a great pr.:i 
lege and a big opportunity, not alone to 
co-operate with the baking industry, wut 
also to greatly benefit the millers indivi 
ually, as well as a whole, through the 
service that is being rendered and \ |! 
be in the future by this institute. 

The benefit to be derived by the mi! 
ers, in my opinion, is limited only to the 
extent that they will make use of the «)) 
portunity. In addition to being a 
search station, it is a school and service 
laboratory. Up to the present time t!\ 
millers have not, except to a limited 
gree, made use of the institute, and t))/ 
has been confined to their sending soi 
of their salesmen to the school and hi 
ing members of the staff help the mil!«: 
overcome bakery troubles where their 
flour is in use. This service can be vers 
considerably increased, and your repr 
sentative is very desirous of having suy 
gestions made wherein the American !1 
stitute of Baking can be of greater ser\ 
ice to the millers. 

A study is being made at the presen! 
time of the subject of the “effect © 
flour by the use of returned flour sacks. 
and I mention this only as illustrative 0! 
the subjects that the institute could ve: 
properly take up for the benefit of t! 
bakers as well as the millers. 

We will all agree that intelligent « 
operation of both millers and bake 
through the institute will very great 
improve the relationship existing betwe: 
flour millers and flour users. 

I would like to suggest and urge t! 
appointment of a visitation committ« 
composed of millers and milling tec! 
nologists from different parts of tli 
country, to be the medium through whi: 
and by whose help greater use might | 
developed for the milling industry |) 
the institute. 

Up to the present time the institut: 
has been largely self-sustaining and ha- 
been nearly entirely supported by th: 
bakers. It is the intention to greatly in 
crease the activities of the American In 
stitute of Baking for greater service, not 
only to the bakers, but the millers an 
allied trades. Primarily, the expense 
will naturally be borne by the bakers. 
and only secondarily by others whose in- 
terest may be enlisted for its develop- 
ment. At the present time no request» 
for contributions are being made, and | 
want to emphasize that the desire of 
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serving the milling industry is not in- 
spired by any motive of material sup- 
port that may be asked of it at some 
later date. ; i> 

Without question here is an institu- 
tion that the millers should know about 
and become well acquainted with. I 
urge that every miller pay a visit to the 
\merican Institute of Baking at 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, where he will 
he very welcome at any time, and 
through a personal inspection satisfy 
himself as to the value to the millers 
of this excellent institution, which is still 
in its infancy of development of the 
ervice that it will render. 


Financial Report 





RECEIPTS 
Galance in hands of treasurer, 

March 31, 1923 ....-eeeeseeeeces $6,095.47 
DUG .ccccceeeverevescescecs -.. 31,723.50 
Registration of brands ... 70.00 
interest on bank deposit . 200.11 
PPrimntiNn® ..ccccecaceececesesereeee 65.25 

$38,154.33 


EXPENDITURES 


Salary account— 
SOCPORAEY cccccpececcscvccsccsecece $12,000.00 
Export agent 3,000.00 





i. S. Wagner ... 2,083.30 
Official counsel ......6..eeseeeseeee 1,200.00 

ommerce counsel .....-+.-++++0+% 999.96 
Office assistant .....-..ceeeeervees 1,840.00 





$21,123.26 
Office account— 
tent, 12 months to March 31, 1924. $1,541.00 


PORTABO oc cccccccccccccccscevesecs 842.00 
i ()). MUR EREREEERERTOE RESET EE EE 404.68 
POleMMOMS cc cccsccccseveviecscsevees 135.09 

BtIGMOET cc ccc cecnsreeceercveseees 85.28 
\ddressing and mailing .......... 150.00 
(office expense of president........ 14,11 
ffice expense of treasurer ........ 50.00 

e and towel supply .........+..+-.- 55.00 
tegistration bureau ............+. 111.70 
sank collection charges ........... 14.96 








$3,403.82 
Printing, etce.— 
dy) Pre errr ee reer ererey. $4,234.98 
Incidental and extraordinary expenses— 








eporting meetings ..........+++. $444.45 
special attorneys’ fees ............ 279.69 
Hotel expense of meetings ... 31.00 
Incidental office expenses 61.16 
Water supply for office ............ 11.00 
Auditing books, Ernst & Ernst..... 25.00 
Corporation Trust Co. service ..... 15.00 
Research council dues ...... Ter 10.00 
Whaley-Eaton service ............ 15.00 
National Industrial Traffic League. 100.00 
Chamber of Commerce of U. 8. A.. 200.00 
National Fire Protective Association 60.00 
Flowers for deceased officers ...... 30.35 
Bond £6f SOCTOtOTy ccc cececcecces 12.50 
$1,295.15 
Travelling expenses, etc.— 

PORE i040 60660) 0046600408 0000 08 $102.40 
CNY G55 SG4ssN0s ch Vine e800 0408 979.18 
SPE SUED ie ie 0:5 2 65:94:09 59.8:0,0:0 a'v-s 263.07 
Comempittee GRMONBR. 2c. cccccccccces 741.55 





$2,086.20 


$32,143.41 


Balance in hands of treasurer, 





PEROUR Fh, BONE 2b 0teucdeeteese $6,010.92 
Cash in hands of secretary, $500, 
making total cash on hand...... $6,510.92 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





September .... 1,410 1,544 1,246 574 
OCoteber ....006 2,209 2,147 41,390 1,144 
November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,044 
December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 886 
January ....... 1,850 1,680 1,200 998 
February ...... 1,811 1,482 1,330 738 
MEE *eskecas ee 1,721 1,271 883 
PO Ferree 1,408 1,017 768 
eee 1,378 1,220 728 
Ge Kcnkerades 1,265 1,042 768 
a 1,195 1,000 709 
MR Ska da wus 1,108 1,236 661 

eee *11,459 19,086 15,455 9,901 


*Six months, 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
March 31, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 

. 1923-24 1922-23 
Wes .erdascccave 238,839,430 211,737,385 
CE wed hie sna 30,096,577 17,277,412 
Barley vawreebein wee 11,467,179 12,212,025 
a” Fear 3,548,140 " 2,273,236 
SY wut tite wesuee’e 4,276,509 9,319,325 
GOON Gevedeeue seca 34,508 44,601 

SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1923-24 1922-23 
WOE is os vise 0 gb 184,739,767 166,842,159 
CO See or 17,394,402 7,472,157 
I 6 site eae aie 8,278,349 7,553,004 
Flaxseed ..:....... 2,610,059 1,565,242 
an eee Peer oe 3,745,763 7,417,848 
Es divs nil. 6 $040Oes) A eeetem ..  beeene 

By rail— 
a ERE 6,518,666 17,213,513 
SE dake cht ovcws da 3,445,944 5,362,735 
S's 0 Giiead b<'éwie 2,048,820 1,722,198 
SS eae 334,714 589,977 
Mt temdbeanttcvese 35,414 8,674 
Gee Sebsvod se seces 34,508 42,932 
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NEW YORK 

The best thing that can be said of the 
flour market is that occasionally a car is 
being sold. As for the worst, it cannot 
be said—at least not as restrictions stand 
governing the printed word sent through 
the mails. 

The combination of Jewish holidays, 
closed macaroni factories and general in- 
difference resulted in a discouraging cur- 
tailment of business last week. There 
was, however, one note of optimism in 
the air, caused by the fact that the gen- 
eral cleaning out of bakeshops previous 
to the holidays left stocks very small, 
and there was every reason why pur- 
chases during the next couple of weeks 
should be of a much more encouraging 
volume. 

Kansas flours were especially hard hit 
by the tie-up in macaroni factories, as 
with the high prices on semolina for the 
past several weeks, macaroni men have 
been buying Kansas flour to take its 
place. 

Well-known brands of spring wheat 
flours had the best call, although there 
were a number of mills which reverted 
to price cutting to get business. This 
unfortunate practice drew business, but 
it is greatly to be deplored. The fact 
that buyers and sellers were apart in 
their ideas on price left the market in 
a waiting position. Mills claim the prices 
they must pay for zood milling wheat 
make it impossible for them to reduce 
quotations, and buyers are evidently 
seeking something for nearly nothing, so 
they cannot be said to be working in 
close harmony. 

Rye flour was quiet, and prices had a 
wide range. Sales were at $4@4.15, 
while quotations went as high as $4.35@ 
4.40, with almost no one interested, 

Contrary to its recent custom, the ex- 
port market exhibited a faint interest. 
A fair business was done in Canadian 
flours, and from renewed inquiries from 
the Mediterranean it seemed possible 
there might be some business developed 
there. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.50@7, standard patents $6.20@ 
6.40, clears $5@5.55; hard winter pat- 
ents $6@6.50, straights $5.50@6, clears 
$4.85@5.15; soft winter straights, $4.90 
@5.30,—all in jute. Receipts, 240,628 
bbls; exports, 158,185. 


WHEAT 


For the greater part of the week the 
wheat market was only moderately ac- 
tive. Later, on reports from Washing- 
ton that the McNary-Haugen bill had 
been reported favorably, the market 
grew feverish and shorts covered freely. 
There were liberal sales of Manitobas for 
export, and freight space was booked to 
United Kingdom, continental and Medi- 
terranean ports. Crop accounts were 
satisfactory. Quotations: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.244%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.3842¢; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.20%; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.14%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.17%. Receipts, 793,800 
bus; exports, 997,801. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn declined in sympathy with wheat. 
Cash demand was slow, and the market 
was considerably disturbed. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 97c; No. 2 mixed, 96c; No. 
2 white, 97c. Receipts, 38,400 bus. 

Price changes in oats were narrow, as 
the market was steady, though with some 
independent strength. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 59c; No. 3 white, 57%4c. Re- 
ceipts, 102,000 bus. 

NOTES 

Samuel Feuer, baker, 12 Pitt Street, 
has been thrown into involuntary bank- 
ruptcy. 


The Federal Mill & Elevator Co. is 
about to bond a portion of its Lockport 
mill for export purposes. 

W. Simpson, flour exporter, returned 
from Montreal last week, where he had 
spent the Easter holidays. 

F. H. Price was in Chicago several 
days last week attending the meeting of 
the Millers’ Nationa: Federation. 

J. A. Sim, general manager Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., spent about 10 
days in the West, returning home April 
28. 

W. P. McLaughlin, sales manager for 
the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., spent last week in New York 
City. 

J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo, stopped off in New 
York, last week, on his way home after 
a trip to Boston. 

C. E. Austin, general manager State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., 
visited Frank R. Prina, the mill’s repre- 
sentative here, last week. 

H. L.. McLeod, of the New York of- 
fices of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
left last week on a trip to the mill in 
Minneapolis, stopping off en route at 
Binghamton and Syracuse. 

Two upstate millers in this market 
last week were George P. Urban, secre- 
tary and treasurer George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, and Hugh Galbraith, secre- 
tary Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., Troy. 

Willem Van der Schalk, of Hamburg, 
Germany, arrived in New York April 
24 on board the Reliance, after an 11 
days’ trip direct from Hamburg. He 
intends to spend a few days in this city. 

While as yet it seems that no definite 
agreement has been reached between 
macaroni manufacturers and the striking 
workers, a few of the men are drifting 
back, so it is hoped that conditions will 
before long right themselves. 

The Atlantic Tidewater Terminal has 
recently leased the army base piers at 
the foot of Fifty-eighth Street, Brook- 
lyn, with a view to inducing more steam- 
ship lines to follow the example of the 
North German Lloyd in making its ter- 
minal in the other borough. 

Robert M. French, president French- 
Pancoast Laboratories, Inc., who has 
recently been connected with the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., in the selling de- 
partment, has resigned and become treas- 
urer and general manager for A. S. 
Hoyt & Co., 90 West Broadway, manu- 
facturers of gluten flour and paste. 

H. J. Greenbank, of Bogert & Green- 
bank, flour dealers, is a member of the 
board of directors for the Broad Street 
Hospital, since it has been taken over 
by the Masonic fraternity. This hospital, 
which serves the financial district, has 
always had a hard time meeting its finan- 
cial obligations, and the Masons have now 
guaranteed its upkeep, with additions to 
its equipment. 

Walter Jaffrey, durum wheat buyer 
for the Commander Mill Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was in New York with Mrs. Jaffrey 
last week, enjoying a second honeymoon. 
He came to visit the electrical show, as 
he intends buying a 75-foot motor launch 
for use on the Mississippi River to make 
a trip from Minneapolis to New Or- 
leans and also along the Florida, Louisi- 
ana and Texas coast. 


BALTIMORE 

Trading in flour last week was greatly 
handicapped by fluctuations in wheat. 
Some of the mills advanced prices as 
much as 20c bbl, but a few were willing 
to sell around old figures, and these 
captured the orders, which showed im- 
provement in the aggregate. Probably 
the largest single sale of the week was 
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that of 2,500 bbls hard winter short pat- 
ent at $6.05, jute, which is a big dis- 
count from what many of the spring 
wheat mills are asking and which differ- 
ence is doubtless causing many deflec- 
tions from the northwestern product. 
The next best seller was near-by soft 
winter straight at $4.60@4.85 in second- 
hand cottons, principally around the in- 
side rate in car lots to the domestic 
trade, but with at least one good-sized 
lot going at a comparatively low, though 
private, figure for export. Much more 
could have been done had the market 
held steady to firm. 

City mills ran moderately, and report- 
ed trade fairly good, domestic and ex- 
port. They advanced their spring pat- 
ent flour 10c bbl, made no change in soft 
winters, and reduced feed $1 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5e less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $6.50@6.75, 
standard patent $6.10@6.35; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.15@6.40, straight 
$5.75@6; soft winter short patent $5.40 
@5.65, straight (near-by) $4.60@4.85; 
rye flour, white $4.15@4.40, dark $3.65@ 
3.90. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $7.65; winter patent, $6.45; win- 
ter straight, $5.95. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
19,536 bbls, 8,703 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
14,765 bbls. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed was nominally steady, but 
dull and listless, Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $28@30; soft 
winter bran, $32@33; standard mid- 
dlings, $27@28; flour middlings, $32@33; 
red dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, 
$29. 

WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
scarce and upward, closing %c higher 
than a week ago. No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, closed on April 26 at 4c premium 
over No. 2 red winter, as against 4c 
over the previous week and 3c under last 
year. Closing prices: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.10%; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.10%; range of southern for 
week, $1.08%@1.10; last year, $1.18@ 
140%. 

Of the 183,960 bus wheat received here 
last week, 183,213 went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 542,589 bus, all Ca- 
nadian. Stocks were 447,313 bus, 251,- 
484 domestic and 195,827 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
23, 1923, to April 26, 1924, 1,115,032, 
against 1,041,783 in the corresponding 
period of 1923. Arrivals for the week 
were nil, against 76 bus last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
3 yellow, track, 90c; No. 2, spot, 87%4c; 
No. 3, spot, 8414c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.25@4.30. Receipts, 30,822 bus; 
stock, 277,028. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to April 26, 1924, 268,777 
bus; year ago, 341,081. Range of prices 
last week, 8344@8714c; last year, 881%4@ 
9436c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 574% @58c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 5644@57c. Receipts, nil; stock, 
68,295 bus. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
75%ec. Receipts, 2,697 bus; exports, 63,- 
318; stock, 66,280. 


NOTES 


A cargo of rye for Finland was cleared 
from here last week. 


Rye flour for export and Pacific Coast 
flour for domestic use formed a fair 
portion of the receipts here last week. 

George S. Jackson, vice president 
Barnes-Jackson Co., grain exporters, has 
returned from a two months’ trip to 
the Mediterranean, accompanied by his 
wife. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., exporter, accompanied 
by his wife, daughter and son-in-law, 
will sail for Europe May 3 on the Hol- 
land America Line steamer Rotterdam, 
to be gone two or three months, 


The Carroll County Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association, Westminster, Md., 
with no eapital stock, to purchase sup- 
plies in a co-operative way and to mar- 
ket farm products, has been incorporat- 
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ed; also the Howard County Farm Bu- 
reau Co-operative Association, Ellicott 
City, Md., with the same purpose in 
view. 

T. Murray Maynadier, flour and grain 
commission, vice chairman of the grain 
grading and appeal committees of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and 
who owns and operates a mill at Belair, 
Md., was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent of the Maryland Society of the 
Sons of. the American Revolution at its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Belvedere 
on the evening of April 19. 


Visitors to this market last week were 
Norbert De Ruyter, manager of agencies 
for the Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration, Antwerp, Belgium; E. S. Gal- 
loway, of Webb & Kenward, Inc., grain 
exporter, New York; Carl Cappel, presi- 
dent Dwight Hamlin Co., Inc., molasses 
feeds, Pittsburgh; G. W. and D. B. 
Kessler, father and son and president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Ty- 
rone (Pa.) Milling Co; Grant Cole, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cuarves H, Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 


Last week was a dull one for hard 
wheat millers. There were scattering 
sales of car lots and the total volume of 
business might have been worse, but it 
still lacked a long way from a fair av- 
erage. ‘There was little haggling over 
prices. 

Buying was down to immediate needs, 
or for delivery within 30 days. The sen- 
timent is growing that a tinkering Con- 
gress is one of the real liabilities to the 
milling business. Uncertain of the full 
effects of legislation already passed, and 
still more of what may happen before 
final adjournment, the trade has no stom- 
ach for taking chances. 

One encouraging feature of the situa- 
tion was the increasing disposition of 
mills to put a close price on their prod- 
ucts and then pursue a take-it-or-leave-it 
policy. While there may be a little cut- 
ting, it was far less flagrant. Agents 
of western mills were less aggressive. 

What little business there was, was 
practically all for mill brands. The mills 
that have been depending on bulk flour, 
with little attention to their own brands, 
have been much harder hit by competi- 
tion than those which sized up the situa- 
tion in the days when anything that 
looked like flour sold itself, and got 
ready for the reaction. 

In most cases mills made concessions 
on prices of 15@20c bbl, mostly on the 
better grades. Here was the range of 
prices on hard wheat flours, April 26: 
spring patents, $7.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50; bakers patent, 
$7.05, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $7, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
first clears, $5.50@6.50, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $5.75@6.50; low 
grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flour still showed good vi- 
tality last week. There was considerable 
inquiry, and a good part of it material- 
ized into business, mainly within 30 days. 
While there was some haggling over 
prices, mills would make no concessions. 
As in the case of hard wheat flours, in- 
quiry was best on mill brands, and the 
bulk of the sales was for some of the 
favorites. Prices showed little variation 
from a fortnight ago. Spring straights, 
mill brands, sold mostly at $5.70@5.80 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6@6.50. 

Little active demand for either entire 
wheat flour or graham developed last 
week. Prices were about steady, with 
entire wheat at $6.45@6.50 bbl, and gra- 
ham at $5.60@5.65, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Rye flour was in fair demand. 
Shipping directions on earlier bookings 
came in freely. Output was well up to 
the average of recent weeks. Prices on 
best light mill brands were unchanged 
at $4.70 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Western rye in light demand. 

Millfeed ruled steady. Bran had a 
tendency to firm up, but middlings were 
inclined to drag. Most mills are closely 
sold up on all kinds of feed. — 
prices: spring bran, $29.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $83; winter 
bran, $32@33, sacked, mostly mill door; 
spring middlings, $30.50@32.50, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $85; winter 


middlings, $84@35, sacked, mostly local. 
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Rye feed in oe gy | better demand, but 
price unchanged at $26 ton, sacked, most- 
ly local. 

Western feed slow, with sales mostly 
restricted to small lots. Prices were 
about steady, with corn meal at $37 ton 
and ground oats at $40.50, sacked, de- 
livered. Corn meal, table quality, sold in 
a small way at $3.25 per 100 lbs, and in 
5-lb sacks at $3.50. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ApTtl BORE .cvcceveseccccee 4,100 22 
Previous week .......+.++. 5,700 36 


Of the week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter and 700 
rye. 

im * 

W. W. Van Vechten, president Van 
Vechten Milling Co., has returned from 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour business last week was light, 
buyers lacking confidence. Limits, how- 
ever, generally were steadily maintained. 
Stocks in the hands of jobbers and bak- 
ers are small, but they are limiting pur- 
chases closely to the satisfaction of cur- 
rent requirements. Receipts during the 
week, 8,413,333 bbls. 

Exports, 800 sacks to Havana and 
1,000 to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$6.85@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75, 
first clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.75, straight $6.10@6.40; 
soft winter straight, $4.75@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.35@4.55; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.75@3.90. 


MILLFEED 
There was little trading in millfeed, 
but prices were steadily held. Quota- 
tions in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran, $80@31; soft winter bran, $31@ 
31.50; standard middlings, $29@29.50; 
flour middlings, $34@34.50; red dog, $38 
@39. 
WHEAT 
The market for export deliveries of 
wheat was nominal, in the absence of spot 
offerings. Car lots for local trade ruled 
firm under light offerings and a fair de- 
mand. Receipts, 640,818 bus; exports, 
833,031; stock, 1,895,334. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, nominal. Car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 red winter, 
$1.20@1.22; No. 3; $1.17@1.19. 


RYE 


Prices of rye declined Ic early in the 
week, but %c of the loss was recovered 
and the market closed firm, with supplies 
light. Stock, 206,394 bus. Quotations 
were 744%4@75iéc for No. 2 western and 
70Y%@il%e for No. 2 near by. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


The market for export deliveries of 
corn was quiet and Ic lower. Local car 
lots declined %c early in the week, but 
subsequently recovered and closed firm 
under scarcity. Receipts, 27,491 bus; 
stock, 231,751. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 88@89c, No. 3 
86@87c, No. 4 8344@84%c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 3 yellow 89@90c. 

Trade in corn products was quiet and 
largely of a jobbing character, and the 
market was easier. Quotations, in 100- 
Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.30; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.30; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.30. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


There was little demand for oats, but 
prices were steadily held, due to scarcity. 
Receipts, 18,763 bus; stock, 37,876. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 60@60%c; No. 3 
white, 584% @59c. 

Oatmeal sold slowly at $3.60 per 100-Ib 
sack for ground. 

NOTES 

The Commercial Exchange last Monday 
started to operate under daylight savin 
time, and will continue to do so until 
Sept. 27. 

Geyelin & Co. have been appointed 
Philadelphia representatives of the At- 
































































































lantic, Gulf and West Indies Steamship 
The first ship consigned to the new 
agency is the Agwimats. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 


BUFFALO 

Flour buyers and sellers are a long 
way apart on their ideas of values, with 
the result that sales last week were 
small. The only real developments were 
the greater number of offers made by 
consumers and the increased strength of 
prices of both the northwestern and 
southwestern grades. 

Some of the larger producers of both 
regions advanced their prices 10c bbl 
during the week, while no concessions 
were reported by sellers, indicating the 
firmness of the entire list. New York 
state millers see reason for hope in the 
increasing firmness in the price policy of 
northwestern mills, and have declined 
some offers which might have been ac- 
cepted were it not for signs that lead- 
ing millers have come to the conclusion 
that sales of flour at a loss are worse 
than no sales at all. 

Bakers made offers 25@50c under the 
prevailing market range during the week, 
but in no instance were these accepted, 
so far as can be learned. The trade in 
New York state and in parts of Penn- 
sylvania is inquiring for flour, but is 
not buying, no round lots having been 
disposed of last week. 

Sale of semolina has been stimulated by 
a macaroni war now in progress in Buf- 
falo. One manufacturer is selling his 
produce at 5c lb, and admits this is a 
losing proposition, but he is determined 
to eliminate outside competition, if this 
is possible. 

Semolina advanced to 4c on April 25 
after dropping to 3%c. Before the ad- 
vance western mills were offered some 
business if they would quote a price of 
3%c. This they refused to do, and the 
sales did not materialize. 

One Rochester mill is said to have 
sold two cars of semolina for Chicago 
delivery, thus reversing the ordinary di- 
rection of travel of flour. All Buffalo 
quotations were very firm last week. 

Buffalo quotations, April 26: north- 
western fancy patents $7@7.40, standard 
$6.30@6.60, first clear $5.25@5.50; Kan- 
sas fancy $6.45@6.75, standard $6.20@ 
6.40; semolina, 4c lb, 100-lb sacks; rye, 
white and dark, $4.40@4.50, carloads. 

BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
AMET BO-BE .ncccersscccse 110,851 67 
Previous week ........... 122,510 74 
WORE GBS cscccccccccsvcces 83,499 50 
TWO FORTS OOO occcccccecs 92,250 55 


MILLFEED 


There is a fair demand for most mill- 
feed for prompt shipment, but futures 
are weak, due to the fear that this mar- 
ket will be flooded with tonnage when 
lake navigation gets fairly under way. . 

Those who want feeds want them for 
immediate shipment, and there is enough 
of this demand to impart considerable 
firmness to near-by prices. Resellers are 
using extreme caution in taking on fu- 
tures. 

Bran declined 50c last week, both store 
and local tonnage being available on a 
basis of $29 ton, Boston. There is na 
great excess of this feed available, and 
the market for it is very steady. There 
is still a large unsold tonnage of stand- 
ard middlings in store here. The price, 
remains unchanged, $27.50 ton, Boston. 
Owners would like to dispose of their 
stocks at this price, but are not disposed 
to take less. Some holders are asking 


e { 

The Montana mixed feed which was 
in store here has been practically closed 
out, netting the owners about $27, Buf- 
falo. Its withdrawal from the market 
has given other feeds strength they 
= otherwise lack. Red dog is being 
sold at $32.50, Buffalo. 

Grinders of oil meal are in a quandary. 
Apparently there is enough demand to 
more absorb their present output, 
but they fear to increase production, as 
this might undermine the now firm mar- 
ket. , too, the oil demand does not 
warrant an increase of output on its 
account. The result is that mills and re- 
sellers can dispose of all the meal they 
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have to offer for prompt shipment at 
prices averaging $42 for the 34 per cent 
but find little demand for future ship- 
ment. The 31 per cent is quoted at 
$39.50 for shipment the last half of May 
and $38.50 for June and July.  poti, 
prices are an advance of 50¢ ton over 
the previous week. 

Cottonseed meal has advanced 50@ 75¢ 
ton, the new price being $51.50, Boston 
for the 43 per cent grade. There j: 4 
fairly strong demand, and sales were 
made at $51.25, after which the price \ 


as 


_ advanced 25c at the end of last week 


GRAIN 


The first grain cargoes of the season 
arrived at this port last week, the ste.)- 
ers Amazon and Harold B. Nye |yring- 
ing them in. Others were reported \:it- 
tered over the upper lakes, downhound, 
but no great rush of grain was expeied 
at local elevators much before May |. 
Port Colborne reported numerous 4 ;riy- 
als, but the big freighters were hiv ing 
difficulty in getting through the ice off 
that port. 

The Welland Canal is in operation. ‘jut 
the New York state barge canal wil! jot 
be ready for its fleet until some ‘ine 
during the first week in May, due t» (he 
usual spring freshets in the Mol \k 
valley. 

The first cargoes comprised about | 
000 bus, and a brisk opening of the 
gation season is forecast. Stocks of 
grain here total as follows: 

American Canadian T 


Ws wcscccwss 2,976,926 1,958,981 4,9 
a. ee 656,353 ...... 5 
ree 608,595 221,226 
WORTEEP on ccveces [Sf : ae 1 
« BD escevsecsins 1,967,729 30,124 1,99 


Buffalo stocks decreased 1,340,000) 
in one week, and elevators loaded 
cars for eastern seaboard. 

The week was very dull on the |: 
exchange, owing to scarcity of gr: 
meeting requirements of prospect 
buyers. Millers seem fairly well su 
plied with wheat for present needs, 31::/ 
will not buy for future requirements \: 
til they get definite word from Washi: 
ton on pending matters. 

Receipts for week ending April 
wheat, 7 cars; corn, 147; oats, 94; rye, 
barley, 14; feed, 43; buckwheat, 
milo, 5. 

No. 3 yellow corn sold on April 
for 874%c. No oats were offered on thit 
day. Barley was very firm, 46-lb mal! 
ing being nominally quoted at 8lc, ¢.i./ 
Buffalo. No, 2 rye was quoted at 7614, 
through billed. 


FLOUR CLUB PARTY 


More than 50 members and _ invited 
guests attended the annual dinner of t!« 
Buffalo Flour Club, held Friday evenin: 
April 25, in the Hotel Buffalo. The at 
fair began at 5:30, when M. C. Burns. 
chairman of the entertainment commit 
tee, invited the assembled throng into « 
private dining room where assorted Vol 
stead beverages were served. 

After an hour of fellowship 
President Fred Krueger called the clu! 
to order for the annual business meeting 
W. C. Preyer, chairman of the nominat 
ing committee, announced that it was 
the unanimous sentiment of the club tha! 
the president, in view of his record o! 
achievement and his skill in smoothiny 
over club difficulties, should accept a sec 


ond term. A motion to this effect wi 


carried unanimously and uproariously. 

Mr. Krueger responded with well 
chosen remarks in which he called atten 
tion to the fact that the Buffalo Flou 
Club is the “livest organization in tli 
country,” and a meeting place wher: 
business rivalry is forgotten and good 
fellowship reigns supreme. 

Mr. Preyer then moved that Frank 
Dirnberger be rewarded for his years of 
faithful service as club secretary by ele- 
vation to the station of vice president. 
This motion was unanimously carried. 

W. J. J. Moore, of the J. A. Walter 
Milling Co. was made secretary and 
treasurer by acclamation. 

The club then adjourned to the main 
dining room of the hotel, where a six- 
course dinner was served. A company 
of a dozen entertainers kept things mov- 
ing at a lively pace for more than three 
hours. Before adjournment Mr. Burns 
and his associates, Max Cohen and 
Frank Wilson, were given suitable tokens 
in appreciation of their services. 

Practically the entire membership of 
the club was present. Out-of-town 
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ests included W. J. Brewer, Thompson 
tilling Co., Lockport, Lionel Troes, 
James H. Gray Millin Co., Springville, 
and Frank H. Sherrill, Christian Mills, 
Utica. 

CORN EXCHANGE ELECTION 

The Buffalo Corn Exchange has elect- 
ed Edwin M. Husted, of the Superior 
Elevator Co. as president; William J. 
Heinold, of J. J. Heinold, Inc., vice 
president; Fred E. Pond, secretary; W. 
kK. Townsend, Townsend-Ward Co., treas- 
urer. 

NOTES 

Dwight K, Yerxa, manager new Pills- 
bury mill here, is in Chicago. 

Henry Veatch, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., visited New York and Boston re- 
et ntly. 

J. A. Walter, president J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., is home after visiting east- 
ern markets. 

Reuben Clarke Wilson, 73 years old, 
retired elevator man, died at his home 

| East Ferry Street, Buffalo, recently. 
rhree sons survive. 

W. S. Preyer, manager of the Buf- 
‘alo branch of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co, recently visited northern New 
York in quest of business. 

Rt. L. Darrison has been elected to 

‘present the feed, grain and flour in- 
icrests of Lockport on the board of 
lirectors of the Merchants’ Bureau of 

it city. 

(he Monroe Warehouse Co., Roches- 
vr, has purchased the large government 
\urehouse in that city and will use it 

vy flour and other storage. Donald 

‘ailey is head of the corporation. 

The plant of the Liberty Macaroni 
Co. Fredonia, N. Y., which formerly was 
iperated by Goia & Co., of Rochester, 
las been purchased by Dunkirk men, and 
will be equipped with new machinery 
and placed in operation. 

Governor Smith has signed Senator 
Parton Swift’s bill amending sections of 
the general business law by making 
warehouses liable for the nonexistence or 
misdescription of goods to a holder of 
a receipt issued by an agent or employee 
with apparent authority to issue same. 

Reports made public by R. K. Fuller, 
canal commissioner, show that insurance 
firms covering canal ee perry lost $400,- 
000 in 1923, compared with $1,000,000 
in 1922, Failure to dredge the canal to 
proper depth was responsible for a por- 
tion of the loss, but the reduction is re- 
garded as a gratifying one by state of- 
ficials. It probably will have an impor- 
tant bearing on this year’s insurance 
rates, 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BOSTON 

There was a slight advance in prices 
quoted by some of the spring and hard 
winter wheat mills locally last week, on 
account of higher wheat values, but few 
sales were reported by salesmen. 

Quotations on flour, per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, were as follows at the close of the 
week: spring patents, special short $7.25 
@7.70, standard patents $6.50@7.30, first 
clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter patents, 
$6@6.75; soft winter patents $5.50@ 
6.60, straight $5.25@5.90, clear $5@5.50. 


RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending April 26, with compari- 
sons: 
c-Receipts— -—Stocks— — 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, ites... GRREP BERNB nice secic 
Wheat, bus... 1,500 44,775 2,043 184,498 
COP, “BOB: 0500) ‘andon 4,300 7,852 3,140 
Oats, bus..... 15,125 71,550 99,747 69,662 
Re, Mivcses isces 2,100 310,784 64,053 
DOE, WOR 65 ives Saves ee ° ota 
Millfeed, tons.. 95 a ee 
Oatmeal, cases. coe wae” seie¥.: mean 

MILLFEED 


Offerings of Canadian bran were light 
for shipment ay the month of May. 
re was very little inquiry, and prices 
were nominal. Some Pacific Coast bran 
was offered on spot, but there was no 
demand to speak of, and the result was 
Some pressure to sell. Quotations were 
about 50c ton under northwestern bran 
for delivery at Boston points. 
general demand for all wheat 
feeds last week was quiet, with the mar- 
ket easier at the close. Other feeds were 
practically unchanged, with a slow de- 
mand. ions, per ton: spring bran, 
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$28.50@29; winter middlings, $28@32; 
mixed feed, $29.50@34; red dog, $39.50; 
gluten feed, June shipment, $39.50; glu- 
ten meal, $45.80; hominy feed, $35.25; 
stock feed, $37@88; oat hulls, reground, 
$16; cottonseed meal, $43@52; linseed 
meal, $43.50,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 


The corn meal market was firm, with 
indications of an advance at the close. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.35, 
bolted yellow at $2.30, and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $1.90, all in 100’s. 
Oatmeal firmer, with the market held 
higher. Rolled was quoted at $2.90, 
with cut and ground at $3.19, in 90-Ib 
sacks. An advance was reported in rye 
flour, choice being quoted at $4.50@4.75 
bbl, and straight at $4.25@4.40. 


EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending April 26 were 38,150 bus bonded 
oats to London, 3,000 sacks flour to 
Hamburg and 1,784 to Rotterdam. 


Louis W. DePass. 


NORFOLK 

Sales of flour last week indicated only 
a steady market. In the absence of any 
unusual demand, there was little chan 
in prices. Spring wheat flours were held 
more firmly, while winters, if anything, 
were easier. Strictly fancy northwest- 
ern spring patents were quoted at $7.20 
@740, bakers grades $6.80@6.90; Kan- 
sas fancy family patents $6.70@7, bak- 
ers grades $6.60@6.80; winter patents, 
well-known brands, $5.75@5.95, standard 
patents $5.25@5.50. 

A better demand for feed was one of 
the features, with prices somewhat firm- 
er, and business reported as_ better. 
Standard bran was quoted at $28@29, 
standard middlings $29@29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $81@32, fancy winter flour mid- 
dlings $33@34, and red dog $41@41.50. 


NOTES 


J. H. Culberson, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, was in Norfolk last week visit- 
ing the trade. 

S. M. Briggs, of Baltimore, eastern 
agent for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., was in Norfolk last 
week calling on his trade. 


A number of improvements have been 
ordered to be made on the Norfolk mu- 
nicipal grain elevator during the slack 
season, which will be calculated to speed 
up movement of grain. A new building, 
to serve as the offices of the grain in- 
spectors, is now under construction. 

Flour and feed brokers in this section 
are considering a protest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the new 
tariffs which become effective May 15. 
Certain changes in the reconsigning rules 
affect shipments of products from Ohio 
and other milling sections to tidewater 
Virginia, and militate against movement 
of these products into North Carolina, 


the big distribution territory for Norfolk 
and vicinity. 

Morris K. King, president Lake Drum- 
mond Canal Co. and former superintend- 
ent of the Norfolk-Southern Railroad, 
died in Norfolk, April 19. He was one 
of the best-known transportation men in 
this section, and had been intimately 
identified with the growth of this section 
of Virginia. He was the father of 
Arthur G. King, port director of Nor- 
folk. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


ATLANTA 

Some improvement was noted in last 
week’s flour trade, although no large 
sales were reported. Stocks are fair to 

Prices remained about steady, al- 
though there was a better tone to the 
market. 

Cottonseed meal had a better demand 
and the feeling was somewhat improved, 
without much price change. Dairy trade 
is lightening up as the pastures are get- 
ting green, but the fertilizer trade took 
some meal. Stocks are rather light with 
all except the oil mills, which are carry- 
ing the bulk of supplies. 

ottonseed hulls were in good de- 
mand. Prices were strong and stocks 
limited. Even the oil mills hold limited 
stocks. 

Hominy feed trade was dull, although 
prices were steady and in keeping with 
the price of corn. Stocks are small. 

Wheat millfeed showed some improve- 
ment and moved rather freely. Stocks 
are about equal to demand. 

Hay receipts are light, but there is 
stronger demand for the better grades. 
Stocks are very small, as most of the 
surplus moved during the week. Prices 
were stronger the latter part of the 
week. 

Crop preparation in Georgia is about 
up to the average, and cotton planting 
is general over the entire state. The 
past week’s weather has been ideal for 
farm work. - 
F J. Hore Ticner. 





NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 
ARRANGE THEIR PROGRAMME 


Burrato, N. Y.—The New York State 
Bakers’ Association convention will be 
held in Buffalo Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 27-28, in the Hotel Statler. James 
B. Dwyer, of the General Baking Co., 
who has charge of the programme, is 
urging all bakers, wholesale and retail, 
to attend. Speakers have been provided 
to interest all members of the trade, and 
big and little bakers will present their 
views on regulation of their industry. 

The entertainment programme will in- 
clude a trip to Niagara Falls and the 
gorge, as guests of the Niagara Falls 
flour millers, a trip through the plant 
of the Niagara Falls Power Co., and a 
banquet. Sightseeing trips through Buf- 
falo, a baseball e at the new Buffalo 
Stadium and golf at the Country Club 
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are other features. Hotel reservations 
will be made directly at the hotel. 

Mayor Frank X. Schwab will deliver 
the address of welcome. Speakers and 
their subjects are: John M. Hartley, sec- 
retary Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, Chicago, “Co-operation”; D. O. 
Chindblom, of The W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, “Turning Losses Into Gains”; Fred 
H. Frasier, New York, “Industry as a 
Whole”; Senator Elwood Rabenold, New 
York, “Common Sense Regulation”; F. 
G. Atkinson, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
“Practical Chemistry in Baking”; Traver 
Smith, manager sales promotion The 
Fleischmann Co., “The Kind of Adver- 
tising that Pays”; Arthur F. Sheldon, 
New York, “The Leavening Property of 
Life”; Ellis Baum, New York, also will 
give a short address. 

The informal banquet will be held in 
the Chinese room of the Hotel Statler 
at 7:30 o’clock on the first day of the 
convention. The Vincent Lopez orches- 
tra of the Hotel Statler will furnish the 
music. 

P. D. Fannestock. 


THREE STEAMSHIP LINES 
AT BALTIMORE MERGED 


Bartimore, Mp., April 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is officially announced that 
the Export Transportation Co., Balti- 
more Steamship Co., and W. A. Blake & 
Co., operating 21 Shipping Board steam- 
ers between Baltimore and United King- 
dom ports, have merged as the Consoli- 
dated Navigation Co., with $300,000 capi- 
tal stock and principal offices in the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Building, 220 
Light Street. Officers of the new com- 
pany are W. A. Blake, of the Blake 
lines, president; W. H. Stayton, of the 
Baltimore Steamship Co., chairman of 
the board, and W. F, Taylor and J. K. 
Voshell, of the Export Transportation 
Co., vice presidents. The company will 
inaugurate direct sailings every 10 days 
to Liverpool and Manchester, and fort- 
nightly schedules to Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Avonmouth and British 
Channel ports. The new company is the 
first to be formed in Maryland since 
passage of the law exempting ocean ves- 
sels from taxation, and will be the first 
to carry the name of Baltimore on the 
bows and sterns of its ships. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


SHIP LOAD OF CANADIAN 
FLOUR GOES TO ORIENT 


A shipment of 7,000 tons Canadian 
flour was recently made from the At- 
lantic seaboard by the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Toronto, Ont., direct 
to Hongkong. 

This is the first shipment of this char- 
acter of flour made from the Atlantic 
seaboard direct to the Orient, and it 
establishes some new history for the Ca- 
nadian flour milling trade. 











Steamer That Carried Full Cargo of Flour to China for Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
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SEATTLE 

Oriental inquiry has been very quiet. 
Occasional inquiries received indicate 
prices which are too low for acceptance. 
Stocks of flour at Hongkong and Shang- 
hai, according to recent advices, are 
heavy, and until they are reduced, new 
business cannot be expected. 

There has been a somewhat better de- 
mand from the United Kingdom, and 
moderate sales of both hard and soft 
wheat flours have recently been made to 
Glasgow. 

Pacific northwestern markets have 
shown no interest in buying ahead either 
local flour or flour made by Montana or 
spring wheat mills. The total of small 
lot deliveries on old bookings and new 
sales of small parcels is fairly satisfac- 
tory. In the absence of any argument 
which can be presented to induce future 
commitments, salesmen are confining 
their efforts to maintaining a steady flow 
of orders for current requirements. 

The millfeed situation has been about 
the only encouraging feature in milling. 
Reduced flour output, and increased de- 
mand for Hawaii, caused by the embargo 
on California feeds on account of the 
foot and mouth disease in that state, have 
made a strong market. Washington mill- 
run has been commanding $28 ton and 
Montana mixed feed $25.50, with most 
Montana mills holding out for $26. Re- 
sellers have been asking $25.50 for Mon- 
tana mixed feed. 

Washington flour quotations remain at 
recent levels, but on account of the 
scarcity of the harder varieties of mill- 
ing wheats and the demand for them 
from Minneapolis mills, family patents 
and bakers grades are firmer, and price 
concessions are less in evidence. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week, basis 49-lb cottons, 
carloads, coast: family patent, $5.90@ 
6.30 bbl; straight, $4.15@5; cut-off, $4.55 
@5.10. Pastry flour, basis 98-lb cottons, 
$5.15@5.40; bakers patent, same basis, 
$5.55@6; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota, and Pacific hard wheats, 
$6.25@7.05. 

Dakota first patent, $7.30@7.70 bbl, 
basis 98-lb cottons, carloads, coast; Mon- 
tana, $6.45@6.55; Kansas, $6.40@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 20-26 ........ 52,800 21,357 40 
Previous week ..... 52,800 35,723 68 
Year ago........... 53,800 29,369 56 
Two years ago..... 52,800 22,482 42 
Three years ago.... 52,800 16,224 31 
Four years ago..... 52,800 $37,732 71 
Five years ago..... 52,800 24,542 52 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 20-26 ........ 57,000 16,816 30 

Previous week ..... 57,000 13,1438 23 

Year ago .......... 57,000 11,130 20 

Two years ago..... 57,000 15,109 26 

Three years ago.... 57,000 22,390 39 

Four years ago..... 57,000 38,106 67 

Five years ago..... 57,000 $1,658 55 
WHEAT 


The harder varieties of good milling 
wheats are becoming increasingly scarce, 
and premiums are advancing. Demand 
for these grades, rail shipment, east, has 
strengthened the views of farmers in 
holding for higher prices; all grades of 
wheat are firmly held by growers, and 
demand for export grades is limited. 

Quotations, April 25, No. 1, sacked, 
coast: hard white, $1.07 bu; soft white, 
$1.08; western white, $1.02@1.02%; hard 
winter and northern spring, 964c; red 


winter, 9544c; western red, 95c; Big Bend 
blue-stem and baart, $1.07@1.08. 


NOTES 

W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., who has been in the 
Orient for several months, will return to 
Seattle late in May. 

Intercoastal water shipments of flour 
from Seattle and Tacoma the first half of 
April: to Boston, 3,285 bbls; New York, 
880; Philadelphia, 1,820. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, which for the crop year to April 
1 averaged over 300,000 bbls a month, 
are now extremely light. For the first 
fortnight of April they were: to. Hong- 
kong, 29,371 bbls; Fuchau, 2,500; Yoko- 
hama, 2,300; Philippines, 2,300; United 
Kingdom, 6,000; South and Central 
America, 3,500. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Both wholesale and retail bakers re- 
ported business unusually quiet last 
week, traceable to some extent to the 
Easter holidays and the approach of va- 
cation period. In consequence, flour 
business was generally dull, with prices 
somewhat firmer in sympathy with the 
strength displayed by wheat. 

Prices were as follows: Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $7.50@8.15; Montana stand- 
ard, $6.90@7.60; Kansas standard, $6.50 
@6.85; eastern first clear, $5.60@5.75; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$5.60@5.70,—basis cotton 98's, delivered, 
San Francisco. 

While the millfeed market was gener- 
ally quiet, prices continued to rule firm, 
in the absence of any large offerings. 
Northern bran and mill-run were quoted 
at $31@32 ton, eastern bran and mill- 
run $30@31, with moderate offerings of 
Canadian bran at $29, delivered, San 
Francisco; low grade, $389@40. North- 
ern mills reported very little flour busi- 
ness. With the dry season approaching 
and the lack of green feed this year, 
millfeeds will undoubtedly remain high. 

Stocks of grain. held within the state 
are small, especially of barley, and it is 
estimated the carry-over will be the 
smallest for years. 

Exporters were inactive, due both to 
lack of business and inability to secure 
grain of proper quality to ship. 

NOTES 

W. D. Gregory, president Gregory- 
Jennison Co. and Powers Elevator Co., 
grain, Minneapolis, was in San Fran- 
cisco last week. 

Richard Donald Girvin, in the grain 
business in San Francisco for many 
years, died April 5. He was for a 
number of years chairman of the Grain 
Trade Association. 

George W. Eddy, president C. F. & 
G. W. Eddy, Inc., grain dealers, Boston, 
and B, W. Stephenson, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were in San 
Francisco last week. 


LOS ANGELES 

Although there were signs of business 
improvement early this month, these 
were evidently misleading, for trade has 
continued to drop off. There has been 
no decline in flour prices on the local 
market, however, but flour and grain re- 
ceipts continue small owing to the foot 
and mouth disease quarantine in Los An- 
geles County. 

Flour quotations last week, practically 
the same as the previous week, were as 
follows, carload lots, cotton 98’s: Mon- 
tana top patents $7, 95 per cent $6.50; 
Kansas 95 per cent $6.40@6.60, clears $6; 
Idaho long patents $6, short patents 
$6.25; Utah long patents $5.50, short 
patents $5.75. 

Los Angeles milled flours, net cash, 
carload lots, basis 48’s: family patents 
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$6.80, straights $6.40, first clear $5.25; 
basis 98’s, hard winter bakers $6.20, 
blended bakers $5.90, soft winter bak- 
ers $5.60. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed remained unchanged as fol- 
lows: red and blended mill-run, $31@32; 
white, $32@33. 

GRAINS 

Corn was the same as the previous 
week, No. 3 yellow bringing $1.76@1.77 
per 100 lbs. 

{daho-Utah wheat remained around 
$1.85@1.90 per 100 lbs in bulk, carload 
lots. Offerings were light, as the crop is 
pretty well cleaned up. 

Baart wheat was selling around the 
same figure as for weeks, $2@2.02% per 
100 lbs. Sonora wheat remained the 
same as the previous week, $1.97. 

December barley rallied from the 5c 
drop during the previous week and was 
quoted at $1.67% per 100 lbs; spot and 
shipment remained the same, both being 
quoted at $1.85. 

A. G. Stam™. 


PORTLAND 

There was a fair volume of local flour 
buying last week and, while prices were 
unchanged, the tone of the market was 
reported firmer, because of the higher 
premiums quoted on_ strong milling 
wheat. Family patents were listed at 
$6.05 and bakers flour at $5.70@6.45 in 
straight cars. Some of the mills antici- 
pate an advance in flour soon. Declines 
are out of the question, with good mill- 
ing wheat so firmly held. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 20-26 ......:¢. 62,000 35,953 57 
Previous week ..... 62,000 38,427 61 
Wee GD 6 o-as02208% 62,000 33,888 54 
Two years ago..... 57,000 24,969 43 
Three years ago.... 48,000 21,290 42 
Four years ago..... 48,000 45,246 94 
Five years ago..... 42,600 33,895 79 


No export flour business was worked 
here last week, so far as announced. 
There have been several inquiries from 
the Orient, but the prices indicated are 
out of line. The same applies to the 
European situation. 

Millfeed was very strong, with an 
urgent demand and stocks light. Mill- 
run advanced to $28 ton and middlings 
to $40 in straight cars. A considerable 
quantity of Montana feed has been mar- 
keted here. 

The demand for wheat to fill old sales 
has been good and, with farmers not 
offering much, the market has been firm, 
irrespective of price changes in the East. 
Club sales have generally been at $1.02@ 
1.03 bu, and red wheat at 96c. Choice 
milling blue-stem is worth fully $1.08, 
but very little of it is obtainable. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Quotations on mill products last week 
remained unchanged from those of the 
previous week. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the next price card 
issued for the Great Falls territory will 
show a slight increase, due to the fact 
that wheat prices have been gaining 
strength in recent trading. Current quo- 
tations: patent flour $6.45 bbl and first 
clear $4.60, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 


* NOTES 


J. E. Patton, resident manager for the 
Quinn-Shepherdson Co., is endeavoring to 
induce farmers about Great Falls to turn 
some of their attention from wheat grow- 
ing to other channels. He has circular- 
ized the farming communities, urging the 
planting of corn, and will assist them in 
getting their seed. 

George H. Wichman, travelling rep- 
resentative of the Agricultural Credit 
Association for Montana territory, re- 
cently completed a tour of the state for 
the purpose of ascertaining the needs of 
the several communities that are seeking 
aid from the funds handled by the as- 
sociation. Mr. Wichman, who formerly 
was with a bank at Billings, is attached 
to the Minneapolis office of the credit 
association. 

Joun A. Curry, 
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CUBA 

Havana, April 22.—For the past few 
weeks the one topic of conversation has 
been strikes. These disturbances, com 
ing one after the other, have made it 
difficult for every one. At present, an 
early settlement in the Havana harbor 
strike seems doubtful, and the alread, 
dull and unsatisfactory conditions exis 
ing in the flour market have become more 
pronounced, 

It is reported that the shipowners have 
firmly decided not to consider the request, 
of the workmen, who demand that the 
law, which provides an increase in waves 
and which was in force during the régiie 
of the laboring classes in Cuba, shou! 
once more be made effective. However, 
a little leniency on the part of the shj))- 
owners would have prevented the siti. 
tion from becoming as serious as it now 
is. 

A well-known Canadian milling coi- 
pany has closed’ a sale of 3,000 sacks of 
its first patent at $6.15 per sack of 0 
lbs, c.i.f., Havana. 

Reports concerning the increase jn 
flour imports into the port of Nuevi! 
have been confirmed from that provin: 
The Camaguey market is overstock: <j, 
and importers there are.trying to ( 
pose of their stocks in any way possil)\, 
They have deviated from the usual qu 
ities of flour which they had been } 
chasing, and millers have been endeav« 
ing to sell their flour on a long-te; 
basis, granting 60- and 90-day paymen 
These millers seem to turn a deaf « 
to the inconvenience of such terms, + 
they either do not realize what they 
doing or else have a very large sur)! 
of money. 

At present they are selling direct 
the merchants and bakers in the sm: 
towns in the interior of the island, whi: 
is also risky. Should the present criti: 
situation in the flour market reach t! 
breaking point, millers, no doubt, wou 
profit by their sad experiences, whi: 
perhaps would caution them to act mor 
carefully and conservatively in the f\ 
ture. 

It is reported from Cienfuegos that 
lot of Canadian flour offered as “patent 
is being sold there at $6 per sack of 2 
Ibs, duty free. From Camaguey con. 
the advice that flour is being offered 
$5, $5.50 and $6, duty free. This mea: 
that those merchants who wished to bu 
“flour” are learning now that not on! 
“flour” is required, but also good qualit, 

Prices for Canadian flours have been 
reduced some points under the American 
market. Examples cannot be submitted, 
as they are offered here without a basic 
point for the different grades or quali 
ties. According to the offers in this mar 
ket, the lowest grades quoted are defined 
by the sellers as high patent. 

The outlying markets imported thi 
following quantities of flour during Ieb- 
ruary: Cardenas 3,370 sacks, Caibarien 
5,702, Cienfuegos 3,370, Gibara 1,030, 
Guantanamo 2,500, Manzanillo 3,600, 
Matanzas 4,840, Nuevitas 9,621, Sagua 
2,110, Santiago de Cuba 9,930. 

From these figures can be noted the 
increase in the imports into the port of 
Nuevitas, which in two months amounted 
to 22,304 sacks and which, added to the 
previous stock of about 10,000 sacks, 
makes a total of 33,304 sacks in that 
market at present. This quantity of 
flour in itself indicates the condition of 
the flour market in that territory. 

Cardenas and Matanzas markets are 
very dull and unfavorable at present. 
Caibarien shows improvement and Santi- 
ago and Manzanillo are in somewhat bet- 
ter condition. Cienfuegos and Sagua 
continue the. favcrite markets for Min- 
nesota flours. 

Local prices in Havana continue un- 
satisfactory. There were hopes of an 
improvement upon the arrival of the 
new wheat flours, but the Havana market 
has quite a surplus, which will probably 
cover its needs up to July. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 





INDIANA FARMERS’ WHEAT POOL 
Evansvitte, Inp.—Perry H. Crane, 
secretary Indiana Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, announces that 4,000 farmers pro- 
ducing 4,000,000 bus wheat have entered 
the wheat pool for co-operative market- 
ing. The bureau will incorporate before 
the new wheat comes into market. 
W. W. Ross. 
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MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION REORGANIZED 


(Continued from page 472.) 


Package Differentials: Charles T. Ol- 
son, chairman, Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis; George A. Amendt, Amendat 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; A. E. Bernet, 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Isaac E. Woodard, Acme- 
Evans Co. Indianapolis, Ind; J. L. 
Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; M. 
K. Humphrey, Chickasha Milling Co., 
Chickasha, Okla; Martin Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; J. B. 
McLemore, secretary Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville, Tenn; John 
s. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Walter C. Tiffany, secretary 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Export Trade: R. F. Bausman, chair- 
man, Washburn-Crosby Co., New York 
City; B. J. Rothwell, vice chairman, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Boston, Mass ; 
David Anderson, National Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Karl E. Humphrey, El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla; J. C. Koster, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
H. D. Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., 
lopeka, Kansas; F. H. Price, ex officio, 
5 Beaver Street, New York City. 

Arbitration: Fred N. Rowe, chairman, 
Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Lee F. Graybill, Warwick Co., 
Massillon, Ohio; Willis C. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Orrin C. 
lake, Ewart & Lake, Groveland Station, 
New York; W. E. Meek, Meek Milling 

o., Marissa, Il. 

Insurance: C. B. Jenkins, chairman, 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; 
5. B. MecNear, Sperry Flour Co., San 
rancisco; Julius Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; B. B. Shef- 
field, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis. Another member will be appointed. 

Feedstuffs: O. A. McCrea, chairman, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; 
W. V. Hamilton, Wm. Hamilton & Son, 
Inc., Caledonia, N. Y; C. M. Jackman, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; A. 
R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb; D. G. Lowell, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; G. W. Zie- 
bold, Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Crop Improvements: H. C. Garvin, 
chairman, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; E. L. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Greencastle, Ind; Ferd. P. Meyer, Meyer 
Milling Co., St. Louis; H. G. Randall, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo; H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Transportation: Mark N. Mennel, 
chairman, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; Frank Kell, Wichita Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; C. A. 
Lahey, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; M. H. 
Strothman, Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis; C. V. Topping, secretary South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City; L. 
A. Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis; E. S. Wagner, ex officio, Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago. 

Grain Standardization and Inspection: 
Walter H. Mills, chairman, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; E. C. Andrews, 
Black & White Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill; T. W. Brophy, Jr. B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; Edgar H. 
Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; Roger S. Hurd, Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y; J. W. Morrison, Lexington 
Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

Legislation: Thomas L. Moore, chair- 
man, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; C. 
H. Bell, Quaker City Flour Mills Co., 
Philadelphia; A. T. Collins, Shupe Mills, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa; John Crosby, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; F. G. Em- 
mons, Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich; L. B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; L. E. Moses, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; W. L. 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind; George P. Urban, George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sales Contract: Carl W. Sims, chair- 
man, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind; 
L. C. Chase, Grafton Flour Milling & 
Grain Elevator Co., Grafton, Ohio; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash; Samuel Plant, Geo. 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; J. L. 
Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 


tion, Kansas City; W. B. Webb, Wabasha 
Roller Mills Co., Wabasha, Minn. 

Flour Definitions and Standards: 
James F. Bell, chairman, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Henry M. Al- 
len, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; 
C. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Kansas City; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Harry 
Snyder, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 

The first order of business at Friday 
morning’s session was the report of the 
nominating committee, which was adopt- 
ed. The following were elected as direc- 
tors: G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville, Ky; T. W. Brophy, Jr., 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; A. L. 
Goodman, Duluth-Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., Sparta, Ill; Karl E. Humphrey, 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Consolidat- 
ed Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; Joseph Le- 
Compte, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills 
Co; S. B. McNear, Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco; A. Mennel, Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio; George S. Milnor, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; H. C. 
W. Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg, Pa; H. G. Randall, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; B. B. 
Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Carl W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort, Ind; Ralph C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis; H. D. Yoder, To- 
peka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Reports by chairmen of the various 
standing committees were then heard. 
Some recommendations by the committee 
on feedstuffs were adopted, but aside 
from this no action was taken on reports. 
Various millers spoke of work being done 
in their respective states by colleges and 
departments of agriculture, and sugges- 
tions were made . one miller that the 
best plan to pursue in improving quality 
of wheat was to get the best seed and 
try to have farmers raise the best wheat 
in their communities. 

Carl W. Sims, chairman of the contract 
committee, said his committee had met 
with the contract committee of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, and as his 
report contained points which would en- 
tail considerable discussion, asked wheth- 
er he should give his report then or delay 
it until later. The chair decided, as 
there were important reorganization rec- 
ommendations to discuss, it would be best 
to defer action on this committee’s work. 
Mr. Sims, however, was not able to sub- 
mit his report at the afternoon session, 
as this was fully taken up with plans for 
future activities of the Federation. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


A meeting of the directors was held 
immediately following adjournment and 
the following officers were elected: vice 
chairmen, . S. Helm, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Robert R. 
Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; secretary-treasurer, A. P. 
Husband; export agent, F. H. Price; 
traffic director, E. S. Wagner; official 
counsel, Reed & Rogers; commerce coun- 
sel, James C. Jeffery. 

On the executive committee were elect- 
ed: James F. Bell, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles L. Roos, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; C. B. Jenkins, Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co; Mark N. Mennel, 


Mennel Milling Co, Toledo; Samuel 
Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 


Tipton S. Blish is chairman of the 
board of directors and also chairman of 
the executive committee. 





Attendance 
ILLINOIS 


F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chi- 
cago; T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; O. F. Collins, Mutual Fire 


Prevention Bureau, Chicago; Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, Modern Miller, Chicago; J. L. Grigg, 
Eagle Milling Co., Sparta; A. B. Hammil, 
Trenton Milling Co., Trenton; D. E. Hobel- 
man, American Miller; A. P. Husband, sec- 
retary Millers’ National Federation, Chicago; 
James C. Jeffery, commerce counsel Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago; M. D. King, 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield; Willis 
McFeely, Milwaukee Bag Co., Chicago; W. 
E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa; George 
S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton; Julius 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah; 
Richard Pride, American Miller, Chicago; 
E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; George 
F. Witt, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
Cc. M. Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago; George 
W. Ziebold, Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo; 
John E. Bacon, American Miller, Chicago; 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, Chicago; W. Hom- 
merding, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; 
John I. Logan, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago; H. S. Masters, Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Chicago; C. B. Morison, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago; C. W. 
Partridge, Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; 
E. T. Rodgers, counsel Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Chicago; J. R. Short, J. R. Short 
Milling Co., Chicago; K. L. Templeton, J. 8. 
Templeton & Sons, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Harry E. Bash, Mayflower Mills, Fort 
Wayne; J. L. Blish, T. S. Blish, Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville; Charles T. John- 
son, Home Mill & Grain Co., Mount Vernon; 
Charles B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Carl W. Sims, Sims 
Milling Co., Frankfort; W. L. Sparks, Sparks 
Milling Co., Terre Haute; D. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville; W. - 
Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., Franklin. 


KANSAS 


Vv. P. Campbell, Snell Mill & Grain Co., 
Clay Center; C. S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina; J. F, Enns, Enns Milling 
Co., Inman; Louis Gottschick, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina; R. W. Hoffman, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Enterprise; 8. P. 
Kramer, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka; 
E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven-, 
worth; R. W. Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington; Ralph C. Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; R. F. Teich- 
graeber, Teichgraeber Milling Co., Emporia; 
Cc. B. Warkentin, Newton Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Newton; F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas 
City Milling Co., Arkansag City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


B. J. Rothwell, Boston, Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co. and Bay State Milling Co. 


MICHIGAN 


George A, Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe; F. B. Drees, secretary Michigan 
State Millers’ Association, Lansing; Frank 
T. King, King Milling Co., Lowell; Fred N. 
Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids; Ralph A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids; Franklin Edwards, E. E. 
Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 


F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
H. L. Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; James Ford Bell, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; F. B. Browder, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato; John Crosby, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; William Ful- 
ton, Mills of Albert Lea, Inc., Minneapolis; 
H, C. Garvin, Bay State Milling Co., Wino- 
na; A. IL. Goetzmann, Minneapolis; A. L. 
Goodman, Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; Donald G. Lowell, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; A. J. Oberg, 
King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis; Charles 
T. Olson, Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; B. Stockman, Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth; Guy A. Thomas, Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary Southern Minnesota Mills, 
Minneapolis; W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller 
Mill Co., Wabasha; H. H. Whiting, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


MISSOURI 


Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; H. G. Craft, Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City; Thad L. Hoffman, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; John C. 
Koster, Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City; Arthur T. Leonhardt, Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis; Samuel Plant, George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; Herbert A. 
Porter, Modern Miller, St. Louis; H. G. Ran- 
dall, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; Charles F. Rock, Carroll-Rock Co., 
Kansas City; J. R. Schmitt, Marshall Hall 
Grain Co., St. Joseph; Samuel Sosland, 
Southwestern Miller, Kansas City; E. L. 
Stancliff, George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis; Robert E. Sterling, The Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City; C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas City; 
J. lL. Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City; Charles E. White, Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, St. Louis; A. C. Robin- 
son, Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Co., St. Louis; 
Cc, F. Weeker and John Hawkins, Hunter- 
Robinson-Wenz Co., St. Louis; John W. Cain, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; L. 
E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; F. C. Kaths, Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City. 


MONTANA 
Charles T. McClave, Montana Flour Millis 
Co., Lewistown. 
NEBRASKA 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., Omaha; A. R. Kinney, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
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NEW YORK 

A. J. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York; 
Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Blevator 
Co., Inc., Lockport; F. H, Price, export agent 
Millers’ National Federation, New York; 
Charles T. Stork, Noury & Van der Lande, 
Buffalo; Dwight K. Yerxa, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Buffalo. 

OHIO 

Henry M. Allen, H, R. Allen, Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy; David Anderson, Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo; Edwin M. Colton, 
Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine; E. N. Fair- 
child, Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland; J. 
D. Hurlbut, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
Toledo; B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; L. A. Mennel, Mark N. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; Frank H,. Tan- 
ner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, Columbus; W. H. Wiggin, The North- 
western Miller, Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frank Foltz, secretary Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, Oklahoma City; Karl E. Humphrey, 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; J. 
F. Kroutil, Yukon Mill & Elevator Co., 
Yukon; John Maney, Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., El Reno; George G. Sohlberg, 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cc. A. T. Collins, Shupe 


Pleasant; H. C. W. Patterson, 
Milling Co., Saltsburg. 
TENNESSEE 
E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville; E. 
E. Laurent, Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville; 
J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeastern Mill- 
ers’ Association, Nashville. 
WISCONSIN 
E. C. Bennington, Milwaukee Bag Co., 
Milwaukee; K. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown; W. H. Cahill, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; G. W. Moody, 
Weyauwega Milling Co., Weyauwega; C. W. 
Wright, Flour & Feed, Milwaukee; E. O. 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie; 
F. H. Blodgett, Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janes- 
ville; W. J. Grover, New Richmond Roller 
Mills Co., New Richmond, 


S. O. Werner. 


Mills, Mount 
Patterson 





AUSTRALIA 

MeEsourne, Vicrorta, March 23.—Al- 
though millers in Victoria report that 
their plants are working full time, chief- 
ly on over-sea orders, they point out 
that these were secured prior to the re- 
cent advance in freight rates. The opin- 
ion appears to be fairly general among 
Melbourne millers that the returns from 
the export business in flour are so meag- 
er as scarcely to be worth considering. 
Some of them show a tendency to blame 
the Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion, on the ground that the price which 
they are called upon to pay for wheat 
supplies is out of proportion to that at 
which grain can be purchased in the open 
market. 

Rightly or wrongly, these millers allege 
that the corporation does not adopt a 
correct basis in determining the price to 
be charged to millers, and they assert 
that the calculations evidently are made 
on a much lower freight rate than the 
actual amount which they have been re- 
quired to pay during the last two 
months. Furthermore, they state that a 
definite understanding was arrived at 
between the corporation and the millers 
under contract to it that the price to be 
paid for wheat for export flour should 
be calculated on the rates of freight rul- 
ing from time to time. 

‘inally, they indicate that flour 
freights to London invariably are cheap- 
er than those to other parts of the 
world, yet that is the poorest market for 
Australian flour, so far as concerns the 
price which those who want it are pre- 
pared to offer. 

Apparently the period of high rates 
for wheat is coming to an end. Freight 
for full cargoes is now offering at ap- 
proximately 37s 6d per ton, while the 
rate for parcels is expected to be re- 
duced in proportion. It may be taken 
for granted that freights for flour will 
also become cheaper in the immediate 
future. 

Inquiries are still being received by 
millers of this state and South Australia 
from over-sea buyers, but, owing to the 
existing freight position, only a com- 
paratively small amount of new business 
has been accepted. So far as Victorian 
millers are concerned, however, the sub- 
stantial commitments which they entered 
into earlier in the year are. likely to 
keep the majority of their plants run- 
ning full time for the next few weeks. 

Cuartes J. Matrruews. 





During the period Nov. 1, 1923, to 
March 15, 1924, world exports of corn 
amounted to 51,000,000 bus, or 39,000,000 
less than were exported during the same 
period a year ago. 
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(Continued from page 475.) 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday: April 28 
April 26 April 19 1923 


Wheat, bus...... 782,440 665,600 1,436,160 
Flour, bbis....... 14,777 28,676 37,774 
Millstuff, tons.... 434 368 1,250 
Corn, bus.......- 176,640 125,550 50,310 
Oats, bus.......- 309,520 360,400 253,200 
Barley, bus...... 202,800 153,900 153,000 
gg RR 66,040 62,230 171,250 
Fiaxseed, bus.... 58,000 43,000 130,980 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: April 28 
April 26 April 19 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 679,250 616,280 859,520 
Flour, bbis....... 211,663 228,785 273,738 
Milistuff, tons.... 11,224 11,362 9,872 
Corn, bUS.....-+>. 222,780 191,820 184,950 
Oats, bus........ 861.490 813.960 618,120 
Barley, bus...... 252,800 202,500 280,440 
Rye, bUS,.....+.- 70,560 37,000 15,400 
Flaxseed, bus.... 31,250 20,910 11,500 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Apr. 28 Apr. 29 Apr. 30 

1923 1922 1921 


Apr. 26 Apr. 19 
: : 1,912 262 


Corn ...1,487 1,527 180 

Oats _..3,162 3,687 3,342 20,227 8,690 
Barley... 276 379 547 600 836 
Rye ....7,823 7,909 3,611 692 30 
Flaxseed. 93 105 5 52 975 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
April 26, 1924, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis . 7,567 5,539 1,634 994 
Duluth ......+¢. 6,316 3,284 5,629 3,051 


Totals .......13,883 8,823 7,263 4,045 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
April 26, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 








r-—Receipts——, -—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis... 58 131 54 93 5 52 
Duluth...... 19 12 185 105 9 160 
Totals..... 77 #143 239 198 14 212 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis — Duluth 
Track To arr. Track May July 
9 








April 22 ..$2.47 2.45 2 2.88% 2.34% 
April 23... 2.46% 2.45% 2.42 2.388% 2.35 
April 24.. 2.49 2.46 2.438% 2.38% 2.35 
April .25 .. 2.48% 2.45% 2.44 2.39 2.36% 
April 26.. 2.48 2.46 2.44% 2.389% 2.37% 
April 28 .. 2.47 2.44 2.42% 2.87% 2.35 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 

April Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22. 71% @72 44% @44% 60% @61% 61@78 
23. 71% @71% 44% @44% 59% @60% 61@79 
24. 70% @71% 44% @44% 59% @60% 61@80 
25. 71% @72% 44% @45 59% @60% 61@82 
26. 70% @71% 44% @45 60% @61% 60@81 
28. 71 @72 44% @45% 60% @61% 58@79 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Interest in flour is still slack. Inquiry 
is limited. Some orders were taken dur- 
ing the week ending April 26, but they 
were not of such size as to be noticeable 
or to indicate any confidence in the price 
situation. Prompt delivery was the usual 
request, indicating that purchases were 
for immediate needs. Shipping instruc- 
tions continue to come in fairly well. 

The durum mill picked up a few car 
lot orders for durum wheat products 
from the East, in spite of the fact that 
the strike in the macaroni plants there 
still continues. This would indicate that 
supplies are getting low. Some orders 
were received from other territory, and 
the opening of navigation evidently 
prompted users to enlarge their future 
supplies somewhat. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 3% @3%c per lb in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill, and durum patent at 
Ac less. 

Nominal prices, April 26, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.40@6.65 $7.15 @7.45 
Bakers patent ....... 6.15@6.40 6.95@7.20 
First clear, jute....... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 


RYE FLOUR 
The rye flour mill during the week 
ending April 26 received some inquiries 
from the East, and booked a few car 
lots. Local buyers take on supplies in 
small quantities as the need develops. 
Mill prices: pure white, $3.95; No. 2 
straight, $3.90; No. 3 dark, $2.90; No. 5 
blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, $3.50. 


MILLFEED 
Outside of a little firmer feeling as 
to the price level, the millfeed market 
showed no especial change. The trade is 
covering only bare requirements, but this 
enables mills to dispose of their output, 
which is limited by the light production 
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of flour. Canadian competition is hold- 
ing mill quotations close in order to do 
business. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Re DEE - Deccacecseneews 7,595 20 
PERCE WOO. wc ccbvveccess 8,870 24 
Ser GED ckclsseevescetens 16,035 43 
Two years afO ......eeseee 10,155 27 


WHEAT 

Receipts continue to run very light. 
As the weather is mostly favorable, field 
work is being rapidly pushed to com- 
pletion. The general indications are for 
a decreased acreage. The present in- 
quiry for spring supplies is not active. 
Durum demand comes mainly from mills 
that discriminate in favor of the good to 
choice class. Shipping is now on by lake 
but as yet shows no briskness. Late in 
the week millers acquired some Nos. 1, 
2, 3 and 4 dark out of store, besides a 
50,000-bu lot of No. 1 dark to arrive. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Barley buyers are in a trading posi- 
tion, but supplies are practically neg- 
ligible. It is probable that boat ship- 
ments will appear shortly, as the water 
route to the East is now open and in 
operation. Malting closed 1@7c higher; 
feed not quoted. 

Corn showed a stronger undertone, as 
shippers advanced bids le all around in 
an effort to induce holders to sell. Only 
scattered cars are coming out for dis- 
posal. The demand absorbs offerings 
quite readily. 

Buying by elevators and feeders is 
keeping the oat market cleaned up of 
supplies. There does not seem to be any 
improvement in outside demand. 

Rye buyers are just as anxious for the 
cash supply now as they have been for 
some time. Cars and to arrive offerings 
are booked as fast as they are presented 
at the present 12c over May basis. Re- 
ceipts continue small, and stocks in local 
elevators are being reduced. Interest in 
the futures has shown slight improve- 
ment. More transactions are being noted 
in the daily sessions, although the busi- 
ness worked does not appear extensive. 


FLAXSEED 

Urgent to mild buying and selling 
turns kept the future market somewhat 
unsettled and prices variable. At the 
outset of the week, heavy pressure drove 
July down 2c and May a full 4%c._ Fol- 
lowing that the market advanced and 
backed according to the strength of the 
news or influence tending to have a bear- 
ing on the price situation. September 
finished le under April 19, while May re- 
corded %c and July a full 3c gain. Only 
one trade at $2.20 was registered in the 
new fall issue. Crushers were willing to 
pay well for any available supply, but 
found little for sale. A fleet of boats 
is ice bound outside the Duluth canal 
entrance awaiting a veering in the wind 
to loosen up the ice pack so as to permit 
entering the harbor. A steamer carry- 
ing 90,000 bus Canadian flaxseed is tied 
up at Two Harbors, 25 miles out, wait- 
ing for a chance to get in. 


NOTES 

Harry T. Swart, of the Zenith Grain 
Co., Winnipeg, was in Duluth April 24. 

Some demand for rye from the East 
has developed, and 50,000 bus were sold 
April 28 to go east. 

J. A. Sim, manager Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., New York, visited the 
office of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
April 22. 

The low level on cash No. 3 dark north- 
ern wheat was advanced April 28 lc and 
on No. 4 dark 3c, but other grades were 
not changed. On amber durum the top 
level on No. 1 and No. 2 declined 1c. 

Flour and feed continues to arrive 
from interior points for shipment down 
the lakes, and stocks in railroad ware- 
houses now aggregate about 200,000 bbls. 
A fair supply of millfeed also is on hand. 

Duncan C, Frick, who has been with 
the Cargill Commission Co. for five years 
and has been one of the floor traders 
during most of that time, will leave May 
1 to take a position with the Wisconsin 
Refrigerator Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth Uni- 
versal Milling Co., and B. Stockman, 
general manager Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co., returned April 26 from Chi- 


cago, where they attended the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 
F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains, April 26, at Du- 
luth-Superior elevators, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic——, -—-Bonded—-, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Oats ......2,097 588 6,928 11 39 

ne seenewe 7,601 10,811 3,727 1 74 o* 
Barley .... 347 552 463 13 53 11 
Flaxseed .. 49 9 81 56 oe 79 
Corn ......5,902 289 6,756 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 








Spring -— Durum 

May May July Sept. 
Bee FO cesvvcee 113 108% 108% 103% 
ROU FE .cessecce 112% 108 107% 103% 
BOO. BP cvencase 1124 107% 107% 103% 
AGTH BB .cccwcse 112% 106% 106% 102% 
BOGOR 26 -cccevaes 112 106% 106% 103 
BE BE coscvves 112% 107% 107 103% 
BOGE SB ccvcaves 113 108% 107% 103% 


Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 


e—— Amber durum—~ -—Durum—, 
April No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
19... 110% @121% 108% @121% 108% 106% 
21... 110 @121 108 @i21 108 106 


22... 109% @120% 107% @120% 107% 105% 
23... 108% @119% 106% @119% 106% 104% 
24... 108% @119% 106% @119% 106% 104% 
25... 109% @120% 107% @120% 107% 105% 
-- 110% @121% 108% @121% 108% 106% 
Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
April No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
19.. 111% @126% 109% @119% 108% @116% 
21.. 110% @125% 110% @120% 107% @115% 
22.. 111% @126% 111% @121% 108% @116% 
23.. 111 @126 111 @121 108 @116 
24.. 110% @125% 110% @1204% 107% @115% 
25.. 111% @126% 111% @121% 108% @116% 
26.. 111% @126% 111% @121% 108% @116% 
Closing prices of coarse grains, in cents, 
per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
April 19 .. 77% 40% @42% 63% 44@73 
April 21... 76% 41% @43% 63% 44@73 
April 22 .. 76% 41% @43% 63% 44@73 
April 23 .. 77% 42 @44 63% 44@73 
April 24... 76% 42% @44% 63 44@73 
April 25 .. 77% 42% @44% 63% *60@80 
April 26 .. 76% 42%@44% 64% 60@80 


*Choice to fancy. 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, April 26, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 

7 Wheat stocks—, -———-grade——. 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1,2dkn} 
1, 2 nor § 340 481 311 45 71 45 
3 dkn l 
3 nor § 126 17 94 24 12 15 
All other 

spring ..1,679 2,297 746 12 11 11 
1,2 amdl 
1,2dur jf 684 2,034 461 38 146 54 
3amd 
3 dur § 380 hae vee 39 
All other 

durum ..3,403 8,568 3,855 63 219 175 
Weeee? o.0% 23 1 26 4 es g 
Mixed ..... oe 71 225 162 


Totals ..6,635 13,398 5,493 296 684 470 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000's omitted): 


-——Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
91 











Spring 139 1566 92 oe” 29 
Durum .... 223 760 361 370 62 117 
Winter .... 18 1 16 oe ee oo 
Totals .. 332 900 533 462 62 146 
COTM cisces 41 oe 196 97 se 459 
GOD ccccice 2 TT 47 oe ee 
RBIS secvsee 188 565 195 603 644 
Bonded... 7 1 es 
Barley .... 1 50 3 ee os 
Bonded... es ee os + 25 oe 
Flaxseed .. 18 12 9 13 1 32 
Bonded... 1 oe 95 1 oe ee 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
7—Close—_, 
Opening April 28 
April 21 High Low April 26 1923 
May ..$2.39 $2.40 $2.36% $2.39% $3.09% 
July .. 2.34% 2.38 2.32% 2.37% 2.94 
BOR. . coceee Bae 2.18 2.20 eee 





OMAHA BAKERS DISAGREE 
ON INVALID BREAD LAW 


Omana, Nes.—Although the United 
States Supreme Court has set aside as 
invalid the Nebraska law fixing the 
weight of loaves of bread, Omaha bakers 
who carried the fight against the law 
to the high court consider the decision 
an empty victory. 

The law, passed in the legislative ses- 
sion of 1921, compelled bakers to make 
loaves in sizes of 1 lb, or 1% Ib, or 
multiples thereof. The bakers declared 
it impossible to regulate the weight of 
loaves so as to bring them, for a period 
of 24 hours after baking, within the lim- 
its fixed by law. Humidity and other 
conditions over which they had no con- 
trol, as well as the shrinkage of bread 
through evaporation, prevent determin- 
ing a definite weight, they said. 

The law was opposed by the bakers at 
the end of the post-war period, when 
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prices of their materials were rising and 
they preferred to shift the weight of 
bread and keep the price standard. Since 
then, however, they have standardized «, 
weight, and some of them were in favor 
of the standard weight law. 

‘Morris Forbes, of Adler & Forbes. 
says: “The larger bakers went to « 
standard loaf before the law went int, 
effect, and knocking it out now wo’ 
mean any change for them. But thy 
little one-man shop may cut off twy 
ounces from a loaf, and then we'll he.ir. 
‘Here’s the 5c loaf of bread,’ when 1. 

ly it won’t be cheaper. I believe 
that the law is better for us.” 

A. S. Sorenson, president Omaha |} +x 
Baking Co., said he rather liked the |. 
because “it put competition on a fairer 
basis.” 

“It is likely to result in selling of sie 
22-02 and 20-0z loaves of bread for 
24-02,” he said. “The bakers, howe\«r, 
have felt they. could meet increases .r 
changes in the cost of materials bet) cr 
by varying size than by shifting pri 

Leicu Les. 


NEW OFFICERS NAMED 
BY ILLINOIS BAKEl’S 


The following officers and direct 
were elected at the closing session of | 
annual convention of the Illinois A 
ciation of the Baking Industry, held 
Chicago last week: president, Euy. 
Lipp, Chicago; vice president, Geo. 
Feickert, Belleville; treasurer, Geo 
Geissler, Joliet. A secretary will be 
pointed later by the board of director: 

Board of directors: J. E. Steg 
Cairo; George Wuller, Belleville; Ado! 
Benz, Peoria; M. O. Densby, Chicag 
W. H. Keig, Rockford; Rome Boek: 
hoff, Quincy; Henry Hummel, Robins« 
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| PHeE MILLFEED MARKET. 
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During the past week, feed, especia! 
bran, has declined. Absorption of br 
and middlings fell off further, and t! 
trade seemingly was undergoing a ' 
adjustment that represents a discoun 
ing of the pasturage over much of t! 
feeding belt. 

Demand was negligible, buyers takin 
hardly enough to absorb the limited out 
put by mills. In the Northwest, wher: 
demand for bran had recently been goo 
the inquiry fell off rather sharply. Th: 
consuming and distributing trades wer: 
reluctant to come into the market, anc! 
were purchasing only very limited quan- 
tities, most, of it for split cars and im 
mediate shipment. Shippers gave little 
support to the market, and shipping di- 
rections were coming in rather slowly on 
old contracts. Sales of commercial 
mixed feed, while holding up fairly well, 
were not made in the volume that stimu- 
lated buying of raw materials. Stocks 
of middlings in mixers’ hands are not 
large, nor are the jobbers or consumers 
holding even a normal supply of mill- 
feeds. 

The favorable phase of the market was 
the restricted operations of mills 
throughout the country, and the ex- 
tremely light flour buying, suggesting 
continued slack milling activity. In the 
absence of broader demand, light output 
is hardly influencing prices. 

Eastern markets continue out of line 
with the West, and there appears to be 
sufficient Canadian feed and production 
by Buffalo mills to take care of the 
wants in that territory at reduced prices. 

Middlings in the East continue at a 
discount under bran, while in the West 
they bring a slight premium over it. 

Rye middlings are not in as good de- 
mand as standard middlings, and are dis- 
counted $4@5 ton under standard, espe- 
cially by country mills. 

Gluten feed manufacturers advanced 
prices for May shipment 50c ton last 
week, making the price $29.50, bulk, Chi- 
cago basis, for both May and June ship- 
ment. They reported inquiries good, 
especially for April shipment, from Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois, but all are 
well sold up. The eastern trade has 
bought heavily for both May and June 
shipment. 

Linseed oil meal crushers were holding 
prices of oil meal very firm, due to the 
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small production. Some jobbers, how- 
ever, were willing to discount crushers 
prices $1@2 ton, in order to clean up 
-ontracts. 

“prewers? dried grains and dried malt 
grains were in fair demand, and prices 
were even somewhat under bran. There 
was quite a range, due to the fact that 
there was a difference in the protein. 
Prices were quoted at $22@24, Chicago 
basis, in sacks. 

Hominy feeds remained unchanged 
and were being quoted at $28@28.50, Chi- 
cago basis, for both white and yellow, 
with fair demand. , 

Feed prices in the principal markets 
m April 26, and on the same date in 
1923, in 100-lb sacks, except as otherwise 


noted: 
1924 


Minneapolis bran .....-- $28.50 $20.00@20.50 
Pure wheat bran ....--. 29.00 20.00@20.50 
Minneapolis middlings... 29.00 20.75@21.00 
Minneapolis rye feed..... 28.00 17.00@18.00 
Minneapolis flour midds.. 34.00 24.00@26.00 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 31.00 29.50@33.00 
Mixed feed ....e+eeeeees 30.00 22.00@23.00 
Minneapolis old process 

Oil] meal ..ceseeeceeees 46.00 40.00@40.50 
Minneapolis brant ...... 37.00 28.50@29.25 
Minneapolis middlingst... 37.00 .....@29.25 
Minneapolis red dog*t... 43.50 38.00@40.00 
Duluth bran ......eeeeee 28.50 20.00@21.00 
Duluth middlings ....... 29.00 21.00@21.50 
Duluth flour middlings... 31.00 24.00@25.00 
ountry mixed feed...... 29.50 21.00@22.00 
Duluth red dog*® ....-..+.+ 34.00 31.00@34.00 
St. Louis bran ......+++- 29.50 25.00@25.50 
t. Louis brown shorts... 29.50 25.00@26.00 
t. Louis gray middlings. 33.00 .....@27.00 
st, Louis white middlings 36.00 33.00@33.50 
<t. Louis mixed feed..... 29.50 26.00@26.50 
t. Louis oat feed ....... 16.00 11.00@11.50 
t. Louis alfalfa meal... 28.00 20.00@28.00 
st. Louis fine white hom- 

iny S008 soccccesececee $2.00 28.00@28.50 
Kansas City pure bran... 29.00 23.00@23.50 
Kansas City bran ....... 29.00 22.50@23.00 
Kansas City brown shorts 31.00 23.50@24.00 
Kansas City gray shorts.. 33.00 24.25@26.00 
Kansas City red dog*.... 30.50 27.50@29.00 
Philadelphia winter bran 37.50 31.00@31.50 
Philadelphia pure bran .. 36.50 30.00@30.50 
Philadelphia spring bran. 37.00 29.00@30.00 
Philadelphia spr’g midds. 36.50 26.50@27.00 
Vhiladelphia red dog*... 41.50 37.00@38.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 40.00 32.00@34.50 
Philadelphia rye feed ... 35.00 25.00@26.00 
Winter bran .....ecceces 31.50 25.00@26.00 
Milwaukee bran ........ 31.50 22.50@23.00 
Milwaukee middlings.... 31.50 23.60@23.75 
Milwaukee flour midds... 33.50 . 26.00@27.00 
Milwaukee red dog*..... 36.00 31.00@33.00 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 32.00 20.00@21.00 
Milwaukee old process oil 

MOOD 006 cecsesuerinece 46.00 40.50@41.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 53.00 42.00@46.00 
Badger hominy feed .... 34.00 .....@30.50 
Amerikorn dairy ration.. 47.00 .....@44.50 
Badger stock feed ...... 31.00 .....@29.50 
Reground oat feed ...... 15.00 9.50@10,00 


SPECIAL FEEDS 
Brewers’ dried grainst...$..... $22.00@24.00 
Hominy feedt ........... 37.50 .....@34.650 
Gluten feed, 100 lbst..... 33.65 .....@31.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 





Duluth ....... 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ..... eoee 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 70 6.50 





BULLETINS OF THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 474.) 


upon as being about two weeks late. 
Heavy snowfalls were recorded in Al- 
berta last week, and continued cold 
weather is holding back farm work. Re- 
ports from practically all points state 
that the land is moist and in ideal con- 
dition for rapid germination of seed. 
Wheat is being sown in less quantity this 
season, and coarse grains are being given 
a correspondingly larger acreage. 


Spring Seeding in Ontario 
Toronto, Ont.—Better weather in On- 
tario is encouraging farmers to get into 
their fields. Considerable work was done 
last week, and if the dry, bright weather 
continues, seeding and other spring work 
will be general this week. Advices from 
western Canada show that much the same 
conditions prevail there. While the sea- 
son is late in all parts of Canada, there 
is no feeling of doubt as to the crop 
prospects, since moisture is plentiful, 
and history has shown that late sown 

crops are often the most fruitful. 


Survey of Montana Winter Wheat 

Great Faris, Mont.—According to W. 
G. Kirkpatrick, superintendent Rocky 
Mountain Elevator Co. and president 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association, 
a recent survey of Montana indicated 
that the winter wheat crop has come 
through better than any other of recent 
years, and is getting an exceptionally 
satisfactory start this spring. He says 
the total acreage in winter wheat is a 
little under the normal average, how- 
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ever. The forecast for spring wheat 
seeding indicates that there will be some 
increase in acreage, enough probably to 
a little more than offset the loss in win- 
ter wheat. 


Seeding of Wheat in Oregon 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Seeding of spring 
wheat, oats and barley is nearing com- 
pletion in the milder sections of Oregon, 
and early spring grain is germinating 
fairly well, but rain is needed to bring 
up later seedings. Some spring grain 
was blown out in Umatilla County. in- 
ter wheat and oats are doing well in most 
sections, but growth has been retarded 
by cold weather, and in many places rain 
is needed. Some corn has been planted. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF 
BAKERS HOLDS YEAR’S 
MEETING AT BEAUMONT 


Beaumont, Texas, April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Herbert Schott, of Schott’s 
bakery, Houston, Texas, was elected 
president of the Texas Association of 
the Baking Industry at the annual con- 
vention of that organization which 
opened here yesterday. Mr. Schott served 
as vice president last year. George 
Schepps, Dallas, Texas, was made vice 
president, and William E, Colmorgen, 
of Lufkin, treasurer. 

Two men were placed in nomination to 
represent the state on the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Henry Stude, of Houston, the in- 
cumbent, and William Schnick, of Dallas, 
who retires as president of the Texas 
bakers this year. This office will be 
filled at an election tomorrow, the final 
day of the meeting. The other nomina- 
tions were unopposed. 

The meeting place for next year will 
also be decided at the election tomorrow. 
Three cities are contesting for the 1925 
convention, Austin, Laredo and Dallas, 
with the latter seemingly a favorite. 

Those registering at the convention 
number 160, of whom about 60 are bak- 
ers. Most of the delegates gathered in 
Dallas the Saturday preceding the meet- 
ing and came to Houston that evening 
on a special train, where they spent Sun- 
day. An impromptu convention was held 
in both places. 

I. K. Russell, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, was the principal 
speaker on the first day’s programme. 
He told of the growth of the baking in- 
dustry within the past few years, and 
dwelt on the co-operation being received 
from many millers and other associated 
trades. Paul Fuqua, Dallas baker, spoke 
to the assembly on his experiences as a 
retail baker. 

A talk was also scheduled for the first 
day by D. P. Chindblom, vice president 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, but Mr. Chind- 
blom was unable to be present because 
of a serious illness in his family. He 
sent a synopsis of his speech, however, 
and this was read by Julius Schepps, 
Schepps’ bakery, Dallas. 

Other speakers included Ellis C. Baum, 
sales manager Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New 
York, who also acted as toastmaster at 
the banquet, J. S. Vandeleur, sales man- 
ager Quality Bakers of America, Wil- 
liam Temple, The Fleischmann Co., A. 
G. Bamford, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
and Harvey E. Yantis, of The North- 
western Miller. 

All of the delegates were provided 
with transportation through the oil fields 
surrounding Beaumont and Port Arthur. 
At the latter place a trip was made 
through the two largest refineries in the 
world, located there, and an inspection 
was made of the port facilities. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 








DEATH OF EDWARD F. KOHNKE 

Edward F. Kohnke, senior member of 
the firm of E. F. Kohnke & Son, long 
identified with the flour business in New 
Orleans, died April 19. Born in Natchez, 
Miss., in 1847, Mr. Kohnke had spent the 
greater part of his life in New Orleans, 
and was actively interested in all civic 
movements. He served during the first 
years of the Civil War, when only 14 
years old, in the Virginia campaign, and 
was discharged on account of his age; 
later he re-enlisted with the Arkansas in- 
fantry. He was president of the Board 
of Trade for two consecutive terms, 


director of the public schools for 12 
years, treasurer of. the Association of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and a direc- 
tor of the Soldiers’ Home. The remains 
were interred with ‘military honors, in 
Metairie Cemetery, on Easter Sunday. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS PLAN 
PROGRAMME FOR CONVENTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Indications for the 
annual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held in Denver, 
Colo., June 2-7, point to a record at- 
tendance, according to M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary. Reduced railroad fares will be 
in effect at that time, cutting that item 
of expense almost one half. The fact 
that tourist tickets can be purchased 
good for the entire summer is attracting 
a number of members who plan to util- 
ize the time following the convention as 
a vacation, Mr. Dillon said. 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel Al- 
bany, and it is being urged that mem- 
bers who plan to attend make reserva- 
tions there immediately. Only. light 
weight exhibits will be shown at the con- 
vention, it is announced, inasmuch as the 
floor construction of the hotel prohibits 
power or other heavy machinery. 

The convention programme is arranged 
so that delegates will have opportunity 
to make side trips into the mountains 
adjacent to Denver. The programme 
follows: 

MONDAY, JUNE 2 

Registration at Albany Hotel; 10 a.m., 


meeting of the executive committee; visit 
and inspect flour mills. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3 


Open session at 9 a.m; address of presi- 
dent, Frank C. Witter, Denver; report of 
treasurer, W. C. Dunn, Independence, Mo; 
report of secretary, M. F. Dillon, Kansas 
City; minutes of 1923 convention and execu- 
tive committee; appointment of committees; 
nominations for officers and members execu- 
tive committee; “Handling Wheat from Cars 
to Rolls,” J. K. Howie, superintendent Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; “Packing and 
Loading’ (including other costs of produc- 
tion), Louis R. Henkle, superintendent Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills; question com- 
mittee, E. M. Friend, superintendent Terrell 
Mill & Elevator Co., Terrell, Texas, E. C. 
Leak, superintendent Lassen Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Susanville, Cal., Ray Sopher, super- 
intendent Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4 
Executive session, 9 a.m; election of of- 
ficers and members executive committee; 
“Analysis of the Effects of Corrugations,”’ 
Alex Gillespie, superintendent M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsfield, Ill; messages from the 
Millers’ National Federation and the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists; “Soft 
Wheat Milling’ (evil effects of the present 
system of grading wheat), James J. Scheu- 
rich, superintendent Brand-Dunwoody Mill- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo; question committee, M. 
W. Coulson, superintendent George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, George D. Ruoff, su- 
perintendent Albuquerque (N. M.) Milling 
Co., Grover C. Ferguson, .superintendent 

Gooch Milling Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Banquet at Albany Hotel at 7 p.m. for 
members of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5 
Open session at 9 a.m; “Which Indicates 
Quality of Flour More Accurately, Protein 
or Viscosity Tests?’’ M. J. Blish, president 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and in charge of agricultural chemistry de- 
department, University of Nebraska; ‘Pro- 
ficiency, Fellowship and Co-operation,’’ the 
Hon. Ben B. Lindsey, Denver, Colo; ques- 
tion committee, C. W. Beavers, superintend- 
ent Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, C. W. McGaffey, superintendent 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8. D., W. J. 
Follmer, superintendent Eagle Milling Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6 

Open session at 9 a.m; installation of of- 
ficers and members of the executive com- 
mittee; “Humidity and Heat Conservation,” 
Henry Vilm, superintendent Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; open date, 
reserved for some special topic or discussion; 
question committee, George W. Berry, su- 
perintendent Ashboro (N. C.) Roller Mills, 
H. L. Pennoyer, superintendent American 
Falls (Idaho) Milling Co., O. J. Fisher, su- 
perintendent Model Mills, Greeley, Colo; un- 
finished business; report of executive com- 
mittee; final adjournment; meeting of the 
executive committee. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7 


Last meeting of the executive committee; 
“Milling Around,” seeing the sights, etc. 


R. E, Sreatrne. 





TEXAS FARMERS SOWING 
MARQUIS SPRING WHEAT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Between 8,000 and 
10,000 bus marquis spring wheat have 
been sown in the Texas panhandle this 
spring, according to H. M. Bainer, direc- 
tor uthwestern Wheat Improvement 
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Association, who assisted farmers in that 
Section in obtaining. the. seed. Little 
spring wheat has ever been raised in the 
state, and the growers have usually 
shown a preference for durum or other 
varieties not satisfactory for milling 
purposes. 

The demand for spring wheat is the 
result. of favorable moisture conditions 
at this time, coming after many farm- 
ers had materially reduced their winter 
wheat acreage last fall, Mr. Bainer said. 
Most of the seed was obtained in Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho and Nebraska, and 
cost $1.50 bu, delivered. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 


PETITION FOR SALE OF 
SHANE-WILSON PLANT 


D. W. Amram, referee in bankruptcy, 
has given notice of a special meeting 
of creditors of the Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., to be held at the referee’s office, 
1610-11 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Broad 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday, May 6, at 3 p.m., for the pur- 
pose of considering a petition of the 
trustee for leave to sell at private sale 
to Joseph Taylor Adams, for $105,000, 
all the real and personal property, con- 
stituting the plant at Sixty-third and 
Market streets, Philadelphia. The land 
and buildings have been appraised at 
$139,750, the office furniture and fixtures 
at $948, and the machinery and equip- 
ment at $36,417, which figure includes 
some machinery which has been hereto- 
fore sold. 








FOOD, FEED AND DRUG 
OFFICIALS IN CONVENTION 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—The annual con- 
vention of the Association of Food, Feed 
and Drug Officials of the South Central 
States was held at Jackson, Miss., last 
week. Dr. John W. Sample, Nashville, 
state chemist of Tennessee, was elected 
president, and Miss Sarah H. Vance, 
Louisville, was re-elected secretary. 
Nashville was selected as the place for 
the 1925 meeting. Joun Lerper. 





SHREDDED WHEAT CO. TO 
BUILD PLANT IN ENGLAND 


Burraw, N. Y., April 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Shredded Wheat Co. an- 
nounces that it will erect a plant at 
Welwyn, Eng. to take care of its Euro- 
pean trade. Edwin L. Wallace, Canadian 
manager of the company, will supervise 
construction of the British plant, and 
will manage it when completed. Imme- 
diate construction is contemplated, it is 
understood. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





SUICIDE OF WALDRON MORROW 

PirrssuncH, Pa.—Waldron Morrow, 
aged 57 years, ended his life with a bul- 
let wound in his head, on April 19 at the 
home of his cousin, Dr. J. C. Morrow, 
Pittsburgh, where he had been visiting. 
Mr. Morrow was a bachelor and a broth- 
er of George Morrow, who committed 
suicide at Charleston, W. Va., last fall, 
in the same manner. The second suicide 
is reported to be due to grieving over 
the first. The brothers were at one time 
associated in the Morrow Milling Co. 
Charleston. C. C. Larus. 





DEATH OF JOHN BOLAND 
Burraw, N. Y., April 28.—(Special 
fang ny ey Boland, treasurer of 
the H-O Cereal Co., died April 27 after 
a week’s illness. He had been with the 
company for 25 years. The widow, three 
sons and four daughters survive. 

P. D. Fannestocx. 





SENATOR CAPPER’S MARKETING BILL 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator Arthur 
Capper, of Kansas, is the author of a 
bill the purpose of which, he says, is “to 
certify, supervise and link together in 
an orderly marketing system, three 
classes of marketing agencies organized 
on a commodity basis, namely, co-opera- 
tive marketing associations of producers, 
co-operative clearing house associations 
through which the producers’ associations 
co-ordinate their commercial activities, 
and terminal marketing associations op- 
erating at distributing centers.” 
Cuaries C. Hart. 
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PROGRESSIVE MILLER OF TODAY 
MUST KEEP STEP WITH SCIENCE 


The following address on “Science and the Progressive Miller’ was delivered by 


F. P. Siebel, Ph.C., 


of the Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, at the annual 


meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State Association, held in Columbus, April 16-17: 


The late President Wilson resented the 
word “academic” as applied to states- 
manship, and I feel quite rightly so, but 
in this he certainly did not aim to convey 
the thought that science was not to be 
applied to practice, as some are inclined 
to infer. 

Such contentions are contrary to the 
facts, since it is only too well known that 
progress in any industry did not make 
headway until science and practice joined 
hands, as is evidenced in the steel and 
iron industry and many others. 

Indeed, it is just this application of 
science that has transformed what our 
grandfathers knew as a_ neighborhood 
business into an industry upon which the 
sun never sets, and upon which mankind 
depends for its most important means of 
sustenance. 

While this is true, there is still a gap 
between the mill and the laboratory, a 
gap that I am glad to see is growing 
smaller year by year, but still remains 
a gap, nevertheless, 

Therefore, when I come into closer 
personal contact with men who apply to 
practice the scientific principles such as 
are taught by the institute, as I feel is 
true with the members of your associa- 
tion, I am frank to admit that I leave 
the meeting a wiser man than I was 
when I came, since this exchange of 
ideas, thoughts and experiences cannot 
fail to be profitable to all of us. 

Dr. Osler was of course joking when 
he said that every man ought to be 
chloroformed at a certain age (you no- 
tice that I am leaving the age blank), 
but he could have said that every man 
should be chloroformed when he arrives 
at that age, early or late, when he can 
no longer profit by contact with other 
men, engaged in the same or similar lines 
of business or professional activities. 

There is no question that every miller, 
both large and small, who is keeping him- 
self in touch with the general situation, 
appreciates that the future possibilities 
and development of this industry, to a 
large extent, depend upon the co-opera- 
tion which it extends to science, in solv- 
ing many of its problems which may now 
appear intricate but which may develop 
into rather simple ones. 

Here I have not only in mind the pos- 
sible improvement in the quality of flour, 
that will be needed for export, to meet 
any changed conditions, but also the fact 
that the baker, because of his better 
training and understanding, will be more 
discerning in his purchases of flour than 
was true in the past. 

It is obvious that a free interchange 
of ideas, such as is only possible in 
gatherings of this kind, a very ma- 
terial aid in fortifying yourself in this 
matter, and to an extent, I believe, even 
greater than what you give credit for. 

However, here I am getting to the 
thought which it is my aim to put over 
at this convention, which is, that not until 
all those in supervisory charge of the 
practical operation of the mill put forth 
the necessary effort to acquire a thorough 
understanding of the scientific principles 
involved will it be possible to bring 
about the beneficial exchange of thought 
between technologists and practitioner 
that is necessary for real and intelligent 
progress and development. 

Here again I must allude to the steel 
industry, because this is perhaps one of 
the first outstanding industries to recog- 
nize what science could do for it. Be- 
fore creating the extensive laboratories 
that are now operated in conjunction 
with practically every steel mill of con- 
sequence, the men, yes, the practitioners, 
were obli to acquire an education suf- 
ficiently t sacha so that they could meet 
science on an equal footing. No doubt 
the attainments made by such men as 
Corey and Schwab are still fresh in the 
memory of all of us. 

It was in recognition of this condition, 
and the further fact that the operative 
miller could, in many instances, not con- 
veniently arrange to leave the mill for a 


_ sufficient time to attend a resident course, 


that the institute, which has given much 
thought to this matter, after many years 
of study and thought developed an ex- 
tension course in milling. 

This course makes it possible for the 
miller to acquire this training at his 
home, and at his convenience, and in a 
way, at least so far as the fundamental 
principles are concerned, somewhat bet- 
ter than he could at school. This because 
he has before him daily a complete mill 
in full operation which presents the op- 
portunity of immediate application to 
everyday practices of the knowledge as 
he acquires it. 

The trade press gives prominence to 
articles relating to hydrogen ions, when, 
as a matter of fact, the average readers, 
those for whom the articles are primarily 
intended, have not the slightest idea of 
hydrogen, or even, so far as that is con- 
cerned, of the elements themselves. 

I have often wondered why this should 
be so when the true term, “acidity,” 


would, so far as the average miller and 
baker are concerned, be more readily 
comprehensible. 

In this way they continue to present 
one point after the other in a similar 
manner, while as a matter of fact each 
point or factor is so closely co-ordinated 
that it is impossible to give intelligent 
consideration to any one of them sepa- 
rately. This naturally results in a con- 
fusion of ideas to an extent that can 
only be detrimental to real and true 
progress. 

ow, for instance, can one consider 
intelligently the acidity of flour, or, if 
you please, the intensity of the acidity, 
without considering its gluten content 
with reference to p Bath. and quality? 
Here, again, the mineral matter, respec- 
tively its nature, must not be overlooked. 

However, to realize and appreciate the 
importance and significance of this con- 
tention one must be familiar with glu- 
ten, not only as gluten, but from a chemi- 
cal standpoint. This is equally true with 
the mineral matter, and to an extent that 
one is able to reason out for himself in- 
fluences which a higher or lower degree 
of acidity of the flour will have on these 
properties. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Wasninoton, D. C.—New bills intro- 
duced in Congress include the following: 

S. 3070—To re-establish competition in 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 


30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
DO so ceccnsce 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,353 830 892 
August ....... 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 761 
September 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,805 1,096 1,223 
October ....... 2,092 1,610 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,246 1,341 
November 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December ..... 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 937 1,732 1,833 
January ...... 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,265 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
Pe A66-0¥6ses cewe 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 
OO rr Per 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
POMO cececcunr ry 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
Totals . ©14,065 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 12,033 15,494 16,183 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
16,810 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,927 14,379 15,681 12,769 


*Nine months, 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


by months and fiscal years ending June 30 


in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

TOY ccccccsece 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7,819 26,158 
August ....... 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 5,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,300 25,763 
October ....... 9,239 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 5,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November .... 4,148 10,577 138,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December ..... 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February ..... 3,103 5,991 5,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
BEATER ..csccce 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 
y | eee 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
) Sere 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,182 
TURE scccscses 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 5,905 9,396 
Totals - *67,260 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 


omitted): 


918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


1 
98,524 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 


*Nine months. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United 
Labor, 


States, as estimated by the rata of 


based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100 


Yearly Round 

average— Flour’ Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
BOERS. wc cvevees 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
| ee 104 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
Ns 5 46005004 126 124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
Ds 402002068 135 130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
1917 211 164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
ee 203 175 156 148 188 196 166 176 165 151 
a Ser ry 218 179 174 174 224 206 174 206 182 177 
Bea cccrences 245 205 188 200 371 194 177 353 197 183 
er 176 177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
arr 165 155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
ere 142 155 155 109 168 146 150 184 135 146 
Jan., 1924 .... 186 155 160 113 165 138 149 185 158 161 
Feb., 1924 139 155 157 113 165 136 143 187 144 157 
March, 1924... 139 155 156 111 165 134 144 189 101 151 
Maximum’*.... 267 213 “194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: 


flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 


1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, In December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 





Canada—Grain Stocks March 1 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimates of complete stocks of grain in Canada at the 





close of the fiscal year, March 31, 1924, the quantities in farmers’ hands estimated from 
reports of the crop correspondents, in bushels: 
Public terminal elevators— Wheat Oats Barley Flaxseed Rye 

Fort William and Port Arthur. 31,548,268 6,178,897 1,153,095 618,779 1,199,862 
Private terminal elevators— 

Fort William, Port Arthur and 

WEED cen cwcwstereecens 21,733,875 1,757,186 232,628 126,309 216,315 
Interior terminal elevators, western 

GP OIIETE 96.60 0.600.0066000 080080 4,124,170 3,174,667 334,366 4,597 53,572 
Vancouver Harbor Commissioners’ 

GEO cw cccecctwedecescecene 1,389,299 4, iar. 2,825 
Country elevators, western division. 49,028,020 18,008,028 2,795,051 1,005,341 1,648,663 
Public elevators in the East, includ- 

eB ere 3,765,387 2,189,657 Cee 377,781 
BO SOREEE, DEUWEND 2c cccccccevecss 14,149,019 2,740,933 3,235,692 112,739 554,129 
St TE EE Sn nach ccescecocvacsee 6,000,000 1,100,000 et geenss 5,000 
Se eee 70,755,000 248,363,000 21,492,000 2,397,400 4,467,600 

EE: 5 &5.0.000 0 6406 000.686 000608 202,493,038 283,516,388 30,118,534 4,265,165 8.525.747 

Sh, CD sch pesentetcoe st cab ¥es 139,788,051 191,717,555 25,429, 330 1,741,979 9,834,795 
WO DUD Wc cece bdcccecesessues 114,986,086 175,609,610 21,554,272 3,188,297 6,602,776 


April 30, 1924 


railroad transportation rates . , . by 
limiting the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establishing 
and prescribing maximum rates only. 

H. R. 8551—To amend the federal 
farm loan act and the agricultural act 
of 1923. 

H. R. 8584—To amend the federa] 
farm loan act and fix the highest rate 
of interest on loans under said act at 
4 per cent. 

H. R. 8615—To establish standard 
weights for loaves of bread (Brand }j\|) 

H. R. 8617—To prevent the sale of 
cotton and grain in future markets. 

Cuartes C, Han 


STRIKE OF BAKERS ENDS 
IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


MELBouRNE, Victoria, March 23.— he 
strike of operative bakers in Sydney, 
New South Wales, has come to an jn- 
glorious end. The strike, which was 
against night baking, was doomed to 
failure from the outset. It had so lil ile 
effect that the supply of bread was «! 
ways more than sufficient for requ're- 
ments. When the strike was declared off 
by the union the strikers found | \at 
their places had been filled, and iiiny 
of them were left unemployed. One of 
the Trades Hall officials, it is stated, 
mitted that 100 had been unable to 
cover their positions, and that they id 
their families were facing starvation. 
It was proposed, he said, to make an 
appeal to the trades union movement to 
provide them with sustenance while ti, 
were compelled to walk the streets. 

Commenting on the situation, the \r 
gus, perhaps the most powerful and 
fluential daily newspaper in Austr: 
points out that “the bakers fought (or 
no principle. The majority of this 
were satisfied with the decision of (ic 
court against day baking, but they w 
badgered by their leaders until they « 
tually believed that they had a gri 
ance.” Reports indicate that the ope: 
tive bakers affected are greatly incens: «| 
with their leaders. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





STATE FAILS TO SELL 
GRESHAM FLOUR MILL 


Oxianoma City, Oxia.—The plant of 
the bankrupt Gresham Flour Mills Co: 
poration at Guthrie was not sold Ap: 
23, because there were no bids above thi 
minimum of $15,000, an amount fixed | 
Ned Holman, representative of the state 
banking board, of which the plant lx 
came an asset through the failure of th« 
corporation and the Oklahoma State 
Bank. Frank Gresham, former presi 
dent of the corporation, is said to have 
been the only bidder present. Attorneys 
representing various claimants, including 
the Lathrop Grain Co. Kansas City, 
were present to give notice of demand 
for settlement before clear title could 
be made to the property. This was the 
second attempt by the state to sell the 
Gresham plant. No further plans for 
disposition of it have been matured. 








ST. LOUIS RANKS FIRST IN 
GERMAN RELIEF EFFORTS 


St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis ranked first 
among the large cities of this country 
in the raising of funds for the relief of 
starving children in central Europe dur 
ing the fiscal year ending April 1, ac- 
cording to a statement recently made by 
the St. Louis Relief Association, which 
states that $208,932 has been raised. In 
addition to this a number of carloads of 
food, including several cars of flour, and 
clothing were also shipped from this ter- 
ritory. W. G. Martin, Jr. 





HISTORIC CAIRO ELEVATOR 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The historic Cairo 
(Tll.) Elevator, erected in 1882 and 
owned by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co., was totally destroyed by fire April 
16. The elevator cost $1,000,000 at the 
time it was built, and was then one of 
the largest in the world. The building. 
which would cost $4,000,000 to replace 
now, was being razed at the time of its 
destruction. W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


REPRESENTATIVE SYDNEY ANDERSON 
OUTLINES IN VIGOROUS LETTER HIS 
VIEWS OF McNARY-HAUGEN MEASURE 


Considerable publicity has been given to a letter by Sydney Anderson, 
member of Congress from the first district of Minnesota, to C. @. Selvig, of 


Crookston, Minn., regarding the McNary-Haugen bill. 


Mr. Anderson has 


had unusual opportunities for studying agricultural problems; he presided 
at the National Wheat Conference held at Chicago last June, and was presi- 


dent of the Wheat Council of the United States. 
The Millers’ National Federation, therefore, has 


placed the text of Mr. Anderson’s letter in the hands of all members, The 


should carry great weight. 


letter, in substance, follows: 


My reasons for opposing the bill, when 
reduced to a single sentence, are that 
such consideration as 1 have been able 
to give it leads me to believe that in the 
jong run it is unworkable and imprac- 
ticable, and that the farmer will be the 
vreatest sufferer from its imposition 
should it become a law. 

The provisions of the bill and its de- 
tails in application are so complex it is 
difficult even to state them so that they 
may be readily understood. 

I will consider some of the provisions 
of the bill which to me render it unwork- 
able. In the first place, its provisions 
are not confined to wheat, but apply as 
well to flour, corn, raw cotton, wool, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine, or any of the food 
products of cattle, sheep or swine. Our 
exports of corn, cattle, sheep and swine 
as such are practically negligible. With 
respect to wool, we have long imported 
more than half of our requirements. 
With respect to cotton, the ratio price 
would be below the present prices, so 
that very little advantage could come to 
the producer. No one has even attempt- 
ed to show how this bill can be made 
applicable to hogs and cattle in such a 
way that the farmer will receive any 
benefits from its operation. 

It is quite clear that the bill has no 
real application except to wheat, and 
that the remaining products are put into 
the bill for political purposes only, in 
the hope that some congressmen and 
farmers will be fooled into believing 
that they are going to get some advan- 
tage out of the passage of this legisla- 
tion. For some reason or other the au- 
thors of this bill omitted to include in its 
provisions rye, oats and barley, although 
they should have known that in the prin- 
cipal countries to which we export wheat, 
rye is used to a very large extent inter- 
changeably with wheat, and the price of 
wheat is affected very directly by the 
price of rye. 

The fundamental weakness of the bill 
lies in the fact that it assumes that the 
price of agricultural commodities should 
be made by the price of other commodi- 
ties. We cannot have a ratio price for 
wheat, for example, resulting from a 
calculated relationship between farm 
products and all commodities, without 
having the ratio price of wheat depend 
entirely upon the status of the all-com- 
modity index. The appropriate price for 
agricultural commodities depends upon 
the economic factors which make that 
price, and when it is made to depend up- 
on other factors, such as the price of 
other commodities, a distort result 
is inevitably the consequence. 

For example, if you raise artificially 
the price of all farm products to corre- 
spond with the level of prices of all 
commodities, you raise the all-commodity 
index so that in point of fact you never 
get these prices into adjustment in ac- 
cordance with the basis ratio. The level- 
ing of prices is a process in two direc- 
tions, not in one only, and to re-establish 
the relationships between farm prices 
and other prices it is necessary, not only 
that farm prices come up, but that other 
prices come down. This process has 
been and is going on, and will continue 
to do so to the ultimate benefit of the 
farmer if he is not induced to follow the 
price fixing rainbow chasers. 

The average price of farm products 
and of all commodities for the period 
1905 to 1914 is taken as the basis for 
the calculation of the ratio price to be 
established under the bill. I know some- 
thing of the way in which these com- 
modity indexes are made, and while they 
are accurate enough as indicating the 
trend of prices, the assumption that the 
average relationship existing between, let 
us say, wheat and the all-commodity in- 


His opinions, therefore, 
‘ 


dex for the period 1905 to 1914 is the 
relationship which should exist between 
wheat and the all-commodity index for 
the next 10 years is open to considerable 
question. The relation of the prices of 
farm products to each other, the relation 
of the prices of other commodities to 
each other or to the prices of farm prod- 
ucts or other groups of commodities, are 
continuously changing. The idea that 
the price of a farm product or group of 
farm products can by a miracle of gov- 
ernment action be made to bear a con- 
tinually definite relationship to the ever 
changing and uncontrolled prices of 
other groups of commodities is a fallacy. 

The so-called ratio or government price 
is to be established for each month. An 
analysis of the figures submitted by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture shows that 
the ratio price will fluctuate from month 
to month, and inasmuch as the bill re- 
moves all possibility of hedging, these 
fluctuations will tend to destroy all sta- 
bility in the grain business. Indeed, the 
bill makes it absolutely impossible for 
one who buys wheat on a ratio price one 
month not to lose money or make money 
if he sells it on the ratio price of the 
next or some other month. Again, it is 
provided that if the actual price falls 
10 per cent below the ratio price in any 
month, the commission shall take action 
through the corporation to raise the ac- 
tual price to the ratio price, and it must 
do so, even though the next month’s ra- 
tio price will not be higher than the ac- 
tual price. 

In other words, they must arbitrarily 
raise the actual price of wheat to the 
ratio price in one month, thus making a 
profit for everybody who has wheat to 
sell and can sell it during the month of 
11 per cent or more. For example, if 
the actual price in August in $1.39 and 
the ratio price for August is $1.50, the 
government agency must buy enough 
wheat to raise the price to $1.50 for 
August, even though the ratio price for 
September may be $1.40. I may point 
out in this connection that the fluctua- 
tions in the calculated price of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics are in 
some instances greater than the fluctua- 
tions in the actual price during the last 
three years. 

Where is the ratio price to be applied? 
Is it to be based on New York, Chicago, 
or some other point, or are we to have 
different ratio prices for all of the ter- 
minals, and how is it proposed that the 
ratio price shall be reflected back to the 
farmer through the local elevator? There 
are several classes of wheat, and several 
grades within each class. The relation- 
ship of value of each class and grade to 
every other class and grade varies from 
year to year, month to month, and even 
from day to day. The intrinsic value of 
each class and grade to the miller cannot 
be controlled by ratio prices established 
by the government, and the miller will 
necessarily buy the grades which repre- 
sent the best value for the ratio price, 
and the immediate market for the less 
valuable grades will disappear. 

The whole ratio price proposition is 
absolutely unsound, impracticable and 
unworkable. It would be far better and 
easier, in my opinion, to establish a 
fixed price and undertake to maintain it 
through the crop year, and it would be 
just as fair to everybody concerned. 

Now let us take the next step in the 
analysis of this proposition. No miller 
can afford, under this bill, to take the 
chances which this price ratio proposi- 
tion imposes on him. Consequently, the 
millers’ purchase of wheat will imme- 
diately be reduced to a hand-to-mouth 
basis; that is to say, he will only buy 
wheat as fast as he can get orders for 


flour at a price which will make him 
whole on what he has to pay for wheat. 
The miller will be uneble to make flour 
for export trade at all, except upon the 
assurance of the corporation that it will 
make him whole for the loss incident to 
the higher price sustained here than 
abroad. There is no authority in this 
bill by which such an agreement could 
be made. 

Please let me make it clear in this 
connection that I am not worrying about 
what will happen to the miller under 
these circumstances. He will take care 
of himself. What disturbs me is what 
will happen to the farmer when the mill- 
er and the grain dealer expand their 
margin and cover their added risks, as 
they will be forced to do under the oper- 
ation of this bill. 

Now let me call your attention to 
some of the things which the commission 
created by this bill is required to do. 
It must ascertain the production of the 
United States under certain conditions a 
year in advance and before a single acre 
is in the ground. It must at the same 
time ascertain the probable exportable 
surplus and, in addition, the price of the 
exportable surplus in the foreign market. 
When it is realized that the Department 
of Agriculture has missed the produc- 
tion of wheat in the United States, even 
after the acreage figures were known, by 
more than 50,000,000 bus, that the disap- 
pearance or consumption in this country 
fluctuates one year to another more than 
one bushel per capita, that is, 100,000,000 
bus per year, and that wheat is harvested 
somewhere in the world every month in 
the year, the impossibility of the ascer- 
tainment either of production, export- 
able surplus, or foreign price months in 
advance is immediately apparent. 

In this connection I might also men- 
tion that if you will examine the figures 
of production and of exports from the 
country over a period of years, you will 
find that the volume of exports has never 
borne any definite relation either to the 
production in this country or the total 
production throughout the world. 

Now then, it is proposed by this bill 
to pay the farmer for his wheat, or other 
products, partly in cash and partly in 
scrip which is to be paid for by the buy- 
er of the products at a price stipulated 
by the commmission and delivered to the 
farmer in lieu of a part of the price he 
is to receive. This scrip is to be re- 
deemable in a percentage representing 
the difference between the original 
amount paid for the scrip by the buyer 
of the wheat or other specified farm 
products less the loss made on foreign 
sales and less the expense of operation 
of the government’s agencies. As the 
losses of the commission and, therefore, 
the ultimate value of the scrip depend 
in part upon the fluctuation of the all- 
commodity index in this country and the 
price of wheat abroad, this scrip fur- 
nishes a splendid opportunity for specu- 
lation. It likewise furnishes abundant 
opportunity for fraud, especially inas- 
much as the penalties connected with the 
purchase and delivery of the scrip are 
civil penalties only. 

It may be that the farmers of the 
country will take kindly to the receipt of 
a part of the purchase price of their 
commodities in cash and part in special- 
ly designed postage stamps of uncertain 
ultimate value, but I doubt this very 
much. 

The one outstanding advantage which 
farm products have maintained in this 
country is that they are always salable 
for some price for cash. This bill will 
destroy this advantage, not only by sub- 
stituting scrip for cash, but because it is 
so unworkable that it is quite conceiv- 
able that under it there might be no 
market at all except such as the govern- 
ment itself might afford. 

In general, the purpose of this bill is 
not new. The idea of maintaining the 
domestic price above the general world 
price level is as old as history itself. 
The MeNary-Haugen bill simply clothes 
the old idea in a new and more compli- 
cated dress, and by its very complica- 
tions increases the improbability of its 
success. Nearly every sort of experi- 
ment in government control of prices of 
food which human ingenuity could devise 
have been tried in this country and 
abroad during the period of the World 
War and since. There is not a single re- 
corded instance of successful and satis- 
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factory maintenance of prices over a 
period of years. There is one outstand- 
ing fact resulting from all of this ex- 
perience. It is that the only way you 
can maintain a price is to have a buyer 
willing and able to take everything of- 
fered at the price specified. 

I personally believe that for a year 
or two, that is until readjustments de- 
stroy the workability of the plan, it is 
possible to maintain an arbitrarily fixed 
price for wheat, provided the govern- 
ment is willing to undertake the burden 
of taking everything that is offered at 
the price, and at the same time guaran- 
tee against loss, as a consequence of this 
price, those who handle and manufac- 
ture it. The difficulties connected with 
any scheme of this sort are multiplied 
beyond calculation when additional com- 
modities are added to those whose price 
is to be controlled as is done in this bill. 

There is one other consideration which 
should be mentioned in this connection. 
The weakness of all price fixing schemes 
has been that the fixed price, if high 
enough to do the farmer any good, has 
always resulted in increasing the pro- 
duction of the product. It is conceiv- 
able, of course, that if this bill were ap- 
plied to all of the products mentioned in 
it and they were all simultaneously raised 
to relatively the same position, no change 
would take place in the relation of acre- 
age sown. But this conception is wholly 
theoretical, and it is altogether probable 
that, even assuming prices of all of these 
commodities are raised to the same level, 
the profits from producing one or the 
other might vary materially now as com- 
pared with some year between 1905 and 
1914, or the average of that period, and 
that, therefore, the acreage sown would 
vary ery & But it is perfectly ob- 
vious that this bill will never be applied 
to all of the commodities specified in the 
bill, or to any considerable number of 
them. 

I am sorry to be out of accord with 
those who I am sure advocate this legis- 
lation in the hope and expectation that 
it will benefit the farmer, but I am so 
sure that it cannot be helpful in_ its 
present form that I would be failing in 
my duty to my own people if I did not 
oppose it. The theory of this bill is 
plausible, but its unworkability in its 
present form is so obvious that I cannot 
see how any one: who is at all familiar 
with the practical operations incident to 
the handling of any of the products men- 
tioned can support it. 

I am as anxious as any one can be to 
do whatever can be done by government 
action to relicve the unfortunate and the 
difficult situation in which I know the 
farmer is, but the farmer cannot be 
helped by unworkable and impracticable 
schemes, however plausible they may 
seem in theory. 


FEDERAL TAX ON TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE CHARGES 


Bulletin No. 323 of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation states: 

“The United States Senate now has 
under consideration the revenue bill. 
When drafted in the House of Repre- 
sentatives committee on ways and means 
the tax on telegraph and telephone tolls 
was eliminated, and the bill passed the 
House without this item being included. 

“The Senate finance committee insert- 
ed the telegraph and telephone tax item 
in the bill, and reported it to the Senate. 
If passed by the Senate the only hope 
of having it eliminated is in conference 
between Senate and House committees; 
there is more hope of killing this feature 
in the Senate, and members are urged 
to write or wire their senators, request- 
ing them to have this item eliminated. 

“When this tax was assessed there 
were also assessed taxes on freight and 
express charges; these latter items were 
removed long ago, and there seems no 
good reason why the tax on telegraph 
and telephone charges should not be re- 
moved also. The tax amounts to ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of. the tolls 
charged, and the Treasury department 
has stated that it amounts to approxi- 
mately $28,000,000 per year. It is a 
direct tax on business which must be ab- 
sorbed by the users of telegraph and 
telephone service, and should be_ elimi- 
nated as other war taxes have been. 
Please do your part in helping to accom- 
plish that result.” 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ALBERTA FARMERS SHOW CONCERN 


OVER PROPER 


WHEAT VARIETIES 





Marquis Proves Favorite and Appears to Be Established as the Western Cana- 
dian Standard—Kota Not Considered Adaptable—Attention 
Being Paid to New Foreign Markets 


Epmonton, Atta.—The 
that this province will make in 1924 to 
the world’s bread basket will be largely 
in terms of marquis wheat. Grain grow- 
ers have been asking the annual spring 
question: what variety of wheat to sow? 
and several other claimants for first place 
have again been turned down in favor of 
what now seems to be the standard va- 
riety for western Canada. This has 
been from the point of view of milling 
values as well as good growing qualities. 

Kota wheat has made a bid for favor, 
among others, but verdict has been 
passed upon it that it is not as well suit- 
ed to Alberta conditions as to North 
Dakota, where it originated. Claims 
have been made for it that it is better 
in yielding qualities,.more resistant to 
rust, and stronger in baking value than 
any of the other varieties of hard spring 
wheat; but results at the experimental 
farms of the provincial agricultural 
schools have not agreed with these 
claims, and farmers are being advised 
that they will be wise to keep to mar- 
quis and the three or four other stand- 
ard varieties that have already been thor- 
oughly tried out in Alberta. 

Even marquis is being experimented 
with, however, in the hope of developing 
a wheat that will be 100 per cent per- 
fect for this part of the bread belt. For 
the past four years a new strain has 
been under trial by the University of 
Alberta, and marquis III is this spring 
being offered in small quantities to grow- 
ers who will carry on the testing and re- 
port their results. The strong point 
about it is that, while its milling and 
baking qualities are not better than or- 
dinary marquis, it gives a larger yield 
and is stronger in the straw. 

Another line of investigation by the 
university has not yet made quite so 
good progress. A wheat that will be bet- 
ter aieeiet to the soil and climatic con- 
ditions of the northern part of Alberta 
is desired and has been the objective of 
two or three years’ experimenting. North 
country wheat of the same variety is 
several points lower in protein and high- 
er in starch than that of southern Al- 
berta, according to milling and baking 
tests, and the problem therefore is to 
develop a variety that will reverse these 
proportions and so match the standard 
milling wheat of the prairie country. 
No definite results in this direction have 
yet been secured, but the effort is being 
continued and in due course will prob- 
ably be successful, for science nowadays 
has a way of eventually winning out. 


HIGH COST OF PRIZE WINNING 


Growing good grain and even taking 
grand championships are not entirely 
rose-path experiences, it would appear. 
Major H. G. L. Strange, who won first 
prize in wheat at Chicago last fall, says 
that the “high cost of winning” takes 
the edge off the satisfaction and honor 
of scoring such a triumph. In his own 
case, he has been swamped with requests 
to speak at meetings, has been asked 
for newspaper and magazine articles, 
and has received 2,000 letters inquiring 
about wheat culture and suchlike. The 
cash premiums attached to the champion- 
ship did not begin to meet the cost of 
undertaking all this publicity, to say 
nothing of the original cost of preparing 
the exhibit for entry. 

But even if Alberta wheat growers do 
not follow in the footsteps of the 1923 
grand champion, they are deeply con- 
cerned in the perfecting of standard 
varieties that shall meet, from whatever 
part of the country, the tests and re- 
quirements of the millers. As things are 
now, the standards board, which repre- 
sents in particular the big milling inter- 
ests, sets a higher value on southern as 
against northern grown wheat because 
of the protein content, and this same 
valuation forms the basis of the export 
trade as well. There is, under these cir- 
cumstances, a rising demand that a 
standards and survey board be estab- 


contribution 


lished here to deal with the northern 
grain situation, and the Canada Grain 
Commission has agreed that it should be 
done. 


BETTER DEFINITION OF GRADES 


It is felt throughout the West, in fact, 
that there should be a better definition 
of grades. Even the No. 1 northern that 
has made the Canadian West’s reputa- 
tion as a wheat producer needs re-defin- 
ing, according to evidence given at the 
recent inquiry in Winnipeg. The pres- 
ent definition is that this grade must con- 
tain 60 per cent of hard red spring 
wheat, while 40 per cent must be of the 
same variety but may be slightly bleached 
or softened by weather or soil conditions; 
and it must all be well cleaned. The No. 
2 grade, which must be “reasonably” 
cleaned, may have some weed seed and 
foreign matter in it not permissible in 
the higher grade. The chief government 
grain inspector, in his evidence before 
the commission, held that future defini- 
tions should ‘state the exact percentages 
of foreign matter permitted in the dif- 
ferent grades. 

The spring cropping in Alberta will 
be confined almost entirely to milling 
wheat. Not much attention is being giv- 
en in this part of the West to macaroni 
wheat, and at a recent soil products ex- 
hibition in Winnipeg not a single entry 
of this grade was received from Alberta. 
The wheat growers of this province are 
chiefly concerned with the production of 
bread making kinds. 


EXPORT TRADE OPPORTUNITIES 


Export figures of both flour and grain 
go to show that this specializing is hav- 
ing good and profitable results. Ship- 
ments to the Orient this season have in- 
creased 500 per cent over last year. In 
flour alone the shipments from Van- 
couver to Japan and China have risen 
from 4,000 bbls in 1920 to 745,000 in 
1923, and this year’s figures will be still 
larger. Western Canadian flour sold last 
year in 40-odd different markets of the 
world. 

As to the trade possibilities in the 
Orient, some expert opinion has been 
given by a recent visitor here in the per- 
son of A. E.° Bryan, Canadian trade 
commissioner in China and Japan. The 
latter country, he said in an address to 
the Edmonton Board of Trade, has ris- 
en in five years from sixteenth place to 
third as a customer of Canada, and now 
only two world markets are buying more 
from this country. Flour and wheat are 
forming a considerable part of the total 
export trade across the Pacific, but Mr. 
Bryan does not look for much further 
development in the flour marketing. 
Japan is taking and will continue to 
take great quantities of Canadian wheat, 
but the Japanese millers, he said, are 
making their own flour from this wheat, 
and the likelihood is that, while they 
will keep on importing wheat from Can- 
ada, there will not be a corresponding in- 
crease, but perhaps a decrease, in the 
demand for flour from this country. 

From another quarter of the globe, the 
Western Caribbeans, has come - recent 
news of great trade openings for Can- 
ada, especially in the line of flour. G. 
R. Stevens, trade commissioner there for 
the past three years, is authority for the 
statement that Canadian flour has re- 
placed American ‘in every part of the 
Caribbeans since the imposition of the 
Fordney tariff. The British West Indies, 
he says, naturally offer a good market 
for Canada, but other neighboring mar- 
kets are developing also, and in respect 
to the flour trade every increase in the 
United States duty on Canadian wheat 
will react, in Mr. Stevens’ opinion, to 
the advantage of the Canadian export 
trade. 

This agrees entirely with evidence sub- 
mitted to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in Washington a few months 
ago, when some of the largest American 
millers said that Canadian flour was al- 


ready underselling their product in the 
West Indies and England, and was in a 
fair way to undersell even on the New 
York market. The reason they gave was 
the tariff. 

Be all this as it may, the wheat grow- 
ers and the millers in Western Canada 
are face to face with new opportunities, 
and they are disposed to take advantage 
of them. To that end, still further im- 
provement in wheat culture, increased 
milling facilities, and a widening out of 
present marketing services are aimed at 
as objectives of the joint producing and 
manufacturing industry. 


WHEAT POOL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The Alberta farmers’ wheat pool is 
the most significant feature of the mar- 
keting situation just now. A member- 
ship drive last month put up the strength 
of the pool to over 26,000 members, with 
a total area under contract of close to 
3,000,000 acres. This will be safely up 
to the 50 per cent of the total wheat 
acreage of the province, which was the 
original aim when the pool was organ- 
ized, Final payments to producers mar- 
keting through the pool will be made 
about the end of July, and it will not 
be known until then exactly how the 
scheme has worked out. The board has 
recently decided that it will not under- 
take the building or buying of elevators 
this year, but will continue to operate 
under the present receiving and storage 
system, which has been found quite sat- 
isfactory and adequate. 

AUBREY FULLERTON. 


United States—Fliour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 

-——000’s omitted———, Per ct. 

1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
March 1,426 2,958 69 
February —— 1,539 3,103 69 
January 1,716 4,421 

1923— 
December 
November 
October 
September 
August .. - 
Mn. whens 884 
June ' 806 
| Aare . 933 
April . ,167 
REAPER .cccees ,430 
February ..... ,379 
January ...... ,161 

1922— 

December .... ,500 
November .... ,556 
October ,510 
September .... ,301 
BEE cccess ,169 
July os 

June 

May 

April 

March 

February 

January .. 

1921— 

December .... 
November .... 
Oeteser .....6 
September .... 
August .... 
July 

June ..... 
May 

April 

March 
February ..... 
January 

By fiscal years— 

14, 


789 4,941 
778 4,148 
092 9,239 
568 15,409 
273 14,198 
8,843 
9,252 
9,973 
4,943 
4,291 
5,991 
7,296 


et DD et ee 


9,676 
10,577 
18,282 
25,987 
33,703 
14,953 


21,345 


67,260 
154,951 
208,321 
293,268 
122,431 
178,583 

34,119 
149,831 
173,274 
259,643 

92,394 

91,603 

30,160 

23,729 

46,680 

66,923 
100,371 

76,569 


1921-22... ‘ 15,793 
1920-21 - +, 
1919-20 . 21, 
1918-19 24, 
1917-18.. sao BBs 
1916-17... Ss 


98,524 
164,692 
280,058 
218,280 
148,086 
111,177 
106,196 
154,050 
205,830 
173,862 

99,509 

61,655 

32,669 

24,257 

48,490 

92,780 

91,384 


*Nine months. 
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NONWHISTLING TEETH 

A certain gentleman who is the flou 
buyer for a large New York baking con- 
cern, and who has recently had himself 
fitted out with a fine set of false teeth, 
received a letter from a friend the other 
day, telling of a happening in a Buffalo 
dentist’s office which will bear repetition 

It seems that the Buffalo dentist hac 
made a set of teeth for a bishop, an 
the bishop had come in to try them on 
or in—and in the process of seeing hwy 
he could talk through them he used cer 
tain words and phrases that, coming fro 
the pulpit, would .be quite all right, iu 
from what is usually regarded as the tor 
ture chamber of a dental establishmen 
seemed horribly blasphemous. 

A young lady waiting in the denta 
office was horrified at the language, anc 
when the dentist came out inquired in ; 
frightened voice whether any one wit! 
had gone crazy. 

“Oh, no,” said the dentist. 
only Bishop 
see whether 
talked.” 


“That is 


trying his new teeth io 
they whistled 


when ie 
Quack 


* ~ 


NEW GEARS 
(Inspired by the editorial, “A Spirit. 
Regeneration,” im The Northwest: 
Miller of April 16.) 


The old, o!d troubles of years ago, 
Are the new, new troubles today; 
And this only goes, in a way, to show 

That troubles are here to stay. 


As time ticks on, new men come in 
To wrestle the problems gray, 

And every one says, with a painful grin. 
“They are worse in this age and day.” 


The span of life is too short in years, 
For man to master all cares, 
So the old are removed for the newer: 
gears 
And we hear them most everywher« 


Ere long they learn to quietly mesh 
With the older, well-worn cogs; 
But the dld give "way and we must re 
fresh 
Our mechanical catalogs. 


The howling then is the new, new gears, 
Who will quietly wear in line, 
And though it is hard on The Miller 
ears, 
He knows it’s a trivial whine. 
A. W. E. 


. * 


THE BOUQUET IN THE MORNING MAIL 


“We have recently added to our line 
of cars a new and distinguished looking 
cabriolet, built especially for prominent 
club members and professional busines 
men. We are taking the liberty of in 
closing herewith an advance folder.” 

* * 

Motorist: “It’s preposterous, old man, 
I’m an expert driver. What I know 
about driving would fill a book.” 

Constable: “And what you don’t know 
will fill a hospital. Give us your name 
and address, now.” —Sydney Bulletin 

* * 

“My wife saw a hat she liked the other 
day, and now I haven’t got a minute's 
peace.” 

“Why don’t you buy it for her?” 

“I can’t. It was on another woman.” 

—Judge. 
* + 

Some Fords carry just one blinding 
headlight so they may possibly be taken 
for a locomotive. —Lfe. 

* * 

“There goes Leonine, who’s made such 
a hit in vaudeville.” 

“What’s her act?” 

“She enters a cage of wild mice!” 

—Film Fun. 
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